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JEREMY LEVIS 



REAt>ER. 



Before thou beginnest the history 
of a life which God halh seen fit to vimt wilh much 
vicissitude, I would have thee lend thy most dSigeht 
attention to the following simple caution. — 

Bear then well in mind, through the i^^hole course of 
this work, that thou art wai reading a book of adven^ 
tares, contrhr^ metdy for thy amtUMmeftt and th« 
author's profit — ^but the .life of a being, neither above 
nor below the common line of jnortality, whose misfor- 
tunes, brought upon him chiefly by his own folly, may 
prove to thee an instructive, while not uninteresting 
lesson. And be not offended that his most serious 
moods are often traversed by a strange vein of levity; 
for such, dear' Reader, is the ftiithful transcript of his 
feelings. It would seem that some men come into this 
world merely to weep, and others — ^merely to laugh. 



TO THE READER. 



The same waves, that sink the former, but wash the 
latter with their spray. — ^Of these latter am I: judg^e 
then accordingly — 



■ L iberiug si 
Dixero quid, si forte jocosius ; hoc mihi juris 
Cum venia dabis 

A word more. — Thou rememberest, doubtless, the 
preliminary story "which Gil Bias tells his reader of the 
two scholars and the soul of the licentiate Pedro Gar- 
cias: — thou wilt apply his conclusion to the work before 
thee — 

Qui que tu sois, ami lecteur, tu vas ressembler i Tun ou d. 
Tautre de ces deux ^coliers. Si tu lis mes aventures sans 
prendre garde aux instructions mo^es qu'elles renferment, tu 
ne retireras aucun fruit de cet ouvrage ; mais si tu le lis avec 
attention, tu y trouveras, suivant le precepte d'Horace, Futile 
mSle avec Tagreable. 

Of what complexion soever thou mayest be, friendly reader, 
thou wilt certainly resemble 'one of those two scholars: for, if 
thou perusest my adventures, without perceiving the moral 
instructions they contain, thou wilt reap no harvest from thy 
labour; but, if thou readest with attention, thou wilt find in 
them, according to the precept of Horace, profit mingled with 
pleasure. — SmtdhVa TraiMlation, 
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BOOK FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

Juno Lueina, fer opem ! serva me} obeecro : 

Dear Readeb — ^If you have, ever fead at all, you 
must have read of certain countries, where, whensoever 
aa addition is ahout to he made, in the natural way, to the 
number of the inhabitants, every circumstance aUending 
the entrance of the new comer is observed and remem- 
bered as an omen of his future good or bad fortune. 
Now, with your free leave, it is a most excellent custom, 
and one which I shall strictly observe in recording the 
birth of the proper i^bject of these memoirs — - that is to 
aay," of my own proper, masculine self. 

Be pleased then to sketch, upon Ae tablet of your 
fancy, as vile a little village, and in as vile a site, as your 
pure imagination will permit. Well — ^follow my finger 
whilst I indicate certain spots therein worthy of your 

\9L. I. 2 
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attention. Here, on the light — next neighbour to that 
spireless church — you have a long, low house. You see 
it displays ^ome litde regard to cleanliness. It is indeed 
no other than the parsonage. Now look at that one-eyed 
dwelling, at the end of the street— directly facing you — 
there. What says its sign ? 

MEG.HAndr.daRY. 
wOMan . anD . mlDwIri . 

mlB , Good . altEIfshun . to . KovtS . anD . 
laDEEs . 

That speaks for itself. Now put by the picture, and I 
will commence my history. 

One morning, in the month of January, and year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight, a 
young woman was seen standing beneath Meg's com. 
fortable sign. I say seen, inasmuch as the noise she 
made, by using her fist as a drumstick on Mrs. Handy's. 
door, had drawn to the neighbouring windows many a 
curious face — ^though the day had^ scarcely broke. The 
truth is, our village, like all other villages, was famous 
for the number of its newspapers. I do not mean those 
dirty, black and white articles, which we cannot open 
without first opening our pockets ; but those respectable^ 
elderly ladies, whose business it is to gather, polish, and 
arrange all the news of the day, and, when thus pre- 
pared, to retail it for the mere asking. In sooth, they 
are a generous race, and have their enemies ; but they 
who love the "dissemination of knowledge" love the gos- 
sips, and — so do I. 

No wonder then, that the noise made by Meg's cus- 
tomer should produce such a sensation among Meg's 
neighbours. As soon as the former's fist commenced 
knocking, a dozen noses simultaneously ceased snoring — 
off jumped a dozen coverlets — down on their respective 
supporters leaped a dozpn bodies — up flew a dozen 
windows — and, ere a second had elapsed, out popped a 
dozen night-capped heads. 
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''Who 18 it, young woman? who is it?" screamed out 
a dozen voices. 

''None of your business!" was the ready answer. 
" Tou'd best keep your tongues in doors, neighbors !«— 
Meg ! Meg Handy ! why Meg, I say ! get up, you old 



The last word of this gentle exhortation waa either 
clipped oflT by the firost, or swallowed through dread of 
it ; for not one of the twenty-four ears could catch it. 
Presently Meg's solitary window opened, and out peeped 
a flannel night-cap of uncertain color, beneath whose 
greasy folds a pair of rheumy eyes might be seen, 
opemng and shutting their rugose lids with the most be* 
witching modesty ; whilst between them a barometer, in 
the form of a nose of portentous magnitude, thrust forth 
its purple sign of cold weather. A wrinkled mouth fol- 
lowed this latter, within whose ample folds grinned two 
or three fangs, that no one, however envious, would have 
taken for artificial. 

" Who's there ?" began Meg's throat forte. " O ! it's 
you, is it, Betty ? The parson's lady is — — -- heh ? oh, I 
understand, I understand !-^Yes, yes, I'm coming, Betty ! 
wait a moment, my dear!" concluded Mrs. Handy's 
voice piano. 

What a happy thing it is, that we are beings so sus- 
ceptible ! Do you not think so, Reader? — ^You seem to 
hesitate, as though you do not altogether comprehend 
me. Well, I will explain. Suppose that Mistress Meg 
Handy, Pairy Woman, etc., had been less susceptible : 
suppose, I say, that being, as was natural, somewhat irri- 
tated at the necessity of quitting her warm bed on a eold 
winter's morning, the sight of a customer had been 
unable to warm her-*that is, to soothe her irritated feel» 
ing-^what would have been the consequence ? Would 
not the gentle Betty have forgot her nature and waxed 
wroth? and would not Meg have bepn injured thereby? 
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You nod assent. Well then, is it not a happy thing that 
we are beings so susceptible ? 

1 don't know that, Mr. Author ; we are not all 

dairy-women, nor midwives. 

Very true, Mr. Reader ; but we are all Mrs. Handiesr, 
however. Why, I remember that when I was a school- 
boy, I made it a regular rule never to learn my lessons 
on • quajrter-day, — and why, forsooth ? Because, just as 
the master was meditating an assault upon my breeches-' 
buttons, I would meekly present the' amount of his bill, 
and in an instant would he "unknit his threatening 
brows," and smile as sweetly as a May morning after 
clouds. Now, all this is a proof of the amiability oT 
human nature. Reader ! ape you satisfied ?. ' 

After the lapse of -a few minutes, the honorable Mrsv 
Handy, Dairy- woman and Midwife, was seen accompa- 
nying the honoured Miss Betty, Chamber-maid and 
Errand-girl, with the most condescending and envied 
familiarity »^ 

This was all the dozen heads had waited for. Down 
went the dozen windows ; and in less than half an hour 
afterwards^ the whole village was talking of babies^ Ob^ 
those gossips are useful creatures ! 

The affectionate pair found the fkmily of the Reverend 
Mr. Levis in the greatest excitement. Some of its mem- 
bers were seen running up and down stairs on tiptoe, with 
their fore-finger on ^eir close-drawn lips, as though they 
themselves were about to be delivered-— of some mighty 
secret. These were all females. Others were sitting in 
silent agitfi^on, with their eyes and ears wide open,^ — 
looking occasionally at one another, as though each sus- 
pected her neighbour might know more of the matter than 
herself. These too were all females.-*- While the only 
nvde in the bouse, the Reverend parson himself, was 
measuring, with rapid yet ncMseless stepsi the length and 
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breadth of his library, and every now and then bending 
bis ashy face near the door of Uie adjoining apartment, 
where lay the subject of so much anxiety, ^e Yessel 
freighted with all his hopes. Whether curiosity had any 
thing to do with this behayiour I know not ; but, ever 
since the time of Eve — — — — Does not Demosthenes 
tell us that delivery is every thing ? 

4e ***** * 

Two hours afterwards, thanks to pilot Meg, that vessel 
came to a safe haven ; and its living cargo was consigned^ 
to the arms of the delighted owner.* 



CHAPTER II. 

What'f in a name 1 

Romeo and Juliet, 

A.rr£R they had got me, one of the first things my 
parents thought necessary 

But, whilst 1 yet may, it will be well to give the por. 
traits of my parents : — 

My father was a tall, thin, cadaverous looking man, 
with nothing very prepossessing'in his physiognomy. A 
little head, stuck upon an unconscionably long neck, and 
almost hidden by a preposterously large wig, was the first 
thing that met the eye, in as much as said head had a sin« 



* The incidentfl which hare been recorded in thia first chapter did not fUl 
vnder my own observation, as the sagacloua reader may eappoae ; hot wwe 
related to me by Betty Chambermaid, when I had attained a reasonable age. In 
like manner, most of the matter of the two succeeding chapters came from Itie 
lips of my prudent mother— as I think it best to mention, lest the charitable readea 
alMuld suspect me of breaking the ninth commaodment. 

2* 
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gular fancy for getting before the rest of the body^ when 
the latter was in motion, — as though afraid that the feet, 
which members it justly considered the lowest in rank, 
would reach the journey's end before itself— the highest, 
and, according to its own ideas, the noblest part of the 
whole man. I was, therefore, oflen inclined to doubt 
what the master taught me of the line of gravitation. A 
pair of immense shaggy eyebrows served as ledges to 
two deep-sunk caves, wherein shone the smallest but 
most brilliant eyes I think I have ever beheld; — contrasted 
with his sallow, sunken cheeks, they had certainly a most 
singular effect ; I never knew whether to laugh or cry, 
when I looked upon them. Between these islets and his 
continent mouth an immense nose served as bridge ; 
but a bridge so narrow, that the very flies seemed afraid 
to try its passage. Indeed, it was the wonder of his pa- 
rishioners that the bone had never cut the skin through, — 
it was always threatening such a catastrophe. But the 
mouth! — It seemed ever open, like its owner's family 
bible ; and when he spoke, it reminded you of a yawning 
sepulchre, — to which resemblance, no doubt, the Rev. Mr. 
Levis owed his celebrity for preaching the most impressive 
funeral sermon in the kingdom. The shafl which had 
the honour of supporting this wonderous capital was flat, 
slender, and crtoked. — His legs were long, bent, and 
spindle. Now, if you clap these latter directly into the 
centre of two broad feet — each two feet in length — you 
will have my father's self before you.* I hope, sweet 
Reader, ypu do not suspect me of fooling you with a cari- 
cature — ^I would scorn to do it. Nay — ugly as you may 
think my respected sire, he wa^ considered to be the best 
looking (with one exception) of seven sons. 

My mother's portrait is the very reverse of this.-p-* 
There was nothing remarkable in her ^ippearance. She 



* This Bketck representt my fMlier u he was When I bad years upon i_. 
some eight or tea ; aud, upon my honour, I do not belieTe he was ugUcr when he 
bogatme. 
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was a pretty, little, round-bodied woman, the daughter of 
a neighbouring farmer ; and had married my father for 
the sake of his station, as he had her for love. 

By the by — what a prepossession all women have for a 
clergyman ! Be he as ugly as the devil, they never find 
it out — till he is married ; — ^the gown covers all his faults, 
as it does their legs. For my part, I have never been 
able to discover the reason of it, by dint of my own dis- 
cerning faculties; and as to any assistance from the 
women themselves — God bless them ! though they cannot 
keep another's secrets^ they always take the best care of 
their own. However, I can make some shrewd guesses — 
as for example : — 

It is either : — ^because a clergyman is always respected, 
as long as he respects himself, — The sex loves rank. 

Or : — ^because so good a man must necessarily make 
a good and easy husband. — The sex loves sway. 

Or : — because, however much they may love sinning 
themselves, women have no notion of their husband's be^ 
ing naughty. — The sex is naturally of a jealous temper. 
Or : — ^because women, being naturally inclined to evil, 
think to palliate their own sin beneath their husbands' 
cassock. — The sex hath always an eye to its own in- 
terests. 

Or : — ^because — ^Draw nearer to me, decile Reader ; I 
would whisper in your ear. Now, between ourselves, I 
do not believe a word of what I have been saying. The 
trae reason is : — ^that woman, having inherited from the 
great first sample of her sex a certain amiable weather- 
cocJdshness of disposition, peculiarly susceptible to the 
wind of eloquence, is more readily swayed to good than 
s\iW unpivoted man. Of which mobility of character, I 
will give an illustration before we part.* 

Be that as it may, the characters of my parents dif- 
fered as much as their persons, — ^there being but one 

* Vid. Book IX. Chap, xxvu 
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point of resemblance between them — ^viz« a remarkable 
sweetness of temper. In other respects my father bore 
no more resemblance to my mother, than does a poodle - 
dog to a tabby-cat. 

He was a man of education ; she was a woman of no 
education whatever — except the little she had received 
from him. He read no novels ; she read nothing else. 
He adored the ancients-^ecause they were the only 
authors of whom he knew any thing ; she despised them 
— ^because they were the very authors of whom she knew 
nothing. . 

He was taciturn — except when a favourite opinion was 
attacked ; she was loquacious — on all occasions. He 
was frugal ; she was wasteful. He disliked company ; 
she loved it to excess. ^ - 

He w&s neat in person ; she was sluttish. 

He rose early, and retired late ; she rose late, and re-* 
tired early. He sat ten minutes at meals ; she two hours. 
He ate no fish ; she ate fish of all kinds. 

But, to balance these differences, besides the point of 
resemblance above mentioned: — He loved her for her 
real beauty ; she respected him for his supposed talents. 

Though the reader may think the foregoing list in some 
respects trifling, I, as a friend, advise him to commit it to 
memory. Otherwise, he may be puzzled in some parts 
of this history. * 



After they had got me, one of the first things my parents 
thought necessary was a name, — and they were right. 

One evening, then, that the worthy couple were left to 
themselves — ^the nurse (who was no other than our re- 
spectable friend, Mrs. Handy. — ^Kind-hearted creature ! 
she made it her chief boast " that she never brought folks 
into the world, like her betters, to let them slip out of it 
again as soon as they had taken a liking to it — ^not she !")-r- 
the nurse, I say, having gone out to lock her "kows" up 
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for tbe night — my father, who had been studying Lavater 
in the coalsy discontinued his philosophic task with a sigh, 
drew his chair nearer to my mother, looked tenderly on 
her and proudly on the babe she was suckling, (I was 
then about three months old and a sweet little creature,) 
laid his hand on my mother's knee, and commenced the 
following dialogue : — 

"He's a dear little fellow 1 is he not, Mary?" 

"You may well say that, Mr. Levis. Though he is 
my own child, and I am his mother, I think him the sweet- 
est little dog-— oh, you Uttle rofrue, you !" 

Those compliments are cursed things! I was near 
paying for them with my life — ^being almost sufibcated by 
the kisses with which my mother accompanied her ** dog" 
and "rogue." 

" I was thinking, Mary—" Here my father folded 
his arms, and resumed his grate .Lavater. My mother 
waited, with unusual paitience, for the rest of the sentence ; 
but finding it not forthcoming, she broke in upon his 
stady. 

" Well,'Mr. Levis! What is itT" 

"Whatis what, Mary r 

" Why, you said you were thinking—-—" 

"Oh, that's true-^-that's tnie, wife! — ^Well, I was 
thinking, love" (re-assuming his tender looks) "that it 
is almost time to name the young sprig." — and he felt 
the young sprig's bark. 

" Certainly, Mr. Levis ; I think you are right, — and I 
know so many handsome names too !" 

" Psha, wife ?" said my father, contemptuously, " What 
signifies your handswne namefr? What Greek or Roman 
ever thought of giving his son a handsome name ?. I tell 
you, Mrs. Levis, you know nothing about it." 

My mother could never brook contempt ;— she had too 
great a soul for that. " / know nothing about it, indeed ! 
Let me tell you, Mr. Levis, I know a gireat deal about 
it--*yes7 sir ! a great deal more about it than all your 
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Greeks and Romans. I can tell you that no soh of mine 
shall he called by any of your outlandish names — shall it 
deary?" (addressing the * young sprig.') 

" Don't insult the ancients, Mary" said my father, with 
true ancient dignity — " Don't insult the ancients ! more 
especially as you know nothing about them. I say again," 
he continued, waxing warm — " what signifies a handsome 
name? You know nothing about it, wife ! and I can tell 
you, you are very mudi mistaken indeed, Mrs. Levis" 
(waxing still warmer,) " if you think that any son of mine 
shall go by such names as your Edwards, and your 
Henries, and Williams, and Johns! — O! I've no pa- 
tience with you, woman !" — and, a^ he concluded his 
speech, he drew his chair to some distance from my 
mother's. 

Had ray mother remained silent under such abuse, she 
would have forfeited all claim to the respect of her sex— ~* 
and justly too. But, as I have said before, she was a 
woman of great soul, and had no idea of remaining pas. 
sive. " La ! I'm sure I don't care, Mr. Levis^ whether 
you have any patience or not; not I indeed!" (accom- 
panying her defiance with an appropriate toss of the 
bead :) " I've too much spirh for thaty Mr. Levis !-*Johns 
indeed! Do you think I'd call my son 'John'? I've too 
much taste for that, sir, let me tell you — ^John ! Let me 
tell you, Mr. Levis, when my son is christened, he shall 
be named Roderick, or Peregrine, or — or — John I" — here 
she turned her back to him and addressed herself to me — 
'< It sha'n't be called John ; no it sha'n't ! shall it dear ? 

* Ride a-cockhorse 
• To '» 

" O ! very well, Mrs. Levis ; do as you please, ma'm ! 
do just as you please, ma'm I I see what has corrupted 
you. " 

Ghost of Penthesilea I who can describe the mighty 
ire that shook my mother's frame, as steam'd, from forth heir 
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huflNidV jaws sepulchral, corrnptum's horrid — sound t 
M wkea some mastiff's fangs have clasped a panther's 
snout ; — the noble heast, stung to the quick wiUi agony, 
roars out amaiuy lacAies her panting sides with vaccine tail, 
and scatters on the winds the dust about. Now here, now 
there— now here, now there, again--H9he swings Molossus 
roimd ; but still adheres the unyielding cur ; till gather* 
vag all her strength, in one resistless struggle, she casts 
him on the earth a helpless prey »— Thus swell'd with 
awfiil rage the breast of Mistress Levis ;— 4ier eyes shot 
cinders, and her swollen cheeks threaten'd explosion dire ; 
while towards her husband's nose her fist outstretch'd 
menac'd Hat ruin to its bridge. At length, striving with 
collected force, her words found utterance, and the n 
my modier spoke : — 

" Corrupted me, sir ?— You insolent wretch ! — ^I'U not 
put up with it ! You're a vile man, Mr. Levis,— 4hat you 
are ! a nasty, irritable, disagreeable, CDntemptible— «-" 

<* That's right!" said my father, thrusting his hands 
into his breeches' pockete, as though he meant to bore a 
hole through them-^" Get in a passion, wife ! its very 
beooming to you ! very !" 

My mother could bear it no longer,— she burst into 
tears. " Was ever woman so— so insulted ! You a cler- 
gyman I — a pretty cler— cler-^clergyman — ^to treat your . 
wedded-^-wife so !" 

The husband was softened at once. — " Well, Mary ! I 
did not mean to irritate you so ; I was only about to say, 
that you were corrupted — now don't break out again — 
corropted by that Roderick Random, and that Peregrine 
Pickle, which you are ever thumbing. Stop ! let me go 
on now : I will reason a little first ; and then, you shall 
begin, love." 

O woman's tears ! that never-failing weapon of her 
weakness! Be she in any extremity — let her but use it ! 
and greater conquests are effected than ever graced the 
swords of errant knights. They dissolved the hearts of 
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kowB ; but it disflolveth stony hearts. — They dispersed 
whole hosts of giants ; it disperseth hosts of prejudices. 
— They broke the wand of magic, and loosed the fetters 
of enchantment ; U snappeth in sunder the shackles of 
obdurate guardians and hard-hearted parents, and layeth» 
as the rain-drop doth the drifting sand, the anger of a bad* 

tempered husband. Who may resist its edge ? ^Not I, 

for one !-^neither could my father for another. . There- 
fore, he thus continued soUo voce : — 

^^I was about to say then, my dear Mary, that the 
modern custom of giving names that are dictated by the 
mere fancy — without any reference whatever to the qua- 
lities, personal or mental, of the individual ; or to the 
circumstances which may have attended his birth ; or to 
any event or action by which the family may have been 
distinguished — ^is plainly and decidedly absurd. Suppose 
that a man had twenty sons " 

^< For shame, Mr. Levis ! how can you speak of such 
a thing r 

" Wife ! if you imerrupt me any more by your silly 
remarks " 

It was never known — fortunately perhaps for his repu* 
t<ation — ^how my reverend father bad inteinded to conclude 
this latter sentence ; for, just as his partner's wrath be. 
gan to kindle, my diaper gave way, and, the pin running 
into my flesh, I vented my indignation in the usual man- 
ner of babies. Of course, it required all my mother's 
efforts to appease ;ne ; and by the time she had succeeded 
the storm was blown over. 

My father resumed : — 

" Suppose that a man had twenty sons — ^I only say 
suppose such a thing. Well, if he were speaking of one 
of them to a stranger, and should say < my son John,' or 
'my son William,' or *my son J^mes,' or mention him 
indeed by any of your modern appellations, how would 
the stranger know to which of the twenty he meant to 
refer?" 
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** Fes, bat-—*-" again intBrnipted my mother* 

"Bot let me finish my argument firsl^ Mrs. Levis, and 
then you may begin with your ' bute.' Now I say» that, 
were it not for the aacied rite of baptism> a man might 
as well have no name at aU. We should follow the an- 
cientSy wife ; they understood these things much better 
than we — ^as indeed they did every thing else. — Take 
care ! don't offend me again, Mary ! — ^The people of the 
East too, in modem times, manage such matters with 
remarkable discernment. I say we should follow them ; 
and caU <me son, for instance, Red^hair,— -another Round, 
backy-p-^inother Pot-belly, and so on. It would display a 
great deal more of taste, and would certainly be acting 
more according to nature ; inasmuch as we find that all 
nations in a savage state distinguish individuals by names 
expressive of some peculiar qualities belonging to those 
individuals. I do not mean, however, dearest spouse, that 
we ahoidd call our son by any significant EngUsh word, 
or by any composition of significant English words ; for 
that might expose us to the unjust ridicule of the igno- 
rant ; but that we should confer upon him some sonorous 
Greek or Latin appellation. I have, therefore, selected 
for him two names, viz. Prototocus and Primogeoitus, 
either of which — and I leave it to your choice— will 
announce to every one that he is our first-bom son." 

The reader is surprised, no doubt, that Mrs. Levis was 
able to continue silent so long a time, especially when 
the reverend gentleman was speaking of his Xed^hair^ 
Baund-backy and Pot-beUy; but the fact is, that she had 
Cimtented herself with silently sneering at his folly,-.-till he 
had reached his Prototocus and Primogemlus,. It was 
then that the insulted mother could contain herself no 
longer. Swelling with the most majestic indignation, £^e 
thr^ her infant into the cradle at the risk of its neck, 
and burst forth with the violence of a thund^-cloud :-^ 

" Totocus O'Genital ! was ever man so mad !-«-what, 
sir, — ^Mr. Levis,— Mr. Ichabod^ Levis," striding up to 

Vol. I. 3 
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him, with her pretty mouth enlarged to the size of his, 
" do you think you are to disgrace my child by any of 
your blasphemous Irish names ? Do you think, man — t 
Vd — ^I'd rather kill him at once !" 

The bolt bad struck ; and my poor father w»s for many 
minutes speechless from its violence ; but he was too 
tall a man to be frightened out of his wits by so little a 
woman. He therefore drew himself up— by the waist- 
band of his breeches (his usual action, when he was 
very much excited,) — and prepared to take his^evenge. 
But, alas! what mortal may calculate upon the chances 
of an hour ?— of a minute ? Here stood my poor father — 
a living, moving, feeling man ; in the prime of life, and 
the freshness — if not the fullness — of health : the next 
moment — the door opened, and in entered Mistress Meg 
Handy, Dairy woman, etc. 

My father started back ashamed; my mother burst 
into tears ; and Meg stood mute, for a second — ^but for a 
second only ;- — ^the next she had formed her plans. 

*«^Why, how, now, my daughter ? has any thing hap- 
pened to the baby ? Come, tell old Meg !" 

The lady took the hint in an instant, and dried her 
eyes — " Nothing, I believe Meg ; but — ^but — I was very- 
much frightened." 

The gentleman did not take the hint : he had no eyes 
to <ky — or, more precisely, he had no eyes that needed 
drying — or, more correctly, his eyes needed not drying. 

By the Way, before I forget it — ^have you ever re- 

marked, beloved Reader, how quick-witted women are, in 
general ; and how dull we are, all, who belong to the oppo- 
site sex ? Involve a woman in any scrape, and, ten to one, 
she will find means to extricate herself: but, entangle a 
man in the same meshes, and what does he do ? He seems 
either ashamed or angry ; and, in both cases, plays the 
fool.— — Heigho ! I suppose it is all right. 

'' It was nothing, Meg, but Mrs. Levis's temper. She 
would not——" 
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"Don't believe a word he says, Meg!" spbbed my 
mother — " He wanted to christen the poor boy Totecus 
OXrenity or some such Irish ■ '^ 

" Irish !" roared my father — " why you ignoran t ■ ! 
it is pur^ Greek and Latin — pure Greek and Latin, 
Meg." 

Meg Hmndy had been an important personage in the 
community, ever since she had professed the dehvery of 
the afflicted ; but never had she risen to such im- 
portance, as on the present occasion. She was now be- 
come an umpire between the first man in the village and 
that first man's wife, a repository of the secret failings of 
her pastor's family, — and that too, without any dishonour- 
able intriguing on her own part. But Meg was a prudent 
woman, and did not plume herself on an advantage that 
might, in the end, strip her of all her feathers. It was 
her policy to keep in favour with both parties : — ^the gen- 
tieman's taste was known — and now to discover what 
name the lady affected ! 

*^ Certainly, my children," (Meg was old,) " these are 
matters not worth differing on, — one man's meat, you 
know, is another woman's poison, — and it is'nt for the like 
of me to dictatate to my betters. To be sure, Tetic 
0»Goneril— " 

"Prototocus, or Primogenitus !" — said my father. 

" Is a very nasty name," said my mother. 

" Hush, my children ! Totocus Primegenital, as I was 
saying, is one of the most handsomest names I ever wit- 
nessed ; it does one's heart good to hear it, it is so learned, 
as I may say." Here my father smiled, and stroked his 
chin ; while my mother showed an alarming disposition 
to break the peace. "But yet, as I was saying, one 
woman's meat is any man's poison, and tastes will differ 
in the best of families. Now I dare say my dear child 
iere," (meaning my mother,) " has every bit as beautiful 
an application, " here my mother smiled and looked, 
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triumphantly at my father, whose foot manifested a rest- 
less inclination to show Meg the Way down stairs, — << but 
not so learned — ^so much Latinish, as I may say." ' My 
father became easy again ; and both father and mother 
looked pleased. '< Now, if my dear child would but let 
Meg know the name she's thinking of, I might give my 
poor yindict, — and I've seen a great many babies in my 
time, my children !" 

<< Don't you think then, Mrs. Handy, that Roderick is 
a lovely name ? Roderick Levis ! I declare it does sound 
so romantic ! or Peregrine ? — ^^eregrine Levis ! that's a 
sweet name too." 

" Yes, my child — ^your taste is most superfluous — ^most 
elegant, as I may say ;" — ^niy mother smiled once more — 
" and so is Mr. Levis's — ^most learned and Latinish ;" — 
my father smiled too — " but, my dear children, " 

But, my dear Reader, allow me to remark in this 
place 

Allow you to remark ! why my dear Mr. Levis, at 

this rate you will never get through the chapter^— and I 
am heartily tired of it already, I assure you. Do, pray, 
let alone your digressions and your moral remarks, — ^no 
one desires to hear them; and besides, Levis, you 
know you can introduce them in some other place, just as 
well. 

Ah, my dear Reader ! it is in that you err. My r^hiarks 
are much better off where they are already. — And be- 
sides, whether they are or not, I certainly shall not change 
their places ; — ^you can read them or let them alone, just 
as you please ; for depend upon it, I will discontinue my 
history altogether, or have my own way of telling it. Take 
your choice. But let me gently admonish you, that, if 
you lose my history by your own petulence, you will lose 
more than you will ever find again. 

Allow me then to remark, how susceptible are all men 
—and women too— to the influence of flattery. You may 
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emfrty a man's pockets with impunity, provided in return 
you £11 his ear with the food it most affects. I do not 
think I am more ill-natured than my neighbours ; yet I 
confess, sweet Reader, that I am fond of consoling myself 
for my own weakness, by observing the weaknesses of 
other and greater men : and during the whole course of 
such observations, I have never found the man so inde« 
pendent as to spurn at flattery— the flattery even of a 
fool. He feels that he is cheated ; he knows 

Que tout flatteur 
Vit anx ddpens de celnl qui r^coute ; 

he vows never to be so taken in again ; but, poor man! 
he is like the raven of which I read when at school ;^« 

Le corbean, hontenz et confbB, 
Jni tt m ois %n peu tord— qa^on ne Py prendrait ploi. 

Would you have an instance ? Witness my father, — ^who, 
with all his follies, was certainly a man of education ; and 
yet could listen with pleasure to the praises of an old 
midwife — upraises too on his knowledge of a language, of 
which she knew no more than he did of a prolapsus tOeri. 

Well I It is an ill wind, they say, etc., and I have rea- 
son to feel grateful for the old hag's deceit, as you will 
perceive in the course of my history. — 

'< But, my diildren," continued the lady of whom I have 
just spoken with so much reverence, '< you seem, all this 
time, to have forgot the babe's interest— bless his little 
heart!' Now, there's his rich, gouty uncle, who has no 
children, and " 

" That's true ! Meg has more sense than either of us," 
said my father, rubbing his hands with delight. 

" But his name is Jeremy !" said my mother, turning 
up her nose with disgust. 

" Tes, my dear child ; but Jeremy is a very romanti- 
cal name. There was Sir Jeremy What-d'ye-call-hiro, 
3* 
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and Sir Jeremy Thingumbob,— all giant-killers ! and a 
great many other Sir Jeremie^/' said my nonse, winking 
at my father very significantly* 

** Indeed ! and is that trae V* questioned my mother, 
while her pretty face brightened up again. 

<< Certainly !" answered my father^ while his hurt con- 
science tickled him sorely. 

<< Certainly !" echoed my nurse, while her stale jaws 
chuckled with triumph. 

"Then, Jeremy it shall be," said the parson, as he 
gently drew his chair nearer my mother. 

" Jeremy Levis, it shall be," said the parson's wife, 
as she fondly threw her arms round the neck^ of my 
father. 

" Master Jeremy Levis, it shall be," said the parson's 
wife's nurse, as sbne carefully took the bone of contention 
out of its cradle. 

And Mr. Jeremy Levis it is,— saith the identical Jeremy 
himself, as he politely ushers his reader to the end of the 
chapter. 



CHAPTER m. 

Doctrina sed yim promovet inaitam; 
Bectique coitus pectora roborant: 
VtcwKtae defeeete mows, 
' Indeeorant bene nata cvlpae. 

HoR.— drw. 

TffE whole of this chapter I intend devoting to an Essay 
on the Education of Children, as I have in a manner stated 
in the above beautiful lines from a fkvofurite poet. Be not 
frightened at this declaration, courageous Reader ; for I 
believe most religiously that "Example speaks louder 
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tksn Arecept," and there&re fmrpose to izurtrnet joa^ not 
by a series of maxims, but by an account of the proceed- 
ings of Mr. and Mrs. Levis with their son Jeremy, from 
the tune when the latter first attempted crawling to the 
time when first he attended school,-«the which epoch did 
not commence, until he had reached the interesting age 
of seven years. 

I may be said to have commenced life under bettor 
auspices than many, inasmuch as from my earliest uifiui* 
cy I had instructors in two difierent languages— my 
father always using the language of severity, and jny 
mother that of indulgence. The former maintained, as 
a principle, that nothing was ever gained by coaaeing ; 
and that the numerous examples, which we have of de- 
bauched youth, were the results of a want of proper 
severity on the part of their parents, or other guardians : 
the latter, on the contrary, thought that all things were to 
be giained by coaxing ; and that, in every case, the dis« 
solute habits of the young man were to be attributed to 
an undue restraint, which, when once broken, made liberty 
seem a kind of stolen pleasure — the more to be revelled 
in. Now, "both were right and both were wrong." The 
fact is, that youth is like butter (a savoury comparison, by 
the by, — ^when the latter is not spoiled) : — ^In its natural 
state— ^I mean, ihe state in which it appears when just 
foimedr— it is soft, and easily adapted to our purposes : 
apply but the slightest degree of steady heat, and it is 
melted — apply but the slightest degree of steady cold, and 
it becomes hard ; and in either of these cases is much 
the same — being devilishly hard to manage. However, I 
have promised not to moralize in this chapter. 

b may readily be supposed that I made great progress 
under two such able instructors. If I cried for any thing 
which it was not right that I should have, and which my 
fother refused, my mother would directly give it to me, 
or even snatch it from my father's hand, exclaiming that 
he was «« ruining the child's temper." In this way I 
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grew up one of the most self-willed little animals that ever 
had legs. Whenever I did any thing wrong, my father 
was sure to abuse me in the most violent terms ; when my 
my mother would as surely take my part ; and a battle 
was the immediate consequence. And these contests 
generally terminated in the same manner : — My father 
would shrug up his shoulders and say to my mother " Well,. 
Mrs. Levis ! you are spoiling that child ;" and she would 
pout her lip and answer — " O ! it will be time enough to 
correct him when he's grown up." 

By the time I had completed my fifth year my love of 
mischief was inordinate. I destroyed every thing I could 
get into my power : I scribbled over my father's sermons, 
burnt holes in my mother's aprons, hung the cat up by 
the hind legs, and played a thousand other << roguish 
tricks" (as my mother called them.) But my chief delight 
lay in tormenting the company that frequented the 
house : — ^I would pin the gentlemen's coat tails together, 
set fire to their wigs, etc. — and qj9 for the ladies — " Age- 
dum I pauca accipe — •" 

One evening, when several of the neighbours were as- 
sembled in the parlour at tea, I was called in to exhibit 
myself. — ^I was then considered as a very pretty little boy ; 
and it was my mother's delight to dress me in the most 
fantastical manner, and thus extort praises of my beauty — 
andher taste — from all her visitors. — Most of the present 
company were women of large families : but there was 
one married woman in the room, who had never been 
Messed with children ; and she wi^s more extravagant than 
any in her admiration of my infantile graces and — accom-. 
plishments ! However, with the common instinct of chil- 
dren and puppies, I perceived at once that she really dis- 
liked me ; and consequently, I considered her the most 
suitable person to play my pranks upon. Hitherto I had 
shunned all her caresses ; but just when she had received 
a cup of hot tea, and was beginning to stir the mixture 
affectedly to and fro — as elderly ladies mil do in compa« 
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ny,— bokmg at the same time soot enough to dot the 
cream, I rushed afi^sctiofiately towards her, and dalihed 
the cup with its sctdding contents directly in her (ace. 
The lady screamed, as well she might ; / only danced 
about the room laughing most vociferoudy, and c!af»pittg 
my little hands for joy. But in the midst of my rejoicing, 
as if -to teach me that even at my tender age haman plea* 
sure was but fleeting, my father roughly seized me by the 
arm, boxed my ears, and ordered me to leave die room 
directly, and go to bed. Do you think I obeyed him f 
No ! I Tan, as usual in such cases, behind my mother 
(who had seemed rather pleased at my belmTiour than 
otherwise.) My father looked perplexed— my mother 
looked peifectly composed ; my father looked as though 
he were about to say something— my mother actually did 
say something. 

^^He meant no hatm, Mr. Levis, Tm sure. It was 
only child's play ; and he has promised never to do so 
agun*'— {patting me proudly upon the head.) 

Hie reverend gentleman found his voice :— 

« Mrs. licvls, rm astonMied at your conduct 1 Do you 
mean to encourage that boy in every Idnd of deviltry ? 
Do you intend to teach him, woman, to rebel against his 
father ?— Leave the room, sir, this instant ! I insist upon 
it!" 

I had to obey him : but my mother immediately fbl- 
lowed me ! 

This is but one of a number of instances, in ^v^chmy 
mother's folly was directly teaching me, that, in whatever 
degree I might offend my father, I had only to fly to her 
to be shielded from all consequences. 

Another year rolled by— — 

I say "rolled," not because that word is generally 
adopted to denote the course of lime-^I hate vulgarity !—; 
but because it is particularly expressive of the season of 
my life for which I have used it. For, between ourselves, 
beloved Reader, there is a wide difference in our concep- 
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tions of the passage of the year at different periods of 
our existence. Before the age of puberty, her car roUs 
heavily onward, like an old family .coach : but after that 
period the party-coloured Hours, the Year's smug coach- 
men, whip up their prancing steeds, and hurry their mis- 
tress to her journey's end before we can detect the co- 
lour of. her wheels. 

Another year rolled by; and my seventh birth-day 
found me as wicked as you imagine, and ignorant of all 
school knowledge, saving my alphabet. For though I 
was by no means dull, and though my father undertook to 
instruct me, yet — ^thanks to his partner's kindness ! — I 
never took a book in my hand oftener than once a week ; 
and then — ^I used its leaves to n^ake chickens and ferry- 
boats. 

Ever since I had thrown off the petticoat and put oa 
the trowsers, I had slept in a little room adjoining my 
mother's apartment ; and during the summer season the 
door of communication was left constantly open, in order 
to afibrd the air a freer circulation. One morning as I 

lay awake in my little^ bed r But here it 

is proper to inform you, patient Reader, that with the 
commencement of this paragraph I assume a new cha- 
racter. Hitherto you have listened to me kindly ; but 
you have listened to me as you would to the parrot, 
which repeats what it hears, but without knowing what it 
repeats. It is true I have had one superiority over the 
bird : — ^in understanding what I have been saying — though 
of its truth or falsehood I know no mbre than he — and 
that is all.'*' But from this time I assume a new charac 
ter. You are now to listen tp me as the grave historian 
of my own thoughts, words, and actions, responsible for 
every thing I utter, whether of myself or others ; for I 
remember, as well as if they were but the offspring of 
yesterday, every deed, every word, every feeling, which 
has been my delight or my misery " since these arms of 



* As you wiU be assured by consulUiig tbe note at tbe end of tbe f|m 
ejiapteroftbisbook. 
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none had seven years^ pith."->-0 memory ! thou art a 
blessing and a curse !-^Sweet is it, when the wings of 
evening 1>rood over the drowsy earth, to hear thy gentle 
whisper, as thou comest on velvet foot, telling of days of 
by.gone pleasure, and scenes whose little roughnesses 
have all been softened down by the nice touch of distance ; 
but bitter — O, bitter as the sick man's draught — ^yet full 
as wholesome ! to hear that whisper changed to the hoarse 
voice of upbraiding, when fhou chargest us with deeds, 
whose harshness Time's finger cannot smooth-->thoughts 

whose blackness— ^-but I forget myself. 

One morning, as I lay awake in my little bed cogitating 
on new plans of mischief, I heard my name mentioned in 
no gentle manner by my reverend father. "Little pitch- 
ers" saitb the homely proverb " have big ears" — and you 
may be sure that mine played me not false. Thus he be* 
gan in a voice of great solemnity : — 
" Mary, are you awake ?" 

" Yes, my love !" softly answered my mother. She 
must bave awoke in a very affectionate humour ; for it was 
the first time I had ever heard her address my father by 
so tender an appellation. 

" I will not reproach you now, Mary, for your indis- 
creet indulgence of Jeremy. I -know it all arises from 
an excess of motherly affection. But do you not think 
that Jeremy is very ignorant for a boy of his age ? 
My mother made no answer. 

" Now, Mary, it is a duty we owe to God, as well as to 
ourselves, not merely to keep unsullied the purity of his 
morals ; but to see that he improves those mental facul- 
ties which a wise Providence has thought fit to bestow upon 
bim. — ^I say, wife, that Jeremy shall go to school this very 
day !" 

That horrid " school'* was enough for me : I waited 
not for more— 

" I wont go to school. Ma* !" I exclaimed, fUshing into 
her bed room*-" No— I wont !" 
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la an iostant my father's solemnity was gone'*~polU;«ly 
giving pkice to his passion. " What's that you say, sir ?" 
he roared, whik his long legs, in their native state, made 
an aw&l spring from the bed-^" you wont, wont you ? you 
scoundrel f'-rAnd simultaneously with his legs his right 
aim formed an acute angle : but when he had leaped cut 
of the bed, / had leaped into it— -and the geometrical figure 
was spoiled. " Come out of that bed, sir ! come out this 
instant, you ungrateful whelp ! come out, I say !" I made 
no answer ; but, with my mother's trembling aid, gendy 
^d out by the other side, and flew up the garret stairs to 
Betty's sheltering arms ; where I lay in the utmost trepi* 
dation (though I might have known Uiat my father was too 
modest a man to intrude on Betty's privacy) till my poor 
mother brought me my clothes. In what way my parents 
settled the dispute I know not : but my mother told me 
that she had come off conqueror ; and certain it is, that 
for a whole week I heard not the name of school. 

But that week was like aU others in the calendar— too 
honest to outlive its appointed period. On the day which 
terminated it, pleased by the matin h3rmns of some little 
feathered choristers, I generously resolved to rewjird their 
piety by a few bits of — stone. So " up I rose and 
donn'd my clothes ;" and sallied forth to their Epicurean 
concert room : where whom should I meet, parading its 
gravelled avenues, but my reverend sire.*-*If the reader 
has paid a certain list of mine that attention which it 
merits, he will remember that my father rose eariy, leav- 
ing my mother in bed. — F wished him good morning with 
my usual impudence, and proceeded to distribute 
my alms. But he laid his huoid upon my shoulder-— 
^* Stop sir ! put an end to your deviltry !— we will now see 
who is master !" So saying, he forced me right about ; 
and we returned together to the houjsie. 

*<Here, Betty! prepare some breakfast for Master 
Jeremy-*-no sobbing sir ! and hark you, sir, be pleased to 
take as little time at your meal as possible !" 
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"I don't waul any breakfast''*— pouted Jeremy. 

"O * so much the better, sir ! Put on your hat then, 
and come with me." 

There was no opportunity to escape ; for my father 
kept his. sharp eye upon my motions : so I was obliged 
to accompany him, with a full heart and an empty 
stomach, to the Village School. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Quopmri- 



Jjmfo soipeiud looiloi tabulainqoe |ae«ito, 
Ibant — 



I BO not mean to lengthen out this chapter by an ac- 
count of all my foibles while at school ; I shall merely 
mention such incidents uaite absdutely necessary to the 
ekcidatiim of my ftiture history t^-for credit me, dear 
Reader, that the record of my childish foUy is as tire- 
some to my own self, as it can possibly be to you, and 
that I should never have written a line thereon, could the 
task by any means have been avoided. However—- be , 
the ice of oar misfortunes as thick as it may, there is I 
always 4>ne drop of consolatioD unfrozen in the midst ; 
and here is youm, viz. &Bi this is the last chapter ifi 
which you itntl meet Mr. Jeremy Levis, till he has thrown 
off his child's attire. Bear with him then, till he can 
wekoBie yon in the Second Book with better entertain- 
ment. 

We-^namdy, flie Reverend Mr. Ichabod Levis and 
young Master Jeremy Levis— >fbuad the teacher engaged 
in sweeping his own school room. He looked both sur- 
prised and aabained-*«orpfised at our early visit, and 
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ashamed at being detected in doing the business of 
an ordinary house wench. However, my father never 
troubled himself with apologies. " Mr. Cordery," said 
he, " I intrust my son to your management. Make some- 
thing of him, if you can ; for I cannot. He is- an idle, 
self-willed, ignorant boy, and needs the whip as much as 
any child you ever laid eyes on,— the more you use it, 
the better I shall like you. . If he is not in your way, I 
will leave him with you now. You can give him a book 
to read till your school hour«" And without waiting an 
answer to this singular address, he threw me on a bench, 
and stalked deliberately out of the room. I could have 
cried with pleasure ; but, child as I was, I had some pride, 
and would rather have torn out my eyes, than suffered them 
to betray such weakness before a stranger. I therefore 
employed myself with studying the physiognomy of my 
future tyrant ; fori as to the book which had been given to 
me in accordance with my father's wish, you may be sure 
I did not take the trouble to open it. 

Mr* Peleg Cordery was one of the most ludicrous 
looking objects you can possibly imagine for a village 
schoolmaster. In all my hfe I never have seen his equal 
for ugliness; and I never expect to see it. His body 
was neither taller nor stouter than that of a good sized 
boy of fourteen years of age ; and the little he had of it, 
was cast in the. vilest mould. Moreover, an accident 
which befel him in his youth had shortened one of his 
legs, and the necessity, thence arising, of wearing the 
heel of one shoe considerably higher than the other, 
added to the natural chaims of his person a most grace- 
ful limp. But, to compensate for the smallness of his 
body, Nature had given him an enormous head—- equally 
remarkable for beauty. The hair, (he never would wear 
a wig,) was red, stiff, and bushy, and combed upwards 
bam his forehead in a pyramidal shape^^like the flame 
from the um of a sepulchre,^— probably with an intent to 
add, in appearance, to his stature ; the forehead rough 
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and remarkably promment. The eyes were almost des- 
titate of browsy extremely (]ull and projecting, and most 
^nerally surrounded by a red circle ; and the nose was 
the smallest that ever sat upon so lai;ge a face, and turned 
upwards— doubtless in disgust of his mouth ; which latter 
I shall take the liberty of omitting in my description. 

The mind of this lovely creature was ^ amiable as his 
person. He was the very prince of schoolmasters : — ^his 
firowDj in spite of his lack of eyebrows, was as potent as 
Jove's ; and ill fared that youngster's breech whose dull 
ear caught not the first note of command from Mr. Peleg. 

I was for three years under the care of this worthy 
man ; two of which I shall not touch upon^ as they were 
only marked on my part by an indulgence of fn|^ propensity 
lor mischief, and on the part of my master by an indul- 
gence of hi8 propensity for flogging* During the last 
year, however, I formed a very close intimacy with a boy 
named Dick Hazard, who had four years advantage of 
me in age, and full as many in wickedness, and was the 
terror of every sober-minded person in the village. There 
was another boy in the school of the same age as Dick, 
but the very reverse of him in character. Edward Clay- 
ton (for such was his name) bad taken an unaccountable 
liking to me at first, and had oflen warned me to avoid 
Hazard; but, as the latter was very attractive in his 
manners, and the former, from a certain sedateness, quite 
the contrary, I utterly disregarded the caution — ^nay, 
became only the more attached to Dick. From that time 
Clayton avoided me, and Dick and I were sworn com- 
rades. Few deeds of mischief were there which we did 
not attempt, and still fewer which attempted we did not 
accomplish. 

One cold winter's evening we found a dead horse lying 
in the road, at a little distance from the village. It struck 
us iinmediately that the defunct animal might subserve 
our love pf fim ; and I happening to recollect that directly 
opposite my father's house there lived an old couple, that 
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rose earlier an4 retired later than any other two persona in 
the parish, we resolved to s^and the horse against their 
door, and leave him to his fate. Luckily fpr our purpose, the 
night was very dark ; and at a late hour, after labouring 
for some time, we managed to drag our prize into the 
village without being noticed. We then, with the great-' 
est exertion of our feeble powers, succeeded in placing 
Bucephalus with his fore-legs against the door and his 
hind-legs beyond the large stone which served as step, 
steadying his position -by inclining his body against one of 
the doorlposts. Our plan succeeded perfectly — it nearly 
eventuated in the death of the old woman ! for when she 
opened the door in the morning, our steed, with amorous 
violence, threw his rough fore-legs round her wrinkled 
neck, and both horae and lady oame prostrate on the 
floor. 

I saw the whole affiiir from a window, but was too 
much alarmed to enjoy it ; yet, as the old man made no 
complaint to my &ther, I tiiought we had escaped. I 
was mistakened — as Master Peleg soon proved, to the 
satisfaction of both Dick and myself, by making our 
seats uncomfortable for the rest of the day. At every 
lash would the wretch exclaim, <* How does it. feel, my 
boy& — heh ?" or << How do you like tricks upon old peo- 
pie— heht" and when he had finished the exercise, 
panting with his exertions^ faasaid to us, ** And now, hark 
ye, my lads ! your next feat shall carry you out of my 
school !"-Hmd he laughed at his own bad jest so longand 
heartily, that several little boys actually cried with terror. 

Dick and I remembered the threat, and, completely 
tired of the service, resolved to procure our discharge the 
'v^ry next day-^— and in a manner, too, most soothing to 
our in^uieifedings ; and as there was a lad about to quit 
the school at this very time, (named Harry Smith,) not 
quite sixteen years old, but remarkably active and power- 
ful, we agreed to admit him into our confederacy. 
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The next day miiled upon three as resolute heroes as 
ever graced the annals of rebellion ; and the only boy in 
the Bchod that would have opposed us, Edward Clayton, 
being fortunately absent, we did not wait a moment to put 
our plot into execution. We approached the tyrant's 
throne together — which was a little platform that the 
litde man had raised, at one end of the room, to elevate his 
httlebody ; — ^I placed myself behind him, within reach of 
his girdle ;* Dick disposed himself at his right hand ; and 
Harry Smith to<^ his station below the platform, 

"What does all this mean — ^heh? what do you want?*' 
gruffly asked the Caesar. 

"I want you, sir, to explain me a passage in my Latin, 
sir," meekly replied conspirator Dick. 

The unsuspecting wretch turned reluctantly round to 
help Dick through his preteaded difficulty, and just then I 
Bopped the girdle over his head, and bound his puny arms. 
That was the signal. Dick gagged him, and Smith tied 
his legs together. We then fastened him to one of his 
own benches with a cord provided for the occasion, and, 
each of us drawing a cowhide from under his waistcoat, 
set to work, exclaiming at every blow, *^ How does it 
feel, Peleg ? How does it feel, my lad— heh ? How like 
you tricks upon young people — ^heh?" while every now 
ftQd then Dick would peep under his face, and cry out to 
ine, "Give it to him, Jerry ! it doesn't hurt the old ras- 
^ at all ; he's laughing at us." Soon half of the 
school, finding that Peleg could not see them, (he being 
^und with his face downwards,) took an active share in 



* Bo Hi. Peiec wu food of calling s strap of hb own invention, wherewith 
h.^ ^<nt to bind the arms of hie popili when he gave them Practical Uln»- 
jnooniof bis syBtem of morals. It was nothing more than a long strip of lea- 
"M>^ with a hole in one extremltv, through which passed the other extremity, 
^^ « Uttd of tlim-hMt. Whenever a new papU was added to the school, 
r-'^t who was fond of displaying his wit, would addren him thus, pro- 
^Jffns the itrap :~" You see this girdle, young gentleman ! weU. I hope you 
^ aefer have occasion for it. I call it so from the celebrated girdle of Venus, 
;««« when a hid iajgraeelets, I make use of it to rs/Mwhlm— he, he, he !" 
(Ktliaiiig • honibie a ghasdy unile.') 

4* 
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our qxHTty while the Teat locrfced oq m sileiit but deep-felt 
enjoyment. One of the boys emptied an ink bottle into his 
hair, anotherthrew ashes on his sacred head. 



Wbkh witk mmeh ToiteflilMROW beriMiok oS; 
BJfl ftce scUl coBlMtiBi with lean ud fkowui, 
Tba badgn of kb pain ud oien 
Tliat bad HOC Hata, Willi potent raaaoa, aleePd 
Tlie heaita of boys, tbqr moat peifoioe 
And Rage lienelf Iwve langii'd too 



while, to sum up all, Dick Hazard took the pan of warm 
watendddi stood upon the stoye, emptied into it the con- 
tents of eveiy inkstand in the room, and then threw the 
Tile mixture over his Tiler person. As if that were the 
preconcerted signal, the whole school instantly broke up; 
and Dick and I, having preTiously ungagged the sufferer 
that he might roar for help, bid him an affectionate fare- 
well, pulled down the stoyepipe upon him, and then left 
him to make the most of Iub acute perc^pUons. 

-— *— Hius endeth my life at school, and the First Book 
of my history. 
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BOOK SECOND. 



CHAPTER L 

Peace be at your labour, konett flthennen ! 

^ WjBATy Edward! will you not evon wait till I nay 
thank youl" 

Still he made no answer^ but glancing hia eye from 
Dick tome, with a look that plainly said. There can bene 
words between Edward Clayton and the friend of such a 
man as Hazard, turned coldly round, and departed* 

The story is soon told. 

Like all other idlers, I was fond of iGshing ; and Dick 
being similarly disposed, you will not wonder that a sum* 
Bier's morning should find us on the banks of a stream 
which wandered at some two or three mdes distance, from 
the village, labile silently engaged in our humane diver- 
sion, a little boy joined us with a basket on hi$ arm. 

" Have you caught any thing?" he civilly a9ked. 
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" Yes," answered I, with equal civility, — " and there it 
goes again," as I seized his basket and threw it into the 
stream. 

Dick laughed loudly, and swore it was " a damned good 
trick ;"while jthe poor little fellow wrung his hands, and cried 
most bitterly. I was fond of mischief, but not hard-heaited ; 
and seeing the latter's distress, I stripped off my clothes 
and plunged into the water ; for, though it was deep, I 
apprehended no danger, as I was an excellent swimmer, 
and the object at no great distance. However, just as I 
touched the handle, a violent cramp seized my limbs, and 
I became powerless. In this extremity, I called on Dick 
to help me ; but that warm friend coolly answered, <^ Keep 
up, Jerry, till I get some help !" and rac off to procure 
the aid of others ; while the boy, who had no great rea- 
son to care for me, cried out in absolute anguish, <' O, 
sir! never mind my basket! never mind my basket !" 

For a few minutes I was able to maintain my head 
above the water by the use of my arms ; but they^i length 
proved powerless, and do help seemed nigh. O, with 
what agony I gaied upon the green banks, that were so 
near, and yet so far for me, and thought that never more 
I should behold them ! A crowd of maddening fancies 
came galloping through my brain in rapid succession, 
each one striving to push before the rest ; — the memories 
of my past days, in which I had never done a good deed ; 
the images of my parents, that seemed to curse me for my 
ingratitude ; and lastly, the future, with all its hitherto dim 
horrours most frightfully distinct.— I could bear no more : I 
tried to shriek, but could not : my mouth grew parched ; and 
my eyes seemed straining from their sockets for want of 
light ; and my brain reeled ; and I felt the cold brine bub- 
ble in my ears, and pass my eyes — my head : and then 
dame the gasp of suffocation, as though I were struggling 
with the night-mare ; and I clung to the basket, in the 
mad hope that it might save me : and then — — 
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When I came to my senses, I found myself upon a pallet, 
in a miserable hut. By my side were ; — a rough-looking 
man, who had evidently been aiding in my recovery ; and 
the little boy, whose injury had been so dearly revengedy 
smiling through his tears ; and Dick Hazard, looking as 
usual; and — ^Edward Clayton! his clothes and hair drip- 
ping water, and his mild eyes lighted up with pleasure. 
Then I knew who had preserved me. 

^' Dear Edward ! and do I owe my life to you ?" I sob- 
bed — ^for my heart was full to bursting. He pressed my 
hand without speaking, and prepared to leave the room. 

" What — Edward ! will you not even wait till I may 
thank you ?" 

Still he made no answer ; but glancing his eye from 
Dick to me, with a look that plainly said, there can be no 
words between Edward Clayton and the friend of such 
a man as Hazard, turned coldly round, and departed. 



CHAPTER U. 



Th* adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Is song, but breaka off ia the middle. 

HkdHrai. 

Whek the accident mentioned in the preceding chap, 
ter befel the unfortunate Jeremy, he had completed his 
sixteenth year : yet it had no permanent effect upon his 
character ; it only damped its ardour— while he was wet. 

His genius now — 

^But Clayton, Edward CIayton~what became of 

Mm 7 
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O, my best endeavouiB to discover him were fruitless ; 
I never saw him afterwards, till — 

^Till when, good Jeremy 1 

Be easy, sweet Reader ; yon riuill know all about it in 
due season : and as for Dick Hazard — ^I teU you this to 
prevent any further interruption on your part-^when I 
reproached him for his indi^reaoe to my fate, he an- 
swered like a true philosopher-— << I knew that I could 
not save you ; and we might both have been drowned to- 
gether." Remember, Reader— ^Dick was at this time 
twenty years old, and as powerful in frame as most men 
are at thirty ! 

——Of course, you had nothing more to do with 
him? 

Psha ! let me continue my history. 

My genius now soared to higher flights-*- 

" Soared !"• — Soul of Prosopopeia ! who would have 
supposed that I, Jeremy Levis, who abhor the very name 
of vulgarity, would have stooped to handle such a figure — 
a figure so distorted, so worn, so daubed by the filthy 
thumbs and forefingers of every piddling writer ! — ^Fea- 
thers and falcon-beaks ! the merest schoolboy that thinks 
he has a genius makes an eagle of it at once ? though, 
alas ! when the poor thing attempts to <* soar," like many 
another ambitious chicken, it runs fmd of the earth again. 
It is all owing, I verily believe, to that high-minded phi- 
losopher (he should have been tarred and — ^feathered) 
who made man a plucked fowl. Ever since his time, 
philanthropists have been endeavouripg to restore human 
nature to its primitive state by adding plumage. Well'— be 
it so I if a man choose to give his genius wings wherewith 
it may fly away from him, I cannot help it : but, thank 
God ! I ain not so vain as to plume myself on any re- 
semblance which may rank me in the order of Gallinae — 
or of Anseres (if you prefer the latter.) Therefore, I 
will not say " my genius now soared to higher flights," 
but I will say, my genius now mounted a better steeds I 
advise all writers of all classes, but especially the writers 
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of novels, to adopt this figure, and for the following two 

rea^MiB :••••• 

Ut. Because Pegasus himself was a horse— although a 
flying i>ne : 

2d. BecAage horses are of various qualities ; whereas 
all eagles are alike — ^in disposition. 

Wherefore : — ^If you write gravely, you say your ge- 
nius has mounted or straddled a sober steed ; if gaily-— a 
gay, prancing steed ; if turgidly — an Anti-Pythagorean 
steed- — ^i. e. a steed which has been fed on beans ; and 
of your style be barren — you have only to go the nearest 
common and select a Rozinante— and so on, ^^ to the end 
of the chapter." 

My genius now mounted a better steed. I longed for 
knighthood from the hands of the Lady Yeuus, or, more 
properly speaking, its spurs. But, be that as it may, I 
longed to wear her colours : and I did not despair of 
success ; for I thought myself an exceedingly good-look- 
ing youth.-— Yon smile, fair Reader. Well, if you would 
have your doubts resolved, be good enough to turn the 
leaf; for a proper sense of his own dignity will not suffer 
Jeremy Levis to tie his picture to the fag-end of a 
chapter. 



Vol. I. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 



Look here, upon this irf^tuw- 



Hamlet. 



George ! bring hither the large mirror. — ^There, set it 
directly before me. Psha !— so — ^that will do ; now leave 
me. — ^Stay ! you may take it back, George ; I think I 

shall have no occasion for it. Heigho ! I am not what 

I was, and must paint from memory. 

To begin with the head. My hair was black and soft, 
with a slight tendency to curl ; my forehead neither high 
nor low, but extremely well formed ; my brows finely 
arched, and very expressive ; my eyes black and full of 
the devil ; my nose rather too long for the rest of my 
features ; my mouth good enoug b for a man ; and my 
complexion so delicate, that a facetious old woman of the 
neighbourhood was, wont to call me "smock-face." My 
figure was short and slightly made, but symmetrical. In 
a word, I took after my mother in every thing but my 
nose, and that was purely my father's. Now, sweet one, 
are your doubts resolved ? You smile at my vanity ! — 
O, that smile will soon vanish, when you consider that I 
am praising what no more exists. Now — ^the shrivelled 
hand of Winter hath dusted thick the snow flakes mid my 
raven locks ; and bald-headed Time, and Care, his sal- 
low sister, have fretted many a wrinkle in these pallid 
cheeks : soon too, my- eyes will lose what little lustre 
they have left, and nothing will remain to mark the site 
of former beauty, save this lone watch-tower, so often 
blown by— —handkerchiefs, — ^my mighty nose. Nay, 
if you are disgusted with the old man's visage, look to 
the opposite page and forget it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HfO S* iiuoi 



Avojfovy dtmo^ou ys' 6tk roi tfs v'avou^ I^u« 



Uiii of my intrigues, though low in its origin, raised 
my character to a very high pitch in the estimation of the 
neigbboars. The abigail that officiated in the house next 
to my Other's was very pretty, and being a girl of fine 
^38te, conceiyed a friendship for Master Jeremy. To 
facilitate oar intercourse, she agreed to leave open the 
Kuttle in the roof of her house, that I might tkius find my 
^^1 to her apartment*; for the roof was continuQUS with 
tbat of my father's house, which was likewise provided 
^th a scuttle. At midnight; then, I slipped off the more 
^^brous pai4 of my dress, for comfort's sake (it being 
^OQ the middle of July), stole through the garret on tip- 
^) for fear of alarming Betty, opened the scuttle, and 
crept out upon the neighbouring roof. To my mortifica- 
^on J found the promised entrance closed. I knocked 
*o%— I knocked loudly ; but it did not open: I called 
*^%— I called loudly ; but received no answer. Tired 
&t length, and cursing the faithlessness of the sex, I crept 
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back ; but what was my surpriae and indignation to find 
my return prevented, either through the jealousy o€ 
Betty, or according to a concerted plan between her and 
my friend ! Imagine my situation— -imagine me sitting 
upon a housetop, haVf naked, afraid to move lest I should 
roU of, and with the comfortable expectation of watching- 
till morning. I thought I should go mad with vexation z 
but my phdosophic position awakened better thoughts. 
I began to moraksse : I imagined satires against tike female 
sex ; and I vowed inwardly never to have any transac- 
tions with th^m : and then I looked upon the star&, and 
grew poetic ; and then I shut my eyes, and grew — sleepy ; 
and twenty times at least — " horresco referens !*'^ — I was 
in danger of falling. At length the shame-revealing 
mom drew aside the curtain of night, and bade the world 
awake. If you have ever been in a similar situation—*! 
beg your pardon, sir — if you have ever sat out the night 
in Oudyj and felt the cool breath of the morning blow 
upon your burning eyes, and parched lips, and feverish 
ddn, you Can readily imagine what I mean, when I d?^ 
elare that my sensations amounted to absolute ecstaey 
whm I saw Uie first faint blush begin to tinge the virgiB 
East. But those sensations were of no long continuance ; 
for one of your good early risers happening to discover a 
atiiange looking object on the parson's house-top, having 
what appeared to be its body erect and covered with a 
shirt, and two long things Uke legs hanging down the 
sid^s ai the roof in becoming nudity^ called to one of 
his neighboum to look ai it. This latter called to another ; 
and he to another ; and in a very short time a tittle knot 
of people had collected opposite the house. Two minotes 
inore--Hind I verily believe I woidd have jumped into the 
garden : but, fortunately for my neck and your improve- 
ment, before those minutes had elapsed, the scuttle slowly 

opened, and gave to vie w 

Ah, dear Reader, I must stop I My fingers itch to make 
you feel my power. Yes ! I would fain leave you to fill 
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upibat ■ ■■ ■■ y<Huwrif ; but I know you would supply the 
ea?ity with my father's pump-handle nose and ohuich- 

— *WeUy Jeremy! and suppose that I did:*-Uiey 
vouk! answvr, would they not ?•« 

CertBinty, sweet Readerj certainly. Your taste iM 
most excellent-*-^^ most superfluous," as my nurse would 
say-smd I wish that I might follow it. Then, what 
scenes would'l paint? I would stand my fa&er in the 
gairet, in his shiit^-^s bright eyes flashing Hght- 
oinga, his long nose portending hurricanes, and his wide 
mouth threatening to devour said nose — , with a stout 
iMTch rod in one hand, and slim Master Jeremy in the 
other; and Jeremy top in bis shirt— his misehieTous 
eyes doil with shame, his paternal nose pale with terror, 
and his maternal mouth opening from affectionate sym- 
pathy with said nose*-, with the tail of his father's shirt 
in one hand, and the end of his father's rod in the other. 
I woid d b ut, alas ! I am not writing a romance, and 

the<iigmty of history requires me to give the truth, which 

■ . t he night-cap'd head of Betty. 

"Why, Jerry ! is that you ?— Mercy on me, how came 
you there?" 

I made no answer, but leaped through tbe*o*pening, and 
^mpted to pass her.* But my Fotis was not to be 
^i^iited as cavalierly : she took me by the arm, drew me 
ioto her room, seated me beside her on her yet warm 
M) aad repeated her question. Still I played mute. 
"0 ?ery well. Master Jerry ! if you're so cross, I shall 
keep jou here till you grow good humoured again, that's 
^•" So saying, she locked the door, and put the key 
under her pillow. I was convinced that I might as well 
yield, so began in turn — *« What the devil did you fasten 
«»e out for, Betty?" 

" La, now ! who was to know you were out tfiere, Mas- 
5* 
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ter Jerry t I never knew yon to bang shirts out a-airing 
before!" 

<< Come, come, Miss Betty ; no fibs ! I'll be sworn 
that you knew I was there— -I see it by your eyes !" 

<< You ought to be ashanled of yourself, Master Jere- 
my ! so you ought ! to excuse a poor body so ! I nerer 
thought that you would treat me so, Jei^ ! no, never !** 
and the crocodile shed tears; — O, woman's tears !-^ut 
I believe I have spoken on that subject before, sweet 
Reader; and, if I mistake not, I told you at the same 
time that I could never resist their power. 

" Well, Betty, you need not be so angry \^ 

" Haven't I cause to be angry, yoU ? Be done, 

Master Jeremy ! Be done with your nonsense !-*-I should 
think you had enough of it last night. — ^Be done I say, 
Jerry ?- — ^If you don't — I'll slap your face for you !" 

I was determined to seal our reconciliation with a kiss ; 
and I succeeded. 

——The more shame for you, Jeremy. Tou should 
have had more spirit than to be so soon reconciled, — and 
with a woman too so much your senior ! 

Yesr-bul, my dear Reader, you forget that I owed my 
birth, in some degree, to Betty — ^and besides, she was a 
very pretty woman. 

— --0, that alters the case ! ^ 

It was with dread that I descended to the breakfast 
room. However, the meal went off as usual; — ^my 
fkther played his part in silence ; then rose from his 
cjiair, asked my mother if she purposed going to church, 
and receiving an answer in the negative, bade me get 
ready, and retired. 

To church then I went. Of the first part of the ser- 
mon I heard not a word : but towards the middle my 
attentkm was suddenly arrested,, by a passage which 
recalled to mind my late experiment on the specific 
gravities of bodies. 
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"Believe me, my l»etlireii»" Mid the pfeaeher, **iXiM 
as natural for man to pray» aa it ia for him to eait, to 
Irink, to sleep, or to ezoreiae any of iua bodily fimc 
tkms. I will not refer you» in aiq^rt of tlua opinion, to 
the Ufllory of every nation that has been nnce Ood first 
called the chaoa into shape : I need not tell you, that the 
fint speculation in which man— pure, unsophisticated 
Bun— indulges, is to fancy some unseen being, or beings, 
whose will directs his slightest motion— whose breath 
may loosen, in an instant, the feeble holds whereon Ex- 
istence builds her spider-web : I need not trace for you 
the history of religious opinion t-^-no, my brethlren ! I 
refer you to your own hearts. Ask them in the solitude 
of the closet : ask them in the lonely hour,, when the 
grave of night haUi shut up this lower world from the 
eyes of body and soul, and they turn in their desolation 
to the bright world above them : ask them in the hour of 
danger: ask them in the hour of aorrow and sickness : 
ask theoh-in the hour of death !'' 

"I maybe answered — but not by Ihemf O, no<-HQOt 
hy them! tKat I name but the prejudices of education, 
^y then has not the strong mind shaken off these pre- 
judices like many others? Fools ! will they say it has7^- 
Tmst them not, my brethren ; they would persuade you 
of what they believe not themselves.* They are. men, 
^ would rise above their fellows, by daring the majesty 
of God himself— men, whb, in their pride of intellect, 
would build another Babel to confront the battlements of 
Heayen;— or^"^— they are men,who voluntarily close their 
(^yes against the future ; for to them to look — ^were mad- 
ness. Idiots ! they perish by their own folly— 

My father paused to give full effect to his learning. 
I looked around me. The male part of the congrega- 
^ou displiayed a most knowing expression of counte- 
»M"i$« ; while the females held their mouths open to catch 
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ever^r partkle of the dbsstc sound, or perhaps to. c^tch 
— ^-^flieau But, uBfortimately for Jeremy, theio were 
in Urn pow befim him two cnticsy who must needs ooiOi* 
meni on his ftther'a Greek. 

" I sajf, Jim !" whis^prared oae of them^-~'< what dpe» 
he mean by thai?" 

" Hush !" gravely answered Jiflft^— " it's somethiag in- 
decent. He says* it in Hebrew, that the ladies mayn't 
understand it. He's a hard chicken, is Parson Iievis !" 

The fiirce of Jim's explanation was overpowering i-^— 
down fell my gravity, and I laughed aloud. Just at that 
critkai moment my father re-commenced his discourse : 
^but my extreme good humour caused his sentence to ter- 
minate in rather a singular manner. 

" Yes, my brethren ? I say to you— -leave the church 
this instant, you profane — — !" 

Reader ! place yourself for a few seconds in the situa- 
tion of Jeremy Levis ; and you may, possibly, form some 
idea of his pleasurable sensations, c.s he took his way to 
the church door, through the admiring congregation. 

My father came not home till the dinner was on the 
table. He looked at the single dish with no amorous 
longing, muttered, '<Hum! fish! — -nothing but fish.!" 
took his seat, crumbled some bread for a few minutes, 
and left the apartment, without taking the least notice of 
his culprit son. In about an hour aflerwards, he stalked 
in again. 

<« What ! not done yet ? Here you've been more than 
an hour eating your meal, apd I have'nt tasted any thing 
since breakfast." 

" Why, it's your own fault, I'm sure, Mr. Levis !" said 
my mqther, '< There's some nice fish for you, and it's 
warm yet." 

" Fish ! you know that I never eat fish ; you might 
have got something else for me !" 

*' And you might have told me, Mr. Levis, that you 
were coming home to dine. You never have dined home 
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before on a Sunday; aad fish was the cheapMt thing I 
cttiU get^-and I know yau love to sava." 

''Yes ! and you know too that I hate naatiaaM ;— « 
pretty gofwn that, to be sure, to ait at my table in I" and 
without ^?ing my mother time to answer, he turned to 
iDe->' And you, air ! is it not enough that you are aeen at 
day break on the roof of a house, cutting capers in your 
shiittad ; but you must disgrace me in church too 1 Come 
sir/' (laying his hand on my collar,) *< I haye winked at 
your eoormities too long ; I will begin the week with cor- 
recting them." As my fisoher was preparing to make 
good bu word, and my mother to counteract his harmless 
"^ton^, the door opened, and Betty announced that 
Mn. Maliae wished " to see Mr. Levis at the door, for a 
few minutes." He accordingly left the room. My mo- 
^r took the alarm (for this Mrs. Maline was the very 
<^ whose face I had scalded some dozen years before ; 
of which achievement she still bwe the becoming scars.) 
'^1 wonder what the agly thing can want : I am sure it's 
^ no good. She has always hated you, Jerry, for the 
little innocent trick you played her. Tou'd better jump 
^ of the window before your father returns." I was 
^^ther of my mother's opinion, and seconded the 
^'^'^ ; but, before it could be carried, my father entered 
^ put his veto upon it. <« Follow me, sir, if you 
P»iae!" My nu^ther seemed paralyzed by her hus« 
^^*n i^solute bearing ; she made no effi>rt to prevent 
^» and I obeyed the command. My father made me 
'^ad the garret stairs, and following Imnself, locked 
*• door afbr him. "Throw off your coat, sir !" I 
^^yedhim without hesitation ; partly through fear-^-partly 
uttOQgh the respect, which my age taught me was due to 
uu OQtnmands. Reader ! I cannot make you feel what 

felt on that trymg occasion ; nor wouki I-^-oay ! I am 
^ joking*^ :_at every btew my blood boiled within me, 
^dmyhandsraiaedthenMelves involuntarily, as though 
«>ine devil were tempting me to rebel against my parent. 
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Great God ! I thank thee, that I was able to resist the 
temptjBr! — ^When my father was tired of his anraaeihent, 
he addressed me thus : — 

'* Jeremy---this is the last time I shall eVer lay hand 
on you. I never thought that, at your age, you would 
oblige me to have recourse to measures so degrading; 
nor — did I ever thfnk you would disgrace my honest naofte 
by — stealing!" And the poor man burst into tears. 

«Sir r 

"Yes, sir— I say, by stealing!" * 

"Father, so may God !" • 

"Stop sir! add not the sin of lying to your present 
goilt. Mrs. Maline ■ Be done, insolent boy ! hear 

me out. — Mrs. Maline has proved to me, that you and 
that rascal Ha2iard have robbed her of a letter contain, 
ing money. You may be grateftil, wretched boy, that 
she has sought redress from no stronger arm than mine." 

He paused, evidently expecting an answer : but it 
was then too late ; and I su&red him to leave me with- 
^t a word. 

• On what a slender pivot turns our destiny ! Fools that 
we are—- when we think it points the course ourselves 
would wish,* a word, a breath may in an instant alter its 
directibn — and-«-<^f rever ! Had my father listened to 
me, when moved by his tears I was ready to prove my 
innocence, you would' not now. have the satisfaction of 
knowing, beloved hearer, how well I can mingle the use- 
ful with the agreeable :•— but, he dried his eyes, and 
would not hear— /.folded my arms, and would not speak—* 
and ytNi, God bless you ! open your ears, and enjoy my 
adventures. 

My resolution was formed in an instant. I rushed 
from the house— -but first resumed my ooat. — ^That devil 
Pride, in the agony of his wounds, was kicking sorely 
at my breast, and I ran like a madman through the streets 
The first person I met was the very person f wanted; 
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" Dicky" said 1, as I drew him down a lane, <' I am 
going away ; — ^my father has— -damnation ! — ^he has flog- 
ged me, Dick ! Ill never set foot in his house again ! " 

Dick was silent for some minutes ; and a smile— I 
knew not whether of derision or joy—- curled his thin 
lips. At length, he exclaimed, ''Jerry, you are right; 
perfectly right! Your father has treated you like a 
slave, and you should resent it. What say you ? Shall 
we seek our fortunes together? — I am as sick of my 
uncle's severity as you are of your father's ; we will 
set out this very night." 

I was too well pleased with the prospect of a compa- 
nion not to assent. " This very hour, if you like ! " 

'* Stay ! we cannot go till dark ; nor even then without 
money. — How much have you ? " 

"Only a few half-pence." 

"And I have only a few shillings! This wont do, 
Jerry, — ^we shall starve hefore we are out of reach of 
pursuit. I'll tell you what you must do" — he added, 
almost in a whisper : — " You must get your father's purse, 
Jerry." 

Never was I so shocked ; I could hardly helieve I had 
heard him rightly. 

" With all my wickedness, Richard Hazard, I never 
was a thief." 

He coloured violently, and affected to laugh, " Why 
man, you need not get so angry ! Where's the mighty 
crime in stealing from such a mean old rascal as your 
fether?" 

Reader ! I never loved my father ; but I had the pride 
common to every man, — and an insult offered to any 
member of my family was an insult to myself. I struck 
Hazard. The least I expected was a blow in return ; 
hut he only drew back — turned very pale — shuddered — 
bit his lip— -and said, slowly, with i^ look that made 
my blood run cold — ** You know I might take ample 
revenge, if I chose, young man;— and I would do 
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lt, to your satisfaction, did I believe you were in your 
senses when you struck me. When you are cool, sir, I 
will speak further with you." Dick's moderation made 
me repent of what 1 had done. *' If I thought," said I, 

" that you did not mean to insult me Dick, Fm sorry ; 

there's my hand." He touched it coldly ; and resumed 
his usual manner. 

" Answer me one question, Jerry. What constitutes 
a crime ? Is it not the consequences of the action ? " — 
He paused a moment; but, receiving no answer, thus 
continued : — " Why is false accusation deemed a crime ? 
Surely not because of the act itself; but because by such 
act we injure the character of our neighbour, and thereby 
ruin him. If I can find amusement in slandering the 
innocent, I am more to be laughed at than punished — 
provided my arrow be harmless. What makes fornica- 
tion a crime 1 the mere indulgence of an animal desire 
without the sanction of marriage ? Is it not the miseries, 
^which we thereby entail upon our fellow creatures ? And 
stealing — why is it condemned? but that the effect of 
its license were the same as with all other crimes :— to 
subvert the good order of society-^to make this world one 
great desert, where every man's hand should be against 
his neighbour and his neighbour's hand against him. Now 
suppose that you take — for the sake of argument only — 
suppose that you take from your father some two, or three 
pounds : — Do you harm him thereby ? — No ! — ^Are you 
likely to be tempted, by your success with him, to steal — 
I mean, to take from others ? — No ! — Is not the case, in- 
deed, similar to that of the officer^ who, instead of re* 
ceiving his rations in bread or firewood, prefers their worth 
in money ? You are under your father's protection, and 
he must support you — and at a considerable expense; 
you leave him, and are willing to take, in lieu of that 
support, a trifling sum to keep you from starving! — 
Surely, there's no harm in that, dear Jerry ! " 
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I was conq^letely blinded by Dick's aopbistry ; for I 
remembered that the good old Cordery had pro&ounced 
him the smartest lad in his school — ^when he chose to 
study, and decidedly the best reasoner, and therefore I 
yielded to his superior judgment. In a word, I promised 
to give myself up to his.guidance, and to meet h^^ in an 
bour, at the garden gate. 



CHAPTER V, 

Sed ]ioc priniUB sestioi, nisi in bonis vnidtfam ««a bob po o i i e ■ 

Meek.tisaoed Even had jtist unloosed her apron-string 
to cover up the drowsy Eaith ; and beldame Care was 
stooping o'er the poppy-beds, culling, with half-reluctant 
hand, the flowers to make her grateful posset; and 
cocks and hens, together perch-ward bound, bore on 
their blood-red gills that self-contented air, which showed 
the day's accounts had been closed with pure consciences, 
—when Jeremy Levis, fearing, with true filial piety, 
to disturb his parents, stole softly from his father's house, 
hearing in his arms a little bundle of clothes and a maho- 
gany cradle. 

^A mahogany cradle ! In the name of Lu^ma, how 

c&ne you in the family way ? = 

Never mind my ways — ^Read on. 

I found Dick waiting for me.—" Ha ! you've got the 

cradle, heh ! — ^Now then, for our revenge ! ^But first" 

(added he) « let us hear how you've written the note." 

"Mr. Richard Hazard and Mr. Jeremy Levis present 
" their most respectful compliments to Mistress Maline : — 

YoL. L 6 
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« Hearing of Mrs. Maline's confinement,^ey take the 
"liberty of offering their congratulations on the happy 
"occasion; and, lierewith, beg leave to request her ac- 
*<ceptance of the cradle, for the use of the young Ma- 
rline. 

" Should the house of Maline be doubly blessed in the 
"labour of its lovely mistress, they hope she will suffer 
" them to furnish the second cradle— as a slight testimony 
" of the gratitude which they owe her for her late noble 
" defence of their characters." 

Just as I had finished repeating the above, a pious 
worshipper of Bacchus happened to pass ; who, despising 
the walk of ordinary men, was indulging his genius- 
like the poets of the present day — ^by many fanciful devi- 
ations from the rigJU line. Being no hypocrite in his 
devotion, he engaged for a glass of liquor to cawry the 
cradle and note to Mrs. Maline's. 

We followed him and saw it done to our satisfaction :* 
then, choosing the least frequented road, we left the vil- 
lage without a sigh. 

For two whole hours we pontinued to walk with great 
rapidity, and in unbroken silence ; for my companion 
seemed no way inclined to disturb me, perceiving me to 
be engaged with that obtrusive friend Reflectioit, whom 
I had picked up by the road. You may well imagine 
that my conference with the latter was none of the most 
agreeable. First Reflection began, and, in a reproach- 
ful voice, asked me how I could have the cruelty to leave 
my. father in the manner I had done. This officiousness 
was offensive ; and I answered in a tone that was meant 
to silence the fellow, that I did not care a straw about my 
father, nor <Ud my fkther care a straw about me ; so that 
nothing was lost between us. But Reflection is an 
impudent knaver-as you well know, if you have ever 
met him " misere diacedere quserens" — ^and was net to 

* To appreciate the ricbneM of our revenge, the reader most renember that 
the lady was barren. 
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be (knnted so easily. ** Come» oome, Mr. Levis !" said 
he — ** this bullying will not do with me^ siis. How will 
yoa excuse, your conduct to a fond mother T'......*' By 

your own words. Have you not often told me, that tl^ 
way to gain a child's affections, was not to indulge him 
to his own discomfort ? Nay ! further— ^lid you not say 
that ExPESisNcv, who, as you are fond of boasting, acts 
the part of Mentor to you, had confirmed the same? 
Therefore, as I eared not a straw for my father, so I cared 

not a rush for my mother." " Softly, sweet, sir!" — 

exclaimed Reflsction, in a sneering tone that almost 
drove me mad." Do you remember how I caught you, 
sir, at your father's desk — ^with one hand on the key, and 
the other on the handle — afraid to open it,r— looking first 
over one shoulder and then over the other, like a thief as 
you were ? Do you remember how I upbraided you ; 
and how you answered me with the sophistry of Dick 
Hazard ; and, when I was proving to you that Dick lied, 
how you began to whistle— rto drown the sound ? Do you 
remember too, how you shuddered, ^when you grasped 
the purse ; and stole from the room, afraid to breathe— 
as though your lungs might betray you ? and hoW. I cried 
after you, " shame ! shame !" t— O, it was a noble feat, 

sir! a most noble feat!" "A most noble feat!" — 

echoed the insinuating voice of Pside, who had joined 
us at this part of the conference—" You have finely con- 
firmed your father's opinion of his son's villainy ! And the 
step you are now taking— <lepend uppn it, 'twill exalt 
your reputation to a dazzling height in the eyes of the 
charitable villagers — 6, cunning Jeremy ! most cunning 
Jeremy !" ^ 

My two tormentors continued to upbraid me, in spite 
of all my efforts. I pushed them from me with violence — 
they still returned : I whistled ; I-sang ; — their taunts were 
heard far above ray music: I even stopped my ears— but 
their cursed croaking was as plain as ever. At last I grew 
4e8perate ; and I verily believe I should have burst with 
vewtion ; but, luckily for my insides, Dick turned to me 
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all of a sudden, and spoke^^when both Pbide and Re- 
flection gave a yell of disgust and scampered away. 

We were' now at a spot where two roads branched off" 
from the one whereon we had been travelling, and — as 
well as I could guess— Hibout six or seven miles ^m the 
village. 

** How much money did you manage to get?" abruptly 
asked Dick. 

" I don't know," I answered ; " I took the purse with- 
out opening it." 

" Suppose then," said Dick, "that we rest here, and 
count it by the light of the moon ?" 

I made no reply ; but put the purse into his hand. No 
sooner did he touch it than her raised his fist and knocked 
me down ; then leaping upon me, beat me iinthout 
mercy, till he could beat no longer — ^when the villain left 
me — saying, as he departed, '* Remember, young laaBn, 
not to be so ready with your blows in future !" 

Sore though I was, I felt somewhat relieved as I 
followed his retiring figure with my eyes, and knew diat 
the stolen purse went with him. I had no timjB to moral- 
ize however ; for, almost immediately, I heard the sound 
of wheels ; and, in a little while after, a wagon drove 
up with two men-in it. It stopped as soon as it was oppo- 
site tome ; and a r<Aigh, manly voice exclaimed, ** Look 

there, George? what's that under the tree?". "O, 

' drive on^ Townsend !" said, in. an impatient tone, the party 
addressed, "it's only some drunken beast of a fellar."... 
'' It may not be," resumed the first voice. " Hallo, my 
man ! What's the matter with ye ?" I tried to answer ; 
but could not make myself heard — I was so faint. " TJiere, 
Townsend ! did'nt I tell you he was drunk? Come drive 
on ? or youll never get home to night."...." Stop !" cried 
the first voice again, " Hold the reins, while I get out and 
see; for I'm sure I heard him groan." Themaa accdrd- 
ingly approached me, and raised me by the arm; but, 
when he learned that I had been robbed of my purse and 
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aeuly muMierecl) lie lifted me vilh mylMiadle into the 
wagon, by Ae aid of the ^pimhliBg Geoige, and, Wd- 
diog &e ktter ^ve, sopporfed me on the aeat with all the 
' teodeioesfl of a father-^I meaa, a te$ider father. 

We rode 'for ^bout an hour with great rapidity^ sorely 
to my discomfort— but I wouW not complain ; and after 
stoppittf biU once, to. leave George at his own hoffie, 
m'ivtd at dM5 house of ray good Samaritan. 



CHAPTER yi. 

He giew canty, and she grew fain ; 
Ba^ iittle did her auld minny ken 
Wliat thlr fltoe twn togither were aay^o, 
When wooing Uiey were sa tlirang. 

7%e Gaherlumie Man: 

Though furnished with a comfortable bed, I could not 
deep that night, owing to my bruises. Therefore I re- 
solved for once to obey the Samian ;* and the result was 
ftot very satisfactory. What grieved me most was the 
condtict 6f Dick Hazard. I did not mind the hMof Im 
friendship— O, no! a wise man never cries himself into 
anopthalmy because his bubble bursts ;— he blows up 
another as fast as he can.— I was only sorry I had 
been fool enough to believe in it. I now saw the reason 
of Cfeyton's fixed aversion for my compani<m ; and even 
did not scmple to give credit to Mrs. MaBne's accusation 
--^t is to say, as far as concerti«d him alone. ' Totto 
lidded the baseness of his revenge as taken ott my car- 



6* 
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cass: and casting up the account, found, as sun totals 
that Dick was no better than a horn piUofn. 
- These reflections were of so consoling a nature that 
I actually .commenced my slumbers when the sun had 
finished his ; and dreamed :-^that Dick was some hideous, 
non-descript animal, on whose back I was saddled— one 
minute with my face to his head, and the next with my 
face to his tail. Onward I rode, mightil} pleased with 
my situation, till we came to a large cooking-stove, 
around whose ample body several scullions, of most sus- 
picious make, were mancBuvering, — some poking the 
glowing coals with pokers that looked like human bones 
— others, with similar utensils, stirring the contents of a 
huge cauldron whidi simmered upon the stove — ^while 
others stood by, ready to skim the frothing liquor with 
calfdHisheg made^of skulls, having a shank bone fitted to 
the foramen oecipitale by way of handle. The moment 
we arrived there, methought my Bucephalus showed a 
strong family resemblance to Satan ; and I had scarcely 
traced the likeness, when he caught me by the heel, as 
Thetis did Achilles, with an intent no doubt to add me 
to the stew. The horrid idea of being served up at table, 
smothered perhaps in onions, was too much to bear in 
silence, and I yelled most vociferously. The vision fled 
—I opened my eyes upon the mild countenance of Mr^ 
Townsend. 

He anxiously inquired how I had passed the night, ^d 
when I told him, insisted upon my lying in bed for. the 
rest of the day ; an iiy unction with which I had no great 
difficulty in complying. He then politely intimated bis 
desire tcr know who I was, and the circumstances of my 
misfortune. After some hesitation, I told him that I was 
the son of a gentleman who lived at the distance of four 
or five miles from the spot where he had found me ; that 
having passed a hdiyday at home, I was preparing to re- 
turn to my duties by the. usual conveyance, my /otfter'^ 
cgrriagef when a schoolmate who lived in the neighbour* 
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hood proposed that we should fotuni on foot ; that having 
gained my father's approbation of this proposal, I had 
tied up my cloHies in a little bundle, and set out with my 
comfHuiion, just at the close of the afternoon ; hot, having 
imprudently boasted of a considerable sum of money 
which I had obtained from my parents, I had been 
attacked by my companion, when at a sufficient distance 
from home, and easily overpowered. ' 

<< Honesty is the best policy," says the proverb ; but^ 
if so, 'tis a policy we are seldom statesmen enough to 
follow. It is ^Diamond cut diamond," says Jeremy 
Levis : — ^we commit a sin, and, becoming conscioQs of its 
deformities when too late, put another upon. top of it to 
hide them. I say toe; for if you think yourself, sweet 
Reader, too honourable to act so, why — ^you are one in a 
thousand, that is all ! and I am glad of it from the bottom 
of my soul. Be that as it may, the fanner, (for such was 
the generous Townsend,) though a man of strong mind, 
and one too who had lived in the world, readily believed 
the lie ; for dwelling near a small town, and having, there, 
fore, seldom occasion to visit the village where I was 
known, he had no means of contradicting it. He left me 
with many expressions of condolence ; and immediately 
his wife and daughter entered the apartment — ^to learn (as 
they said) what I would like for breakfest. The former 
had the good heart of her husband, but not his improved 
mind ; and. the latter was a rosy-cheeked damsel of fif- 
teen^ whose animal propensities evidently took the lead 
of her intellectual powers. 

This excellent family paid the greatest attention to 
me for two days : at the end of which time feeling able 
to depart, I expressed myself to that effect — ^being unwil- 
ling to trespass longer on their hospitality. Whereupon 
Mr. Townsend declared his intention of taking me home 
in his own wagon ! So — ^I had got into a fine dilemmar 
through my impudence ! — And how to get out again ? 
Though my modesty, to be sure ; aided a little by that 
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hiimaiie x«gaid for the fedinga of my fellow-oreatiireB 
which is so nvtoral to ine{;r*-4hAt is to say-^I resolved to 
take leave of th^ family without exposing them to the pam 
of bidding fai^irelL But my Gailantry, urged by the 
grettt esteem it had ever entertained for the afovesaid 
Modesty, had a mind to save it the trouble : and thus it 
was :-^Miss Townsend and Mr. Levis chanced to find 
themselves together in the parlour after breakfart* Papa 
and mama were absent. Mr.. Levis appeared pleased 
with Miss Townsend's person ; and Miss Townsend 
seemed delighted with Mr. Levis's. ' Of course they 
drew their chairs together, and commenced a flirtation. 
Mr. Levis's arm was around Miss Townsend's neek ; and 
he was saying, and ishe was looking, all the soft things 
imaginable, when suiddenly-«-papa entered the room. 
He stopped short for let moment-; and turned pale ; then 
approaching me, laid his hands on my collar, while I 
trembled like a chicken in the claws of the cook. 
" Young man !" he said, very slowly, " yon have taught 
me a lesson in benevolence Ishall never forget,"-^and 
he drew me to the outward door ; and then, thrusting me 
from- him with such violence that I fell to the ground, 
added, ^^Qo, sir! — ^I leave my revenge to your own con- 
science; and may God forgive you as readily as I do \^ 
Hiawords made me shudder ; for passion had given him 
eloqnence. 

Direcdy aflerward my hat and bundle threw a gracefid 
somerset from the window ) and I went on my way^glad 
to have come off so easily. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Why, Boflten ! a stool bere for tiiii feotleman. 

Every Man in hi» Humour. 

I WEXT on my way, glad to have come off so easily, 
—But the reader must not suppo^ I " whistled as I went." 
0, no! there was no "want of thought;" that respectable 
gossip was far too busy for my comfort. . . 

I remembered what indignation had flushed my honest 
brow, in the days of my boyhood, when I read the story 
ofOhvia:* and now — what had the events of the last 
hour taught me ? That the self-same heart, which once 
would swell with anger at the mere name of seduction, 
could throb with lust for the very crime itself! It was in 
vain that I endeavoured to excuse my own conduct by 
that of the object ; in vain that self-love suggested that 
the latter had in' a manner invited me : Conscience, or 
rather Reason, whispered that had I succeeded the miseiy 
would have been just the same. — He who pushes his 
fellow from the verge of a precipice, and he who drags 
his struggling victim through a length of distance to a 
similar fate, are guilty of one crime : though if we ask, 
Which is the greater villain ? the answer is, undoubtedly, 
not the man who yields to the temptation of a moment,^ 
hut he who is determined to leap over every obstacle to 
gain his end. Just so with seduction : — The libertine 
who uses flattering lies, and deceitful promises, and all 
^ other lures for woman's weakness, is a baser wretch 
than he that obeys the wink of an occasion, which — ^alas! 
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«io few are able to resist. And yet is the latter not guilt* 
less. — ^Beware then how you judge of others, till the 
lashes of your own conscience tell you how easy it is for 
the most honourable to slide ! 

It is a pity that youth has so bad a memory ! Two 
minutes after I had made the above reflections — I forgot 
them all. My thoughts then took another turn, and I be- 
came doubtful whether my legs should follow them — vide- 
licet, round the corner of a road which made an acute 
angle, most invitingly, with that wherein I was trudging. 
The truth is, that for thc> first time, since I had resumed my 
coat in the garret, it occurred to me that I knew not 
whither I was going. Here then was a point to be set- 
tled. So Fsat down upon the bank of the road, and be- 
gan to Cogitate. The result was — that, inasmuch as I 
had an uncle in London, old, rich, and childless, and the 
very man to whom I owed my pretty name, it was my 
bounden duty to pay my respects to him. I sprang from 
the bank — But I had no money ! I stopped, put the fore- 
finger of my right hand to my lip, held it there one 
instant, and drew it back. I was youngj active, and 
in good spirits, — and what is difficult to youth? — I re- 
solved to work my way to London, (provided, of course, 
I could not get there in a manner more to my satisfaction). 
— " Now, shall I turn this corner — or not ?" — said I to 
myself. I mused a second : the road looked tempting ; 
a bright thought struck mo : — I thrust my hand into my 
breeches^ pocket, and drew, forth one of the half-pence, 
which the reader may remember was all I had before I 
' stole— hum ! — " Now," said I, (still to myself,) " head 
shall be for yes, and tail for no." — I threw up the half- 
penny : " Head or tail ?"' cried I (aloud). Down came 
jthe half-penny — and his majesty's visage shone plainly 
through the dust. I took up the money, wiped it on the 
seat of my breeches, put it into my breeches' pockety 
grasped my bundle, and — turned the corner. 
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I jogged on very contentedly till two o*olock in the 
afternoo n 

— -Pniy, Jerremy !— one uloment-^How came you to 
know the hour so precisely? for, supposing that you 
ever had a watch, your light-fingered (though heavy- 
fisted) friend would no doubt have made the time pass 
veiy quickly — between your pocket and his own. 

Simply by means of my stomach. As thus : — Once 
upon a time I happened -to overiiear the following con- 
rersadon between two ladies: *<Dear me! I wonder 
what time it is!" exclaimed one of them.... *< Quarter 
past one, exactTy,*^ said her friend ...«*< Are you sure?" 
rejoined the first...." Certainly!" answered the other — 
"for I feel extravagantly hungry ; and I always eat some- 
thing at quarter past one, exactly." 

I jogged on then, very contentedly, till two o'clock in 
the afternoon ; when my stomacli betraying strotig symp- 
toms of uneasiness, I began to lose my good humour. 
However, though my legs did not move so. nimbly as 
heretofore, still they moved; and the consequence was, 
that just when about to drop from fatigue and hunger^ I 
came to a little inn. . Raising my eyes, mechanically, to 
the sign, which swung between two paintleps posts 
directly in the middle of the road, I saw a sight that 
caused niy mouth to water — ^viz. the picture of a goose 
lying in state upon a large dish, with a knife and fork 
conveniently stuck in her belly. Though the limner, 
with great dexterity, had painted the bird with all her 
feathers on — doubtless, that her character might ncft be 
mistakened — the sight was toer tempting for a hungry 
man, and I sighed aloud. A hearty laugh al my ri^t 
hand made me turn angrily round to see who niide so 
merry at my expense, and there in .the inn door stood the 
di^nser of good things, the landlady herself. 

"Well, my pretty lad— would you Kkc a slice of that 
ere goose?" 
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. "O^ Ba for that matter'' («nd I looked up at the. sign 
again) — " I have two answers to give : — ^my stomach cries 
loudly * Yes ;' and my pocket whispers softly * No.' " 

Astonishing to relate ! the lady's smiles instantly va- 
nished ; and afler them vanished her person. But, just 
as I was beginning to curse her heartlessness, and the 
filthy love of lucre, she reappeared. '^ Can you work, 
my little gentleman ?"...." Yes," I answered, "I will do 
any thing you please for a morsel to eat !" .She bade 
me follow her, and led the way to the kitchen ; and, 
when I had seated myself by a dirty table, set before me 
a bit of living cheese, and a part of a loaf of bread 
which seemed to have been the cat's plaything for the 
last month. Hungry as I was, I did not like my dinner 

so well but that I resolved to mend it : so ; — 

And how think you I managed ? . Ah, my Reader, that 
is a secret worth knowing ! If not one of the thousand 
other good things to be learned in these volumes were 
published, that single bit would amply compensate you 
for reading the whole of my history. It is. indeed the 
true philosopher's stone : — ^Be where you may, — ^use but 
it, and, presto ! you commute all the baser metals into gold. 
Now, for the particular love I bear you, you shall know 
my secret, 

So raising my head towards the landlady, as if to 
thank her, I stared in her face with an expression of 
deep admiration ; which I assumed the. more easily, as 
she was really pretty — ^though no pullet. The good 
creature looked by no means displeased; and asked me 
very graciously, "Why don't you eat?"...." Eat! that's 
true : I was so taken up with feeding my eyes, sweet 
hostess, that I forgot my mouth !" She smiled — " You'll 
never starve for want of impudence, my lad !" — and, to 
make good her prophecy, produced a bit of cold meat 
and a loaf of fresh bread. The sight of these good 
things made me dry : " Ah !" said I, " if I were not so 
thirsty, J would thank your beauty as it deserves." A 
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mug of beer was «dded m len thaa a miaate. ** Now," 
said my landlady, '^stufT, and drink your fiU."....<« Not 
till I have said grace, if you please," — and springing 
from my seat^ I threw my arms around her neck, and 
kissed her without hesitation. She released herself 
with no great disgust, and, running to the door, laughed, 
and* said, ^ If I stay longer with you, you jackanapes, 
you'fl be after doing it agin." My pious hostess evi- 
dently desired me to repeat the prayer ; but, net being 
devoutly disposed, I quietly resumed my seat, and ate 
like — ^like any other hungry lad. 

Just as I had cleared the table of every thing that 
could be swallowed, except the living cheese and cat's 
bread, the landlady returned. 

"Now you've done," she said, *<come with me.*-* 
What's your name ?" 

" Harry Johnson, ma'am." 

" Come with me, Hany, and 111 show you what you've 
got to do. — ^Bttt first let's see what sort of a lodging we 
eaa give you." 

I took up my bundle, and followed my mistress pro 
tem. to a little cabin, which seemed to have been, origi- 
naUy, a closet formed by a rude partition nm vp (as the 
carpenters say) through one of the rooms ; but the door 
had been nailed fast, and, by cutting away a portion of 
that side of the house, and adding a sort of shed, they 
had converted it into a place of deposit for the wash-tubs 
and other domestic utensils not in constant use. A 
clumsy door, with no other fastening than a wooden but. 
ton, and that on the outside, opened into the yard. 

After gazing round this comfortable bedchamber for 
some minutes, " Hum !" said my landlady, using that naso- 
guttoral exclamation which is so fine an exemplification 
of the multum-in.parvo. "I think we can make this 
answer, heh Harry ? — ^A little sweeping, you know-— and 
some fresh straw — and a pair of nice clean sheets— 
heh!— end it'll be jist the thing ! Wont it?" 

Vov L 7 
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Reader ! do you know how to compare the adjective 
Bad?— ni tell you. 

It is had to be poor.-^Not that in the dearth of our. 
prosperity we suffer pangs of body merely; but that 
then we part for ever with all we love. Shunned by our 
friends, deserted by our kindred, and despised by ever}^ 
one, existence is to us a burthen, which we still must 
carry, because— we dare not throw it off: — ^Unhappy 
ghosts, we wander on the shore of life, waiting the tardy 
hour of our passage. 

It is tDorge to be poor and a gentleman — ^to suffer 
poverty, and be ashamed to show it ; or (as a lady might 
say), and be forced to keep up appearances. It is the 
gilded scutcheon and the velvet pall — ^the gaudy trappings 
that shme without, while all within is stench and rotten- ' 
ness. 

But vxn'st of all to be obliged to prostitiite our senti- 
ments to fill our bellies ; to swear that black is white, 
and white is black, as some fool patron, lists ; to stretch 
our necks meekly towards him, and in a piteous tone 
beg him to use them at his pleasure, when we would fain 
be using his at our pleasure ; to play poor Schacabac 
with some merry Barmecide— O, this is hell itself! 

« ^itll be jist the thing! wont it?" Faith! the 

cook might as well ask of the crab he is boiling alive, 
<< Comfortable lodging this, neighbour crab ?" Wh)Btt if 
the honest crab cry no ! — what good will it do him? He 
may leap from the pot if he likes ; but it is a hard choice 
between the coals and hot water. «Wont it?" <<0, 
just the thing!" answered I — ^much against my con- 
science, more against my inclination — <'I could not wish 
it a straw better !".#,.." Well then, jist hide your bundle 
under that tub." I did as she bade me, and then followed 
her into the bar-room. 

" Can you write and cipher, Harry?" 

«0, quite well!" 
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"'Weil then, cast up this here sum" — showing me a 
greasy hook scrawled over with the lamest attempts at 
figares and letters that I ever saw. As she turned over 
the pages, my hostess took occasion to lean her hot cheek 
against mine. " Harry," she whispered, as she ran her 
fingers through my hair — " You're a devilish handsomo 
fellur !"...." Do you think so?" said I— "R must ^iHa 
reflection of your beauty, then, sweet hostess. If I majfe 
80 good an impression on your eyes, let me try how the 
seal will suit your lips." She did not leave my kiss un- 
requited ; but returned it tenfold, and with tenfold arddur ; 
then, pressing my hand in a manner that, upon my word, 
was excessively affable, abruptly left me, — " O, ho!" 
thought I, " Mr. Jeremy ! — You are born to get along in 
the world, I see. Not Been an hour in the house — and 
yet you have managed to swallow a pound of beef, a loaf 
of bread, a mug of beer, and your landlady's heart in the - 
bargain ! Well done, sir ! a pretty mouth you must have ! " 
—Thus thinking, I resolved to consult a glass, which, 
hanging on the opposite wall in its modest frame of dark 
mahogany, seemed to woo my attention. Now be it known 
that the bar-room was a sort of hall, into the right and left 
^des of which opened all the decent rooms in the house. 
In passing the door of one of th^se decent rooms, I fancied 
I overheard the voice of the landlady whispering with 
great earnestness ; and being naturally inquisitive, and, 
if you like, dear Reader, not over scrupulous, I applied 
my eye to the key-hole to reconnoitre, and saw — a scene 
that caused my vanity to sink below zero. I saw the 
very same lips, that five minutes before had so nicely 
inosculated with mine, pressed to the filthy tobacco-box 
of Ostler Tom. Yes, my Reader, there sat the pretty 
mistress of " The Goose " in * converse sweet ' with an 
ugly, swart-faced, chuckle-headed giant, fresh reeking 
from the stables. * Pah ! the sight made me spit with 
utter loathing. I wiped my mouth again and again with 

V 
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the greatest diligence , and, afler these ablutions, think* 
ing it but right to indulge my ear in its turn, I applied 
that organ to the key-hole ; whereupon I heard the mel- 
lifluous voice of Tom Ostler speaking with an energy^ 
which I ascribed to the violence of his amorous longing. 

** Lookee, Mrs. Commg ! " said the sentimental mea- 
exf"*^ of hay and oats, " I a*n't a-go'n to be ffim-flammed 
o^longer ! If you don't marry roe, next Sunday — ^why 
I'll jist be aflter Kate Blowze agin, that's all ! " 

" La, Tom ! you needn't speak so loud however. 
There's many a man would like to hate your place, I can 
tell you that ! Haven't 1 shared my bed and board with 
you, you ingrateful fellur ; and the profits of The> Goose 
too— jist as if you was my own husband ? and yet you 
a'n't to be satisfied, till you go to church to be married 
by the parson ! — ^And you needn't try to plague me about 

Kate Blowze — the nasty, old, wrinkled 1 know you 

think me handsomer than her, don't you Tom 1 — ^Well ! 
if you don't think me handsome, others do, that's all ! 
I've had as pooty a man as yourself to tell me so to-day — 
yes, as pooty a man as yourself too— although he's but a 
boy!'^ 

" Damn me, if it a'n't that jackanapes what came here 
jist now ! Lord, if I catch him—*—! " 

At this interesting part of the dialogue, I heard some 
one bawling without, " Mrs, Coming ! — ^Tom ! — Mrs. 
Coming! — ^Mrs. Coming! " and was obliged to quit my 
station. 

The maid and mistress entered the bar-room almost at 
the same instant— though from different doors. 

*< What's the matter, Susan ? Any customers come 1 '^ 

^< Yes, ma'm ; there's a gentleman broke down jist 
above here on the road, and he'll be wanting the horseUer 
I dare say, ma'm* — ^Tom! Tom! 

'<Tom ! Tom! " echoed the mistress, as loud as abe 
could bawK 
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'' Tom ! Tom !" re-echoed the book-keeper, with the 
whole force of his lungs. 

In came the gallant Tom, at the back*door, and directed 
all his attention to the last crier. 

"What the devil you're bawlin' after, you damned 
baby.fiice you ?" 

<^ Let the boy alone !" — said his migtressy interposing— 
"it was me that called you — There's a gentleman broke 
down above here, Tom." 

** Tes ! there's a gentleman broke down above here, 
Tom !" added the anxious Susan. 

"Yes! there's a gentleman broke down above here, 
Tom !" superadded the undaunted Harry. 

" And I wish to God you was broke down with him !" 
swore the angry Thomas, as he ran out to the scene of the 
accident. 

In a few minutes the gentleman himself entered the 
bar-room, carrying a trunk of the smallest kind. 

" Sh&ll I take your trunk, sir ?" asked Mistress Coming. 

" No— ^ank you ! — I shall only stop till my chaise is 
repaired. In the mean time you may prepare me some- 
thing to eat." 

" Yes, sir. What would you be pleased to have, sir ?-^ 
but I dont think your chaise will be mended ^" 

"No ;"— continued Tom,who had just returned — "Your 
chaise, sir, '11 not be mended this four hours yet ; and it's 
good as ten miles to the town^ your honour." 

His honour was evidently conscious of being deceived ; 
but aware, no doubt, of the folly of opposing, he only 
smiled good-naturedly, and said — " The road must grow 
rapidly, my good fellow, to gain five miles in as many 
months. Well, well, hostess ! I see I must stay to-night, 
whether I will or not. I will take dinner in my own 
apartment, if you please ?" 

"What will your worship choose? We have beef, 
and chicken, and ^" 
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<< Oy any thing---«ny thing ! It is of no impoirtancc 
what, provided it be nice." 

*<0f no importance!" quoth I to myself, <' Eating of 
no importance ! — ^Why, the man's a fool !" The landlady 
seemed to be of the same opinion ; for her jaw dropped, 
and she exclaimed disconsolately, << La, sir 1 the gentle- 
man mtfst know what he hkes best, sure ! — we have cheap 
dinners and dear dinners— jist as the gentleman pleases.'' 
The stranger resumed his good-humoured smile— <^ The 
expense is of no importance, either, hostess ; so pre. 
pare just what you think is best. Come, which is to be 
my room ?" — ^Dame Coming was no longer of my opinion ; 
her jaw rose again, and she exclaimed rather joyoudy, 
'^Qsir? you shall have something nice, depend upon 
it ! This here is your worship's room — shall I cany in 

the gentleman's trunk, sir?" "Thank you! I'll take 

it in myself." 

The lady exchanged looks of astonishment with het 
lover, s. c. Mr. Thomas Ostler. ''I'd give a shillin^to know 
what's in that ere trunk !" said she....<< And so would I !" 
said he. And so saying, the knight of the curry-comb 
pulled up his frock, plunged his hands into the abysses o£ 
his pockets, and left the room. '< Harry dear !" — said 
the landlady— .<< you'll wait on the gentleman. And do 
you mind, Harry — tiy and find what he's got in that ere 
trunk-^that's a dear !"•».." Harry dear ! — Thomas dear !" 
—muttered I — ^«'0, damn your dears !** — and I followed 
the mistress of The Goose into her best apartment, viz. 
the kitchen — spitting, at ever}'*step, as though I had been 
bom under the mfluence of Mtrcury. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



King Richurd lit. A, L^Sc, IK 

— Peay, what 18 become of your pride, Mr. Levis? 
It was bad enough, methinks, to play bar*keeper in a petty 
inn, without stooping to the office of waiter! I nA. 
again-— what is become of your pride, friend Jeremy ? ■ 

It isnol dead — as you begin to fancy, sweet Reader; 
nor asleep— -as you more than half suspect ; but it has 
succumbed to want — as you wholly believe. O ! your 
Pride is a lusty fellow, till he meets with Want. You may 
expose him to all the sneers and jeers in the world, — ^he 
wiU only curl his moustache, and strut the bigger ; you may 
kick him from Dan to fieersheba, and from Beersheba 
back again to Dan,— he will only look the better for the 
excursion ; you may even clothe him in rags, — ^and he will 
wrap his filth around him with true Catonian dignity, and 
frown defiance to the. storm : — But pinch his belly — and, 
Lord ! you have Signior Pride crouching and crawling, 
as though he'd been bred in a fishing-smack, and had 
never walked erect in his life ! Now— had I been unwii- 
ling to " wait upon the gentleman," I should no doubt- 
in spite of my landlady 'spMan<&rop3^ — ^have been turned 
out of the house that night, and been found dead ill the 
road the next morning. 

^For Heaven's sake, doA't mention it ! The very 

idea is shocking ! 

0, I dare say, my loss would have grieved you: but 
that would not have brought me to life again. Therefore, 
lovely Reader — and you too, loved Reader, who have- 
abused me for my want of pride— be contented to witness 
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the representation of Harry Johnson, waiter at The Goose 
tavern, by Jeremy Levis,*— " it being his first and only 
appearance in that character,"^-while to gratify you, 
in return for your condescension, the interlude shall be 
described with that regard to nature and that luxurious- 
ness of explanation which so justly distinguishes the mo- 
dem <' Dramatic Sketches.*' 

The scene opens in a little apartment of The Goose 
tavern — a bed on one side of the room — a table, in the 
middle, loaded with victuals enough for a dozen men. 
The stranger is seen seated at the table, eating as though 
the occupation were more of a task to him than a 
pleasure. Harry Johnson standing-^not behind, as is the 
wont of waiters, but in front of the stranger — apparently 
studying the latter's countenance. 

Hakrt — {aside — which is the Latin for intemaUy) — I 
cannot imagine, for the life of me, what makes him so 
attractive. His face is certainly ugly ; — the eyebrows 
shaggy — ^the eyes sunken — the nose clumsy — ^the mouth 
large and muscular — and moreover he is pitted with the 
sinall-pbx. What can it be ? — O, I have it ; it is the light 
of pure benevolence, which plays upon his countenance — 
the music of a good heart, which breaks so richly from 
his lips. 

Stranoee — {looks up suddenly^ and seems surprized at 
Harry's presence) — Young man, have you any business 
wth me ? Pray be seated — {shoving the table from him, 
and motioning Harry to a chair.) 

Harby — Sir ?— Pm, I'm— the waiter, sir ! 

Stranger— The devil you are ! You the waiter of 
this petty tavern ! {eyeing him fnm head to foot)--' 
come, come, young man! {sternly) I'm too old for 
mockery. 

Harry— {greaUy confused)— WeWy sir !— I say it— I 
am waiter, here — ^for the present. 
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Stbangxb — For the present ! — ^This is strange.— Pray, 
how long have you been in this employment ? 

Haekt — For— for an hour, sir — that is, I mean — 

Stbaivgsb — For an hour ! — ^There's something wrong 
in this ! ■ Young man — {paiuingy and looking steadily 
at him for a moment) I may seem inquisitive ; I have a 
right to be so : — ^Your dress, your person, your voice, is 
that of a gentleman ;. and yet you would proclaim your- 
self a common menial ! and in such a hole as this !-— 
(again pantsing, and resuming his steady gaze,) 

You seem disconcerted, sir. Come, come ! unburthen 
yoorself — speak to me as you would to a father ! I am 
not wont to meddle with what does not concern me ; and 
when I offer my services — in case you prove yourself 
worthy of them — ^my heart goes with my words, and my 
hand is ready- Ui back my heart. 

Harst— {iketitafet ai fiirsir''4hen^ as if some hope had 
suddenly presented itseif, speaks abrupdyy^Yoiir suspi- 
cknis are just, sir! I am not what I se^n— I have assumed 
this character to save myself from starving. 

[Here the personation, of Harry Johnson having ter- 
minated, Jeremy Levis resumes the narrative in his own 
character.] 

My explanatian had an e£bct very different from what 
I expected ; for he to whom it was addressed immediately 
rose from his chair, his eyes flashing anger, << Look ye 
sir! think not to nuike me the dupe of so bare-&eed a 
fidsehood ! Twill b^ the worse for yourself, if you de- 
ceive me." You may be sure I felt too indignant for 
reply : therefore, endeavouring to assume a look express- 
ive of my feelings, I bowed coldly and turned to quit the 
room. But just as I laid my hand upon the lock, the 
gentleman laid his upon my shoulder. " Stay !" said he, 
in the sweetest tone of his very sweet voicc-**^! may 
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haver wronged you ; — and I would fain be convinced I 
have." He led me back to a seat. 

^Ha, Mr. Levis ! where was then your spirit ? 

O, dear Reader ! had he been any other man, I should 
have knocked him down — with this proviso, that he was 
not too big for so decisive an answer ; or, preserving un- 
broken the ice of my dignity, I should have pushed him 
aside with my lefl hand— opened the door with my right — 
raised a perpendicular with my body — and left him under 
the mortifying impression that he had probably insulted 
some great man, (or some great man's son,) in disguise. 
But there was that little wily devil, Self-interest, beating 
on the drum of my ear to a most spirit-soothing tune :— 
And when I offer my services, my heart goes with my words, 
and my hand ts ready to back my heart* Heigho ! music 
iiath sueh charain ! 

When we were seated, he thus addresiS^d me : — « Yon 
may ask, why I take such interest in a mere stranger : I 
cannot answer you. — It is enough that I do take such 
interest. I would fain know your history, young man. — 
But beware how you take advantage of what I have said 
to deceive me ! It will be your own loss — ^mind me, sir !'' 

I required scarcely a minute to arrange my thoughts. 
I told him :-^-that I was the only son of the Reverend 
Ichabod Levis— that, having finished the course of edu* 
cation which my father was dt)le to afford, he was minded 
to send me to London, where he had a rich brother, to 
see what the latter could do for me— -that a schoolmate 
of mine, about to set out for the same city, had proposed 
that we should walk together to the first stage town — that 
my father, who had intended I should ride, had reluc- 
tantly consented — ^that I and my schoolmate had set off 
togethei^— that, on the road, the latter had robbed nae of 
my purse, leaving me too severely bruised 'to pursue 
him — ^that a farmer, finding me in that condition, had 
generously taken care of me for three days ; at the end 
ef which time, being unwilling to trespass further on bia 
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goodness, I had contmued my journey on foot ; but being 
overtaken by hunger, I had consented to work at the inn 
for my. meals — and finally, that my purpose was to work 
my way to London. 

Had my story contained less of truth, or — if you ]ike — 
more of falsehood, I should have quailed beneath the stran- 
ger's scrutinizing gaze : as it was, I met his eyes with 
praiseworthy steadiness. Thank Heaven! merit does 
not always go unrewarded : — ^the benevolent gentleman 
grasping my hand said, with a warmth of manner that 
would have cheered my heart in the middle of February, 
" I am satisfied, my young friend — ^perfectly satisfied : 
nay, more — ^I once knew your father ; and for his sake, 
as well as your own, I am ready to assist you. To-mor* 
row I set out for London ; and as I have no servant with 
me, there is a vacant seat in my chaise which you shall 
occupy. I will take you to your uncle's ; and, in case 
your conduct is 6uch as pleases me, you shall have no 
reason to consider this day the most unlucky in your fife ; 
for I am rich, and have extensive mercantile influence ; 

and should you feel so disposed However, we will 

settle that afterwards ; as your father and uncle must 
first be consulted." ' 

Reader ! meanly as I know you think of him, who is 
pending his time, and ink, and pens, and paper, solely for 
your instruction — ^believe me, the feelings excited by the 
stranger's benevolence struggled vainly for utterance : — 
just as you may see a herd of pigs about to be released 
from the pen — Tliere they are, head and tail, all crowded 
in the outlet ! squeaking, and kicking, and jamming,—^ 
each clamorous porker obstructing his own passage by 
his noble efforts to take the lead of the others. — ^I say, I 
eould not speak : but, springing from my chaii:» I seized 
ene of my patron's hands in both of mine, and shook it 
with an earnestness that made him wince. Just at this 
moment he started back; with an exclamation of mingled 
anger and surprise ; when> naturally raising my head, I 
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perceived the discreet mistress of the mansion standing 
in the half-open entrance, holding the door ajar with one 
hand, and poising her hody with the other, as she leaned 
forward, with head askance and mouth wide open, .ready 
to catch the " s^sa ^rsfosvra" ere they were out of hear- 
ings—and I dare be sworn not one of them flew fast 
enough to escape her. 

<* What do you want, woman?" asked my patron, in a 
tone of voice which my sense of hearing could hardly 
convince me issued from his lips. Though doubtless 
an old offender, the lady's delicacy was so shocked at 
being detected stooping, that she remained in statu-quo 
for a full minute. <4 thought the gentleman called, 
sir" — she at length articulated, dropping a low courtesy. 
*^ O, you did, did you, woman !" exclaimed the gentle- 
man snecringly— " I advise you not to carry your polite- 
ness so far, in future, as to wait to speak till you are spo- 
ken to> but to let us know of your presence at once. You 
may leave us." Dame Coming was gladly availing herself 
of this gracious permission—" Stop a moment ! this young 
gentleman is now under my protection, and I expect you 
to treat him with as much respect as you w<Mild show to 

me.*' "But," said the cautious lady, "who is to 7" 

" Psha ! leave that to me. — Begone !" 

When the hostess had quitted us, the benevolent irtran- 
ger began to sound my principles ; and I was lucky enough 
to please him in the main ; though, in spite of all my art, 
a remark would here and there escape me that evidently 
made no favourable impression. He then amused me 
with anecdotes of his own boyhood ; and I brieve he would 
have fought ^*apon that theme" till midnight, had not the 
landlady interrupted him by bringing in candles. He rose. 
" Well, my young friend, what say you to a walk in the 
dark 7 it will give us an appetite for supper." Certainly, 
it was very inconsiderate in my patron to prc^ose a walk 
to one who had been walking all the morning. How- 
ever, there was a balm in thename of supper that made 
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me forget my fatigae directly. I rose to follow him. 
** Have a supper for us by nine o'clock, if you please^ hos- 
tess." The lady readily promised, and we left the apart- 
ment. 

When we returned we found the supper ready, though 
a very different one from what I expected — ^to wit: — 
some slices of cold ham, and a solitary chicken, also 
cold, which looked as though it had had the pip since its 
roasting. " The devil !" exclaimed my patron, " when 
I bad no one to dine with but myself, our hostess fur* 
nished enough for a dozen — and now, look at our sup. 
per — ^Mutata est in avem!' — ^Well! I suppose the good 
lady has exhausted her larden" . I was too much disap- 
pointed to jest on so serious, a subject ; and yet philoso- 
pher enough not to neglect the present because I could 
not better it — so down I sat. 

<< Blessed be the man," said Sancho, " who invented 
steep !" Blessed be the man, say I, who invented eat* 
ing ! Peace to your digestive organs, dear Reader ! had 
you seen how lightly the legs of that cold pipped chicken 
leaped down my thrt)at, — ^and how swiftly the wings flew 
after them, — and with what precipitation the other parts 
(soft parts, understand me,) prepared to follow, even to 
^e grave of my stomach, those members which had been 
their supporters in life, their allies in death, and their feU 
low sufferers on the spit, — ^had you seen, I say, how nicely 
I deaned the skeleton of the aforesaid solitary fowl, you 
woold have been cured of dyspepsia for the rest of your 
life; I was about to attkck the ham, when a loud good, 
humoured laugh reminded me that I had a companion. I 
began to stammer forth some foolish excuse for my rude- 
ness. *^ Don't stop to make apologies, my young friend ; 
but thank your stars that I have no appetite to contend 
wWi you. Come, come, — ^np ceremony, I pray you ! we 
will have some wine to favour your deglutition." Whe- 
ther Mistress Coming had been listening or not at the key* 
hole, I am unable to say ; but the door instantly opened 
Vol. L 8 
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and glLve enMnfte to her pretty penoii« ^' Ah, my pretty 
dAtte->*-'yoa are eome in the rery nick of time ; we were 
about to call for a bottle of your best wine."......" Yes, 

sir, I know you was " "What's that?" a^ed 

the stranger, while a smile, arch yet pleasant, traced its 
cnlrred line round his lips— as yoU may see the summer's 
breeze skim over the surface of a lake— "I hope you've"* 
not been dancing attendance, again ?" The lady could 
not have understood him, or she would certainly have 
blushed. " O, I thought as bow the gentleman would be 
wanting some wine, and so I was jist comin' in to see 
about it." 

She was gone so long, that my patron, good-natured 
as he was, began to wax impatient. " Why what, in the 
name of dullness, caii the woman be about ! I hope she 
is not making the wine — though, as for that," added he, 
" f might have known there was none ready-made in the 
house. *■ So ! what has kept you so long, good wo- 
man ? were the grapes unripe ?" 

«0, sir! I was Ipokin^ for a bottle of the old wine 
which my husband, rest his bones, put away for his best 
customers. *Ah, it's a true cordial V-r»the good soul 
ttiied to say, < neck-tar fit enough for the Jew Peter him- 
self.* There it is, gentlemen !" tfs she slowly drew a 
bottle from her apron, and set it on the tabl^ with much 
afibcted reverence — " a real cordial ! I can smell it 
through the cork— Ah !*' 

«* So can I, hostess ; it smells Confoundedly of sealing- 
wax— —Ah ! You're not expert at lighting candles, my 
pretty woman!" 

" What does the gentleman mean, sir t" 

"O, only that you might have been quicker in melting 
your wax ! we are not at all particular as to having our 
whie sealed, I assure you." 

" Why, I hope you don't respect me, sir, of givin' you 
new wine for old ! I would scorn——— !" 
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^* Bring me the eoik^scr^w ! I ^Imiv« 111 di»w the cerii 
myself, as I see you've been careful enough to wipe off 
th9 cobweba» and other stuff of weaver Time, lest I 
sbooUl soH n^ fingers. Be quick however; for you 
know — if you put old wine into new botUe s " 

The kuuttady left the room before he could finish the 
aestonce ; and presently returned, with the article in re* 
quest. He drew the cork, which looked by no means 
nasty ,^*^ured out some wine — and tasted it. 

^ How much more have you loft of this cordial, good 
hostess ? A)i !" (smacking his lips) ** * a xeal cordial !' " 

<< That ore's the only bottle what was left, sir," 

<^ A great pity ! I was going to recommend you to send 
it all to the Jew Peter, since it suits his taste so well :«-^ 
'tis much too good for Christians." 

Hie mistress of The Goose coloured violently, and 
askod, with a slight tremor in her voice : — 

<^Why, why, sir? what's the matter with iti" 

" 0, nothing — nothing at all ! only you had too little 
time to rinse the bottle : it smacks somewhat of hops. 
I ask pardon for supposing you otherwise detained." 

The lady colourcMl still more violentljr than before; 
and then turned deadly pale; while her whole frame 
trerabled-^with passion, as I then thought. My patron 
seemed aware that he had carried his pleasantry too far, 
and discontinued it at once. 

"Why, my good woman — I am sorry I have hurt your 
feelings.-— Come, come! your wine is very good; and 
you shall bring me another bottle to pay for my joke, 
I dare say you can find another in some dark corner*^ 
lieh?" 

The good woman's looks brightened instantly. " No-^ 
there's not a drop more of it, I assure you^^not as much 
as you could put in your eye, if you was to offer twenty 
guineas for it ! — ^I thought as bow the gentleman would 
like it; for every one what tasted it<<-*and that isn't mwy 
neitber~liked that little biUerish taste ^ it's what makee it 
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taste so like a cordial, sir, as my husband said^-rest faisF 

bones/* 

' <' Well, you fiAiall taste some yourself, fair hostess, £ov 

your husband's sake,'' — and he poured out a glass f<Mr her* 

She drew back rather hastily — 

"No, no? not for the world! — I'd rather not, thank 
your worshi[>— La \ I'm sure I wouldn't think of sich a 
thing, sir !" — and, so saying, she ran out of the room. 

" Truly," exclaimed my patron, laughing, " our hos- 
tess is an exceedingly modest woman, in spite of her 
prettiness ! — ^thdugh 1 could have excused her cardial 
from being infected with a like virtue. However," he 
added, pushing the bottle towards me, " I can promise 
as much as Horace — * Vile potabis Sabinum.' " 

Who will say that virtue has not its reward in this life ? 
Is not the self-satisfaction it imparts a sufficient recom- 
pense — a more than sufficient recompense — for all the 
privation and suffering, which must be the lot of him who 
practises it ? for alt the misconstructions, and sneers, and 
revilings, to which he is exposed? The stranger had 
done an act of benevolence ; he conceived, no doubt, 
that he was about to rescue a felloW-creature from vice 
and probable misery ; and his self-content displayed itself 
in. the gaiety of heart, which prompted him to relax the 
dignity of his maturer years in the pleasantry — ^the jokes 
and laughter of boyhood, — ^But the bottle is before 
me ! 

Though no connoisseur of wines, I could scarcely 
swallow a mouthful of Mistress Coming's choice ;- for, be- 
sides being execrably thin, it tasted, as my patron had 
said, as though it had been kept in an unwashed porter* 
bottle. But, bad as it was, he contrived to admit three 
glasses of it within the time of — an hour, perhaps. At 
the end of that time, he began to grow drowsy. — Come, 
Mr. Jeremy — said I to myself-*-^' Edisit satis, atque 
bibisti ;' and your patron is sleepy ; « Tempus abire tibi 
est'-*and I prepared to retire. He roused himself a 
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iitOe, tod t6Qk 007 haad :--^' Gebd iii|^t» my jotng 
fineod. I shall start early tooinonrcylr momuig ; so f 
member to be in readkieMi." I pressed his hand wamdyy 
wjahed him a food night, and left the lOom. 

At the bar« where I stopped for a caadle, I net the 
landlady* She grasped my arm more eagerly thaa I 
thought was neoessary-i-askiiig,' with great quielnsesS| 
^How does the gentlemaiiy Harry?*— I mealk, does he 
want any thing?" Though by no means pleased with 
the familiarity of her address (ifor she should hare re* 
menbered that I had changed characters since diimer, 
and was now to be treated '< with the same resptef as 
her other guest), I answered her >-^faat she had better 
clear away the supper table, as he was sleepy, and 
would like to retire. She 8tarted»«..<<IIas he dmnk his 
wiae, heh ?" ' 

— ^Whom the devil are yon speaking to?^-Baid I, 
(withoitf opening my lips)^-4) ho, Mrs, Gommg! I 
will let you see that Mr. Jeremy Levis is not so ctrii a 
yowAg man as Harry Johnson, and is not to be detained 
by such foolish questions ! — ^ Yes !" I dhiwled (stretch* 
ing my jaws,) <* and much to my surprise."*-*>And, taking 
a light that stood ready, I strode off to my bed With all 
the dignity of an insulted gander. 

Ak, my Reader ! an old servant of my grandmother's 
bad but one watchword for all challenges. It was :«^ 
'< Circumstances alters cakes !" 

I was justly entitled to a better bed dian that i Wis to 
oeett|yf , and my landlady cdiottkl certainly have providsd 
me a better ; but I had taicen such a liking to ^ be»«.. 
volent strimger, that I l»d been glad to be near him, even 
in a worse lodging than a tub.house.--*-The r«adey wlH 
understand by this thai my patron's apartment was tiMi 
room I have mentioned as originally containing my bed. 
cbamber.-«>*— 
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I Stretched my limbs upon my rwrcH couch, and^ ueSng 
my hundle as a pillow, endeavoured to make a bargain 
with sleep. But, deuce take that perverse deity ! he is 
too much like a woman for comfort. Court him, and he 
coyly flies you — ^to enhance the value of his favours ; 
but show yourself indifferent, and O — you have Mr. 
Somnus ready enough in all conscience ! 

Shall I be honest ?— : — ^I will ! — ^for I see you. Reader, 
as you are now sitting, cross-legged — ^your right hand 
holding a suspiciously-bound book, intituled " Sixty Years 
of the life of Jeremy Levis" — the forefinger of said 
hand shut in by its leaves, and, I dare be sworn, at this 
very passage — ^your gentle features wearing an expres. 
sion which may be thus translated : — <* What a questtou ! 
speak the truth, and shame the devil, sir, by all means." 
Well, then ! it was Sleep that endeavoured to make a 
bargain Mrith me, and not I with Sleep. Nay — I did my 
best to keep him off; and, had he struggled, I would 
rather have leaped from the bed than have yielded. And 
who would have slept, when he had thoughts so pleasant 
to serenade him ? I " fought my battles o'er again ;" — I 
began at the farmer's house, where I had been so basely 
requited for doing my utmost to please the daughter f 
then I stopped a while on Mrs. Coming's neck ; and, flit- 
ting off, for fear of being x:loyed with sweets, lighted by 
the side of the friendly stranger. There I found everj^ 
thing to suit me ; and having hewn the stones, and 
gathered the mortar and other necessaries for building. 
I set to work ; and, had not the materials fallen short, I 
verily believe my castle would have reached to the se- 
venth heaven, — ^for the warmth of my imagination was 
so great, that the bricks were baked and the linie was 
slacked^ with a despatch that would have satisfied Pha- 
radi himself. But, even as it was, the pile was a noble 
one. In the first story, I was clerk in a mercantile house 
of the highest reputation ; in the second, I was an emi- 
nent banker, sweating under a press of business \ ia 
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the third, I was laying up bags* of guineas-^merely to 
hare them out of the way ; in the fourth, I was caressiBg 
a wife with all the bloom of Hebe, all the beauty of Ye* 
ttus, all the wisdom of Minerva, and more than the chas- 
tity of Diana ; in the Mh, I had begotten a brood of 
children — in eyes like their mother, in noses like their 
father, and in hair like cherubs; and in the sixth— 
I s|»ang from my straw, pushed open the door of my 
cabin, and was about to step into the yard, when I heard 
the sound of feet — as of persons approaching* 

Though the moon was risen, yet the side of the house 
where I stood was thrown completely into shadow inasmuch 
as it faced the west. Thus favoured, I soflly drew the 
door a-jar, and waited their approach. Presently I could 
perceive two indistinct objects * moving within a yard's 
distance from the wall. These I at once conjectured to 
be no other than the lovers — and very sagaciously too. 
" I tell you, it is too soon" — said the voice of my land- 
lady, so faintly that unless I had been blessed with feline ^ 
ears 1 could never have distinguished the words ; — " Su- 
san has but jist gone to bed ; and the boy mayent be 

asleep.".. .r ** Danm Susan, and the boy too !" growled 

the watch-dog throat of Thomas Ostler; "I tell you, if 
we're goin' to do't at all, we may as well do't first as 
last." What further passed between the parties I could 
not overhear, although I played wry-neck for at least five 
minutes. — ^Well, well ! — thought I, as I gently drew to 
the door and tumbled myself upon my litter — I don't know 
what business it is of mine ; I can't see what /'ve to do 
with their beastly assignations. — ^And I drew the sleeve, 
or tail, of my shirt — ^I don't precisely recollect which— 
across my Hps, with an involuntary shudder at the remem- 
brance of my late connection with such a community of 
goods. 

It may have been half an hour afterwards, and just as 
my eyelids began to grow heavy with drowsiness, that 

the cabin where I lay became suddenly illuminated^ wheD» 
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taxiiiag my head, I found the lighl to innie firoiii my 
patfoii's xooip» through the craeks of the badly-jom^ 
pardtion which separated ua. Curious as I waa, I 
should hare shrunk from any fntrusion on his piivaey ; 
but, being aware that be had put out h» light nearly an 
hour before, I fek myself justifiable in the inquiry I was 
about to make. So, rising as softly as possible, I crept 
close to the partition, and applying my eiye to the largest 
crevice, sa w - O , dear Reader ! I saw my patron strug- 
gling in the murderous grasp of the ostler. I saw the 
giant press his knees upon the stomach, and his lelft hand 
on the mouth, and with his right hand claa^ the throat of 
the stranger. I saw it all ; for I felt rooted to the spot. 
I could not stir hand or foot, nor turn aside my eyes ; my 
blood rushed with maddening impetuosity through my 
veins, as though a thousand floodgates were unloosed ; 
and then my heart beat frightfully, as though it would 
burst its confinement — ^bot only for a few seC4N)d»— and 
then lay almost still ; and my whole firaroe became cold 
and damp ; but it did not tremble,— it was too stiffened 
for that : my fingers felt hard and shriveUed, like a dead 
man's ; and my breath came gaspingly, at long intervals ; 
and my mouth stood partly open, and parched as with 
intensest thirst; and my eyes were dilated as thoo^ 
they never might be closed agun. I felt all this — ^I saw 
all t^s — ^1 was aware of the slightest circnmstahce ; for, 
though my body was impotent, my ndnd was painfully 
acute,— just as you may have felt in some fiightfel dream, 
where you know what you should do, you struggle so to do, 
but some unseen power seems to choke 3rour voice, and 
bind 3ronr arms and limbs,, determined so you shall not do. 
At the head of the bed, where lay my patron, stood 
the hosteoB— seeming, like myself, fixed by the fas. 
cination of horrour. She stood a living statue ;— her 
chedes weremarUe ; her lips were marble, — and open fike 
to mine ; but not like mne her eyes,-— 4faey wandered 
not, but stared j^aaslike and swollen on the writhing ud 
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blackened featares of her guest ; while her right hand 
lay upon the stranger's forehead, as if she would hold 
it down,— ^yet it fay but lightly ; and the fingers of her 
left hand touched his naked shoulder. The visage of 
the murderer — ^I saw it too ; but not like that of his ac- 
complice : — ^There was no horrour there, hut a resolution 
wroQgbt up to frenzy. The swollen veins upon his fore- 
head looked like cOrds ; his shaggy black brows were 
knitted close, concealing the eyes ; his lips firmly closed, 
and turned in upon the teeth ; whilst eTery muscle of his 
face that was in action stood forth frightfully distinct. 
He had no coat ; and the right sleeve of his shirt, tucked 
Qp—perfaaps not purposely — like that of a butcher, dis* 
played his powerful arm exerted to its utmost. I saw all 
this— I saw it at a glance ; and more — the quivering of 
the limbs beneath the sheet that hid them, — the strug- 
gling of the hands within the grasp of the murderer, — 
the heaving of the chest,—- 4he changing hue of the coun- 
tenance — ^how it reddened, and then became purple, and 
^«Q grew darker still : I saw the eyeballs straining from 
^eir sockets ; and the black blood gush from the nostrils^ 
as the wretch relaxed his bold. I saw it all — all, without 
nioying limb^ without uttering sound, without closing eye- 
lid—I saw it aU — ^yet, God knows how — ^I lived. 

When all was over, the murderer lefl the body without , 
^^g his eyes from it, and, addressing himself rather 
than his accomplice, said in a whisper — so horribly disw 
tinct, that the former stillness was soothing in comparison, 
with it, «« He's dead !" The woman made no answer. He 
^^'"^d, and laid his hand upon her arm, and added, in the 
5«n>e awful tone, "Don't sleep here, like a fool !— he's 
^«ad I" I could even hear him lower his whisper at the 
two last words ! The woman drew her hands from the 
^<|^y with a shudder, and, first looking all around her, 
^^ a starred air, drew close to her paramour— 'While 
l^er whole frame seemed to shrink into a smaller mass.-^ 
/l8itallover,Tom?— all?" 
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My traoce (if 00 il may be caUed) had been bieksD 
with the fiiBt woids that were uttered, and bow — aa is 
eiwaye the caae whea reapiratioii ia auddeoly reatored to 
tte fiiU vigow — ^I fotcbed my breath with a gaiqp. The 
efiect waa inatantaiieoua. . The oat)er atarted, looked 
aieiukd Un, and graaping the arm of hia partner, as 
though he would cruah it, aaid in hia loweat tone- 
but I heard it welUr'^Did you hear anything?"....,. 

^Yeai what waa it?" He pauaed a moment, and 

again looked round him* A thought aeemed to atiike 
iam^^* The hoy !" I durat look no longer. The light 
wavere jk«-fiaahed*-<and diaappeared in an inatam. My 
chanee waa now to be thrown for life or death. 

Softly I laid myaelf upon the atraiK^; and with thai 
aingular preaence of mind, which ia often remarkable at 
the very moment when our powera of body have ahnoat 
all deaerted ua, reaolved to couuiierfeit a aleep. Scarcely 
had I diapoeed myaelf on my aide, when the door opened 
and the murderera entered. Though my eyes were ap- 
parently cloaed, I could aee, from between the edgea of 
their hda, the oatler approach me <m tiptoe (-^^^otb him- 
sdf andthe hoateaa were barefooted — ,) with the lanten 
in hia left hand. He knelt down by the bed, and I was 
forced tocloaemyeyea; butlfeltthathepaaaed the light 
repeate<fly before them. My breathing became yiolenL 
He turned hia body half round, and whiapered to lua ac 
complice, "Hebreathea hard; he muat be awake." I 
▼entured to look again. The hoateaa had graaped the 
viUain'a arm, and h«r face waa wild with horrour. *« No 
more murder ! for the love of God !" ahe exchiimed in a 
tone aa low aa hia— yet very different. The oatler sprang 
from the floor with a violence that would have rouaed me, 
had I been aleeping. << HeU, woman ! are you aich a fool," 
he muttered between hia teeth, *< aa to thruajt your neck 
into a halter, when you needn't to ? It'a too late bow to 
be aqueamu^," he added, with a deviliah aneer ; « you 
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^Md have thcmglit of h afore." Tlieti inclining his 
bead towards her, he said^ slowly and empfaaticaUy^-^ 
" He canH be for tellin' tales of ns when his tongue wont 
wag!" .My agitation was excessive. To conceal it I 
moved my arm over n^y face, with the impatient gesture 
of one whose sleep is disturbed by insects, turned upon 
my back, and muttered as if dreaming. Hie wretched 
woman noticed it. << There ! see ! the boy's asleep, and 
dreaming! He hasnH heard us, Tom; Ihn sure he 
has'nt!" And she drew the reluctant villain from the 
cabin. 

My Kmbs trembled as with an ague fit, a cold* sweat 
broke out from every pore of my body, aioid my respira- 
tion was fearfully violent. It seemed as though a heavy 
weigbt had been taken from my breast.— ——Reader ! 
bare you ever Buffered under a nightmare ? Well, your 
feelings, at the moment when you threw off your phan- 
^t were the counterpart of mine at the disappearance 
of my reality. 

Not two minutes after the murderers had lefl me the 
h^t again flashed through the crevices. I durst not look 
^ time ; but I listened : and my breathing again be- 
came partly suspended, as. I supported myself on my 
elbow, and stretched my neck to catch the faintest sound. 
Tbere was first the slight creaking of a bed, — and then 
thefcreadof feet, as of persons bearing some heavy body, 
^and then the light wavered — and disappeared-*— and all 
«gain was hushed. 

I flimg myself back upon the straw, tortured by feel- 
ings I would not know again for worlds. Before, I had 
ken stupified with horrour, and to such a degree as to be 
^epiivedof even the idea of aiding my benefactor; but 
»ow, I was distracted with fear^— pure, bodily fear. As I 
tossed irom side to side, starting every mmute as I 
fancied Iheturdthe returning steps of the murderers, and 
^^fiuoingniy eyBs in the darkness in expectation of seeing 
*om re-enter, 1 Tecollected that the unfortunftte stranger 
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had mentioned, during our walk, that the town through 
which he . purposed passing in the morning was but 
five or seven miles distant in a direct line from the inn. 
This recollection was to me as the rain to the withered 
grass ; L forgot my fears in the hope of bringing to jus- 
tice the murderers of my poor patron. 

Again I listened : — tJie stillness of death was around me. 
I arose — ^I dressed myself — ^I opened the door. The 
moon was shining brightly. My purpose was' hazardous. 
Should the wretches be stirring, and discover my flight 
before I was beyond their reach, the chance were but equal 
for life or death. But it would not be equal if I kept my 
bed. — ^I no longer hesitated, but fled with the feet of Hip- 
pomenes; for, though the ostler was no Atalanta, the 
penalty of failure stood all the same : — 

Mors pretinm tardig. Ea lez certaminia €sto. 



,. CHAPTER IX. 

Vo0 O ! quibns integer evi 
Sanguis, ait, soUdeqae suo gtant robore vires ; 
VoB agitate fugam. 

One while tlie Uttle footpage went, 
And anotlier while he ran ; 
UntU he came to his journey's end| 
The little footpage never blan. 

The Riiing in the JfoHk. 

I BEACHED the town without any other interruption than 
«Ln occasional palpitation of tlie heart, as I heard the pur- 
suing steps of ^nothing at all. No living thing was 

stirring, save a melancholy cat in the kennel, whose well- 
licked mistress had prohably regaled herself, and some 
more favoured lover, with his caterwauling, while he, poor 
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wretch, thinking bis piping pleased her, had piped on,— 
liqoidas gaOmre voces ingeminans, — ^till he found his mis- 
take. What was I to do? I reflected a minute, and 
came to the resolution of knocking at a very respectable 
lioose whidi stood at the lefl hand. I proceeded accord- 
ingly. Presently a window opened, and something, which 
I could distinguish as a human figure dressed in white, 
leaned forward to reconnoitre. " HuHo, there !" it bawled, 
io none of the most amiable of voices, ^< What do you 
want?" Iknew not what to answer, so continued to 
thump upon the door. "Hullo, I say! What the devil do 
you want at this time o'night?" I now found my speech. 

" 0, sir !^ a gentleman has been murdered !" 

<*Murdered! What? where?" 

"0, come down, sir, for the love of God! and Fll tell 
you all r 

"Murdered !" repeated the voice, somewhat soflened, 
--" that's interesting!" — and the head popped in again, 
and down fell the window. 

In a few minutes the bolts were withdrawn, and 
the door was unclosed to the extent of half-a-foot; 
when, in the opening thus made, appeared a night- 
eapped head — the body to which it belonged be- 
ing ensconced behind the door— and an arm holding a 
lighted candle. The head scrutinized me for about a se- 
cond ; when, the examination proving satisfactory, it re- 
joined the body behind the door, the arm and candle fol- 
lowed, and the same voice that had spoken from the win- 
dow bade me " Come in." I obeyed, with some difficulty 
(ibrthe cautious landlord chosen not to widen the entrance), 
and the door was instantly closed, and the bolts were re- 
stored. We faced each other for the benefit of mutual 
inspection. He was just such a man as you may see 
any day — short, broad-shouldered, and harsh-featured, — 
with nothing remarkably, save a pair of shrewd little 
black eyes, which kept waltzing about in their sockets in 
the most whimsical manner, and a snub nose, whose tip 
VouL 9 
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rivalled in brilliancy the flame of the candle, as it suF' 
passed in redness the burning wiek. ' As for me-^hough 
thought unworthy of a second glance, I was desired, with 
a prudence that marked the man a model for housekeep- 
ers, to keep before him ; while throwing open a door at 
our right hand, he motioned me to enter. 

Wheii we were seated, I told him all I had witnessed at 
the inn, naming myself simply as a lodger there. He 
mused a moment, uttered an emphatic '< Hum !" eyed mo 
sharply, and, depressing his head, muttered to himself "A 
most shocking occurrence indeed ! It will tell well — ca« 
pitally well ! run like wild-fire !" Then moving his chair 
close to mine, he laid his hand upon ray shoulder with the 
most condescending familiarity, put his face into labour- 
pains for a smile, which after all came forth a monster, 
and said in a voice which he probably meant for insinu- 
ating,— 

"Don't tell it to any one else, I beg of you; or the 
Herald '11 get it ; and that '11 spoil the sale of my paper, 
you know. Oblige me — ^I'm extremely honoured, I as- 
sure you, by your selection," 

' I had waited with patience till the man was ready to 
hear me, and had observed with calm surprise the singu- 
lar manner in which he received my narration ; but when 
I found that he had listened to me, only with a view to his 
own dirty traffic, I could hold no longer. — ^I sprang Irom 
my chair. — - 

"My God !" I exclaimed, " do you think I am come here 
at this hour merely to furnish matter for your paper? I 
have knocked at your door, sir, as I would at any other 
man's, with the hope of being directed to the proper au- 
thority for securing the murderersr." 
^ He was by.no means disconcerted ; but, gently recreating 
me, said, in the mildest voice he could assume,-^ 

" Well, sir, you could'nt have addressed yourself to a 
fitter person. I'm the particular friend of Justtoe Even, 
aad will take you to his house myself." 
" Let us go then immediately, for the love of Heaven ! 
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<* And 80 we will :< — ^but, sir, suppose you first &TOur 
me with a repetition of your story — ^if it isn't too much 
trouble." 

'' Damnation ! how can you trifie so, sir ? The murder- 
ers wiU escape before we start !" 

^< But consider, sir," resumed the incorrigible printer, 
**I shall have so fine a triumph over the Herald! I 
woald'nt lose the chance for a hundred pounds. Pray be 
seated : it wont keep us a minute ; and you can run over 
the detail as fast as you please. Now you must oblige 
me." 

So saying, he fiew to a writing desk which stood in a 
comer of the room, drew, forth a bit of paper and a pen- 
cil, and seated himself very leisurely to take notes. I saw 
^ere was nothing to be gained by opposing him ; so be- 
gan, with as good a grace as I could, to relate the horrid 
tale anew. When I had finished, he snapped his fingers, 
and leaped from his chair in an ecstacy. 

** Ah, it's just the thing! never was so fortunate in my 
life ^''-T-end he began to read over his notes with great ra- 
pidity of utterance — " Shocking occurrence ! It has be- 
come our painful duty to record— ^hum ! — ^a crack in the 
partttioii— -knees in the belly-*— hands on the throat-*-wo- 
man at the head — kicking and writhing — brains dashed 
out-i^ead and limbs cut ofi* and carried out in a bag— 
QioBl-HBet fire to the straw-— trip up the murderer— -and 
run away in the smoke. Never was any thing better! I'm 
infinitely obliged to you, sir — shall be happy to furnish 
you with a paper gratis." 

''But, my dear sir^ you need not have added those hor- 
rid particulars. He was merely " 

'* Ah, excuse me, my good friend !" said the printer, 
interrupting me without the least ceremony, and folding 
his memoranda with the utmost coolness, '< it is none the 
wonie for a little embellishment: 'twill take 'bette]>-4nfi- 
Jiitely better! Now wait a minute, till I slip en my coat, 
ftnd we'll rouse the justice in the turning of a rounce." 
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He left the room with the light, after taking the pre- 
caution to remove the keys of the sideboard. During the 
short time he was absent, I thought I overheard the sound 
of voices in high argument : but, before I could determine 
to whom they belonged, he returned. His face was 
heated, and the tip of his nose looked redder than before. 

" Come, let us begone," he said, in a low quick voice? 
whilst he drew me to the door, — '* for my wife is so afirud 
to sleep alone ■ " he stopped to withdraw the bolts aad 
did not finish the sentence. 

" Mr. Quoins ! Mr. Quoins !" screamed a female voice, 
just as we were stepping into the street, " you're not 
agoin' to leave me alone ?. I shall be robbed ! and mur. 
dered ! and ravished P' 

" And I wish to God you were all three !" muttered the 
uxorious Mr. Quoins, as he slammed the door after him; 
<< it might stop your bawling." And the prudent husband 
locked his wife in» and dropped the key into his podL«C. 

It was no great distance to Justice Even's. Wh«i we 
arrived there, my companion, to show his intimacy with 
the squire, fell to knocking as though he would bring the 
house about his ears. For some time it was tp no pur- 
pose. 

^ Curse on the impudent rascals !" swore Jir. Quoins, 
" if their master knew it was me, he'd rouse them pretty 
quick, I warrant you !" — ^and he knocked still louder than 
before. Presently a window opened. — ^'^ Who's there T' 
drawled a voice equally melodious with his own. 

«« Why Thomas, my good friend! is that youl You 
shouldn't keep one waiting so. I want to see your master 
on particular business— very particular business, Tho- 
mas." 

^< My master isn't used for to wake on preticilar busi- 
ness," growled the porter; — ^"you can come at a oMwre 
seasonerbler hour for honest folks ; or" — ^mimicking the 
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kisiniiatlng tone of my companion—" you can wait here 
till he gits up, Mr. Quoins." . 

It was high time for me to put in my word. 

" Stay, ray friend ! you must wake your master in. 
stantly. A horrid murder has heen committed, and the 

murderers will escape if they ^" 

. " Lord save hs ! a murder ? I'll da your message on 
the spot, sir ! I was thinkin' it was some of Mr. Quoins's 



The window was shut down. 
. ^ Curse his impudence !" 'said the offended printer-* 
<< But I tell Even he'll ruin all his servants if he indulges 
'em 80." Then turning to me, he added, " How could 
you be so thoughtless, my dear sir, as to tell that rascal - 
about the murder ? It'll be all about the town now ; and 
the Herald 11 get hold of it ; and that '11 spoil the sale 
you know : — not that I care a type's worth about it— not 
I ! for, thank God ! the Mercury has as good a circula- 
tion as the Herald any day : — but then you know there's 
nothing like having a thing all to one's self— besides you 
know '/ 

I was heartily tired of the fellow's loquacity, and 
thought to get rid of him by waking his fears. 

" But Mr. Quoins — are you not afraid to leave your 
house unprotected ? I can do without your further assis- 
tance I think : though I am much obliged to your kind- 
ness." . He was not to be shaken off so easily. 

*' Not at all obliged to me I assure you sir. My wife 
can guard my house very well ; and— -egad! I can guard 
her very weU, ha, ha, ha !" (patting the pocket which held 
his key). " She's only to bar the door on the inside ; and 
all's safe, I warrant you, on the outside." 

I tried again. 

<< Gracious heaven!" I exclaimed, affecting surprise, 
" you surely have not locked your wife in, have you, Mr. 
Quoins? Suppose the house should take fire in your ab- 
sence — she'd be burnt upi with all your children !" 

9* 
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<< Thank God ! I huve no children ; and-my house is 
insured/' answered the philosophic Quoins ; and as he 
spoke the door opened. A light in the entry showed a 
gray-headed domestic ' holding the door a*}ar, ** His 
worship begs you'll walk in, air : he'll be down instantly.^ 
I entered. << O Lord, O Lord ! you're broken my nose I" 
screamed my companion, clapping his hand to his fiice. 
The waggish old man only mocked him : — << I didn't know 
you was comin' in, Mr. Quoins :" — and, tittering, he led 
the way to a room; I was wicked enough to relish the 
joke. <* Is your nose insured too, Mr. Quoins I"*—! may 
thank the Herald, that I was not knocked down. 

The justice did not keep us waiting. He was a man 
of about sixty, and in every respect the reverse of Mr. 
Qiioins ;— ^hat is to say-^he was as much a gentleman 
as Quoins was a blackguard. My companion's bow he 
returned with coldness, and mine with affability. (The 
reason is plain*— <iuoins he knew ; hut me he did not 
know),-»'and turning his back upon the former, addressed 
his conversation to me. 

^< You are come upon a melancholy business, young 
gentleman." I answered by relating the scene at the 
tavern precisely as I had told it to the printer.— -I have 
seen many a justice of the peac e W hy do you 

laugh Reader? ■ 1 have seen many a justice of the 
peace, I say ; but none with the feeling of Archibald 
Even, Esquire. He could not muster words for some 
minutes. 

<^ A horrid affair, sir !— There is one thing we have yet 
to do : and we must set about it immediately. Thomas ! 
—Here, ThcMnas : call up the coachman, and bid him 
get ready the carriage ; and do you go over to Kite's, 
and tell him to come here instantly— and bring his brother 
with him— «iid let them both come armed— and you may 
go ask for the ceroner. And remember, Thomas, I rely 
upon your prudence :^-*you can be silent when you wHl." 
The old man left the room pioud of the tnist reposed in 
him. 
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** I'm much obliged to your worship for that direction" 
said Mr. Quoins, who had hitherto sat very still ; ** I 
wouldn't have the thing get wind for « great deaL And 
now I know how your worship's going to proceed in the 
business^" he added, rising, " I'll go and set ray boys to 
work iraniedtately*— Good night— or rather, good mom* 
ing, your wor^p. Good morning, my young sir." 

'<I am very sorry you have let that fellow know of this 
matter," said the justice, when the printer had quitted us* 
^'He will publish some distorted account of it ; and the 
whole town will be m a ferment.'^ In justification of my 
being found in such company, I thought propet to give 
a history of my acquaintance with Editor Quoins ; and— 
as I have ever remarked that people of w^m feelings are 
as ready to laugh as cry-^is worship* seemed to relish 
it mightily. 

<' Well 1 that Quoins is a strange fellow. With all his 
conceit and foil} , he is as cunning as his eye would mark 
him to be. He was once the editor of our sole journal ; 
but, of late, he has had a rival in a new paper, whi^h being 
better condacted than his own has of course a m<Nre ex- 
tensive circulation— and that worries Quoins :— He is be* 
come jealous ; and meaner than ever." Here the jus. 
tice looked at his watch — ^< It is now half past two-^I 
must leave you by yourself for a quarter of an hour or 
ao ; liut I will not leave you in the dark as Mr. Quoins 
(^. The carriage will probably be ready by the time I 
return." 

It was nearly three o'clock when we started on our 
melancholy duty. The coroner sat with the justice and 
myself, and the constables occupied the box with the 
driver. On the way, the first named personage-— one of 
your dully sleepy, happy sort of people, that can enjoy a 
nap either in carriage or couch, as well on their bottoms 
as their backs — conceived it would be saving time to 
solder, where he was, the broken parts of his night's rest, 
and, thus unrestrained by his presence, I gave Mr. Even 
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an account of my obligations to the stranger whose mis- 
fortune had now brought us together. The ^ood man 
was sensibly agitated. 

<* Indeed,'^ he said, " I do not wonder that your feelings 
made you impotent to aid him ; for,* though Time has 
dullerd in me the keener sense of youth, and a lite of great 
vicissitude has rendered me familiar with horrours, had 1 
been in your place I should h&ve felt the same. 
What was the person of this unfortunate gentleman V* I 

described it; " It is indeed as I thought ! — ^Poor A — ! 

He was, sir, an .unmarried gentleman who some- 
times visited me, when he passed through our town ; and, 
though we never were intimate, I knew him well, and 

esteemed him accordingly. He was possessed of ex. 

tensive real estate, and his afikirs often called hira to the 
capital. It was probably on such an occasion that he 
met his fate, poor fellow ! — Ah, my young companion ! 
you have reason for sorrow ; you have lost one whose 
friendship might have been, perhaps your surest gain, 

and cerfainly your greatest honour. Alas !" — added 

the livorthy Justice, with a sigh — "It is ever thus with 
Death ! He plucks the fairest and the soundest, and 
leaves the worm-gnawed blossom and the faded bud — the 
mildewed ear and the gnarled apple — ^to hang their use- 
less weight upon the stem, till they fall from very rotten- 
ness, or Autumn sweeps them to the earth to be trampled 
on — uncared for !" 

I am not callous by nature, nor yet am I by usage of the 
world, 1 am of that volatile temperament, which flutters 
from sunshine to shade and back again from shade to sun- 
shine — not indeed with the same enjoyment, — for in the one 
it may be warmed, and in the other chilled,-^but always 
with equal readiness. Never the same for two minutes 
together, it is seen at one shivering with ruffled feathers, 
and at the next pluming with joy its glossy wing. I can 
laugh at a funeral, and cry at a wedding, and do both at 
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a christening — ^and not for the reasons that might influ- 
ence you, most philosophic Reader ; but because the fit 
so takes me, or some trifling trifle calls up a train of as- 
sociations which wUl strut their part, do what I may to 
stop them. Would you have an illustration ? — ^When I 
was but twelve years old, my father took me to a funeral : 
and though, with all my wildness, I had made up my 
mind that it was a horrid thing to die, and a more horrid 
thing to be buried, and that, therefore, it would be ex. 
tremely amiable to look sad on the occasion — ^yet when I 
saw the people trying so hard to be serious—* with eyes 
uplifted, mouths puckered, and hands folded ; and the 
few that spoke at all conversing in whispers — as though 
they feared the dead would come to life again when she 
heard the music of her favourite instrument — ; and, above 
all, when I saw the pious creatures, who were so en- 
grossed with the things of the spirit, gulping with quiver- 
ing lips the funeral wine, and heard their honest sighs as 
they parted with the glass — I laughed aloud : And then, 
in an instant, as I looked on the solemn coffin, and 
thought that the worm would soon be playing with the 
poor cold corse within, my mirth wajs changed to shudder- 
ing and my laughter to tears. Ere those tears were 
dried, my father entered the room, and approaching the 
body, bent over it ; and, as I considered the length and 
breadth of liis monstrous proboscis, I thought^—* What if 
the woman be only in a trance, and should wake of a 
sudden and lay hold of dad's nose !' — ^The train was fired. 
At once, I saw the meagre hand pop out of the cofim and 
grasp the article — ^I saw the parson struggle as the 
lady held on — ^the coffin totter — and fall— the gentleman 
under and the lady within it, both . kicking to get 
loose^then the living and the dead, pell mell, making 
for the door — ^and, to complete the picture, my father's 
broomstick legs sweeping in among them. Again I 
shocked the meeting with a laugh. But when my 
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father, bending hia awfiil browa, led me to the coffin 
and bade me look upon the ahape therein — as it lay 
in its atiff, and snow-white shroud, and observe the 
sunken and livid eyes, the sallow, meagre cheeks, the 
pinched nose, and the wrinkled lip still distorted with the 
dying agony-— my tears rained down upon the senseless 
corse, and I sobbdd aloud. The charitable party, to com- 
fort my father, shook their heads, and' told hioi — they 
were sure I nhould die in a mad-house ; my father (when 
we were at home), to comfort his wife, stripped me to 
the skin, and flogged me till I could not stand ; and I, to 
comfort myself, broke every thing I could lay my hands 
on, and swore I would never attend another funeral if I 
could help it. — But, mercy on me, what a fuss have I 
been making for a £uilt, which, after aU, will find its best 
apology in my youth ! 

And that fault friend Jeremy ? 

And that fault was this. At every pause of Mr* Even's 
discourse, the trumpet nose of the coroner would break 
in, like a drawling clerk's " A — men," so whimsically as 
to make my gravity totter to its base ; and his worship's 
poetical invective of Dciath'sgood taste completely overset 
the fabric. Consider, Reader! I was but seventeen. 
Set down that ; and then, under it, the memory of your 
own boyhood ; add the two together ; and the sum will 
be : — a pardon in full for the penitent Jeremy. 

The worthy justice would probably have kicked me 
from the carriage, in reward of my humour : but I was 
hypocrite enough to be seized with a fit of sneezing, just 
in time to save his foot the trouble and his dignity the 
disgrace of such an action, 

Wd were now within sight of the inn, and, according 
to our plan, we stopped till the constables had tak^n an 
inside seat. Having thus masked our battery, we drove 
up close to the door ; which finding still shut (-^for the day 
had not yet broke),— -the coachman was ordered to Imeck 
for admittance. Almost immediately, much to' our 8nx> 
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prise, we heard the creakiDg of the bolts.* The officets 
of justice sprang lightly from the carriage and stood in 
readiness — ^the door opened — ^ahd the murderer himself 
appeared in the passage. He started back when he saw 
the men, and attempted to shut the door« but failing — 
Hang it back with a suddenness that threw the latter ofi' 
their guard— felled the foremost to the earth with a blow 
of his fist — and endeavoured to rush into the road ; but, 
before he could pass the sill, the other officer — an active, 
powerAil fellow — ^tripped him up, and casting himself 
upon him, held the giant down, till I had bound his arms 
with a cord provided for the purpose. — It was with much 
difficulty that we succeeded in this, though the officer was 
assisted by both, the coachman and coroner. — ^Having 
thus secured the villain, we dragged him into the bar- 
room, and tied him to a heavy oaken table. As for the 
hostess — she had been too much frightened to attempt 
her escape, and was safe in the hands of Justice Even 
himself. 

Just as we had finished securing the criminal, Susan, 
alarmed by the scuffle, came running into the room, half- 
^Iressed. We learned from her, — ^that she had been 
awakened during the ntgfat by a noise under her window, 
when looking out she saw, by the moonlight, her mistress 
^d the ostler throwing stones into an old well, which had 
^een for some time the receptacle of every kind of rub- 
^h. She remembered that the former had often t^ked 
of having it filled up ; but still she thought it singular that 
^h an hour should be chosen for the work. She 
hatched to no purpose^ till she was tired, and then re- 
amed to her bed, <' and went to sleep agin," thinking. 



Tbe murderer afterwards declared :^tliat, seeing the justice's carriage ap- 
f^ be bad at once suspected Uie cause ; but that his accomplice (for neither 
^ Uraf At of going to bed after the deed) had ridiculed his fears^telling him, 
"wat hnpoflsible his worship could have heard of the murder so soon, and that 
U Would excite suspicion to keep their doors shut against him. *' The devil,** he 
iddsd. «>iBiiflt hare pat it into neither of our heads— and aU for nothin' but Jist 
to make qb be found out-not to think how odd it was bis worship should get 
'"PMMttly to go riding.*' 
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very properly — though somewhat late-r-that it was nono 
of Iter business "to pry into other people's concerns." 

I watched the countenances of the guilty pair during the 
housemaid's recital. That of the man never altered from 
the sullen, brutish expression, it had worn since his appre- 
hension ; but the woman's became of an ashy paleness ; 
yet, when she saw my eyes fixed upon her, it kindled up — 
the same face which, a few hours before, had looked 
so lovingly upon me — ^with an. expression of hatred so 
diabolical, that I was absolutely frightened. True — 
" Heav'n hath no rage, etc." 

The Justice, leaving the prisoners under the guard of 
one of the officers, bade Susan lead the ^way to the welL 
We accordingly followed her to a yard on the east side of 
the house. We found a spot where the ground looked 
fresh : the housemaid brought a shovel ; earth was turned 
up to the depth of several inches — and then a layer or 
two of stones, — and then — -we saw the poor body lying in 
a heap, with its face upwards, and so soiled! so mangled! 
— 'Susan, though a girl of no nervous temperament, ran 
shrieking into the house ; and, as for myself, a feeling 
like the first attack of sea-sickness came over me, and I stag- 
gered — and but for the garden fence I must have fallen. 

The body was carried into the house, and an inquest 
held. In an old chest were found the clothes of the de- 
ceased, his watch, a purse of one hundred pounds,, and 
the little trunk about which the hostess had been sa anx- 
ious — and which was found to contain merely a change of 
linen, and, as the justice had surmised, some papers rela- 
tive to real property. It was evident, from the disordered 
state of these papers, that the trunk had already been 
searched by the murderers. 

The corse was locked up in the house, to remain there 
till the relations should dispose of it. The coroner under- 
took to inform the latter of the melancholy news ; and for 
that purpose used the horse of the deceased, which 
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he found qaietly feeding in the stable — while his poor 
master 

Susan, whose presence woald be required on the trial 
of the murderers, was provided with a seat in the justice's 
own carriage; and the good-hearted man promised to 
procure her an excellent situation in London. 

The evening found us in the city. The justice had 
the carriage driven to my uncle's door : and there I bade 
him farewell. And farewell you too must bid him, my 
Reader : — ^not that I never saw the worthy man afterwards ; 
but because it suits not with my purpose to reintroduce 
him to your notice. — And be not displeased that I have 
been so minute — ^that I have detailed such particulars as a 
kind act to a poor housemaid. Ah, my Reader! it is in 
such Uttle acts that the man is best seen. I have known 
many who would have robbed their own families to found 
a charitable institution, but few who would have cared 
whether Susan starved or not. 

Peace to thine ashes, honest Even ! Many years have 
run their rounds, since the earth was rattled on thy coffin ; 
and though the fire of my youth, which once burned so 
free, is now fast sinking to a few gray embers, still is thy 
memory as fresh as ^ver,T-one of those few green spots, 
mid life's arid desert, which raise the drooping spirits, and 
beguile the toilsome way with hope of more. Honoured 
and beloved didst thou live,- — honoured and beloved didst 
thou die : — ^no selfish heir laughed in heart as he brushed 
the tear-drop from his cheek ; but thy children, and thy 
children's children, mourned sincerely for thy loss ; and 
the poor man sighed as he turned from the. grave of his 
best friend. Peace tq thine ashes, honest Even ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

So, uncle, there yoa are ! 

Jffamlet. 

t WONDER whether my father's brother resembles him f 
-^thought I, as I timidly let the knocker fall. 

Now it is a propensity with which we all are gifted — 
that for assigning eertain qualities of mind and body to 
individuals of whom we recdly know nothing, but with 
whom we expect to be soon connected. And this we do 
upon the slightest causes. While reading a work that in- 
terests us, we have no distinct image of the author, or of 
the characters he portrays — ^unless some particular de- 
scription be given ; yet there flits around us a shadowy 
perception (if so I may call it) of certain forms, which are 
agreeable or disagreeable, just as the character please or 
displease. In this latter case, we act upon firmer ground . 
But in both the result is much the same — ^that is to say : — 
we stare with the Scythians, who looked to meet a giant 
in Alexander, and found a man five feet some odd inches. 

My uncle is my father's brother ; therefore he is 

like him ; — ^therefore he is tall, lank, and spindle-shanked, 
— ^has a long nose, sharp little eyes, heavy brows, and a 
targe mouth — and is as sweet-tempered as a northwest 
wind in the middle of January. — — - 

This last stroke to the picture, and I stood, like Spinello, 
frightened by a devil of my own painting. The knocker 
fell still more gently than at first. Just then, a change 
in my position threw the light of a lamp directly upon the 
door-plate. There it was! JEREMY LEVIS! in full. 
Away flew long noses and northwesters, Spinello, picture, 
devil and all — and the knocker rose again ;— -^ut fell-^as 
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&offl the hand of one who had a right to let that knocker 
fall. Who is it says — " We are the slaves of ciroum- 
stances" ? 

Afler all there is nothing like boldness in asserting one's 
rights: — ^The door opened instantly.— " Is Mr. Levis 
within?" I asked, in a voice as bold as my knock... ••• 
"Mr. Levis, sir!" replied the porter, eyeing me from 
head to foot with the most exquisite contempt — ^* Why, 
Mr. Levis hasn't lefl his room this two year ! He isn't 
Id, air." I could never stand contempt, even from- a por- 
ter; so I pushed the fellow down by way of satisfaction, 
ran up stairs, and opened the first door I came to, without 
ceremony. 

A gentleman and lady were seated on a sofa in the 
room.^ilfy uncle and aunt of course. — ^The former was 
a stout, rosy. cheeked, good-looloing young man— quite a 
diiferent person from what I had expected to find. I did 
aot vait to study him further ; but seized both his hands. 

« How are >ou, uncle ?" He stared. " What ! don't 
you know me ? I'm y<)ur nephew Jerry, come to London 
on purpose to see you.— My aunt, I presume ?"— turning 
to the lady with equal affabiUty : — " You see I must in- 
troduce myself, aunt : happy to see you look so charming ; 
I've always heard my uncle was a man of taste." I had 
never heard any such thing : however, that was of no 
unportance. 

Mrs. Levis was certainly very good-natured; for she 
returned the affectionate pressure of her nephew's hand 
vith the utmost cordiality ; which was a matter of some 
^rpnse in one who could be so stately in speech as my 
aunt. 

"I congratulate myself," said this pattern of female 
eloquence, in a voice which sounded through her teeth 
^e the squeaking of. dough in a wafer-iron, while her 
^yes, first heaven-ward thei> earth-ward rolled, like the 
«ame wafer-iron in its intervals of giving and receiving-— 
"I congratulate myself, that you have favoured us with a. 
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Tisitation, nephew ; and I have no manner of doubt that 
yoor uncle will equally luxuriate in your company. 
HeighoJ poor man-— he is so afflicted ! — ^But permit me 
to have the satisfaction of undoing your misconcepticm, 
and making you acquainted with this gentleman as Mr. 
Proxy— a particular friend of mine — ^I mean, of your un- 
cle's, nephew — a kind of cousin, Mr. Proxy. Mind now 
and make yourself agreeable, child, till I have prepared 
the old gentleman for your appearance. Sit down, sit 
down !" 

— Faith ! — thought I, as my dignified aunt waddled 
from the room,-^my uncle must be a man of taste indeed, 
to relish such a stale lump of affectation as this. Ill be 
sworn the old lady was mistress of a boarding-school, and 
strutted at the head of many a tittering train of misses, 
before she took charge of my uncle's cups and saucers. 
What an ass I was, to take this *< particular friend" of her's 

for my father's brother ! 1 turned round to consider 

the gentleman more closely ; and the contrast between 
him and the lady struck me as so ludicrous, that I burst 
into a fit of laughter. Mr. Proxy looked offended. 

« I can't help thinking, Mr. Proxy/* said I, throwing 
myself at fall length upon the vacant sofa — ^forthe gen- 
tleman had risen with my aunt, — *^ how odd it was that I 
should mistake you for the husband of such an old rook 
as that : why you look fitter to be my aunt's son than her 
bed-fellow !" Mr. Proxy was a very touchy young gen- 
tleman, no doubt ; for he turned as red as a lobster in hot 
water : but unfortunately, just as he was about to open 
hiB mouth, my aunt opened the door. " Here, John !" she 
called to a servant in the passage, " show this young gen- 
tleman to Mr. Levis' apartment." 

John did as he was ordered, and I found myself in 
the presence of an ugly old man, who bore the sign nasal 
of a Levis. He was seated in an armed-chair, in his night- 
cap and night-go^i^, and with his feet wrapped in swad. 
dling clothes like a pair of sucking twind. The moment 
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ke saw me, he bawled out, in a voice that by no means 
cdnesponded with his situation :--» 

"Jerry, my boy! is that you? Damn you, you little 
rascal, I'm cursedly glad to see you — curse me, if I aVt 1 
--Take care of my toe, though — take care of my toe !-<- 
Lord bjess me, a shake of your hand does me as much 
good as a dozen of brother Tim's gallipots-^take care of 
my toe, though — ^and a devilish deal more, I believe. How 
did you leave Ichy ? I mean that sour, milk-and-water, 
preaching brother of mine — your father and. your mother, 
Jerry ?— All well, boy 1 heh ? — ^not troubled with the gout 
at all?— Here> put yourself more in the way of that lamp ; _ 
I want to see wheUier you're a Levis — ^Ah, you've got 
the family nose, you jackanapes ! nothing ebe ! — ^Your'e 
too handsoiQe, by the Lord, to look like your father : — 
let's see--curse me, if I don't think you look more like 
yoar old uncle here, after all ! — But how the devU did 
yoa find your way to London ? Your father didn't write 
me word you were coming-— heh ?" 

I sat down, and drawing my chair close to the old gen- 
tleman^s sound side, related my little story, beginning 
bm the causes of my quitting my father's protection. I 
did not conceal a single circumstance. And why ? Had 
I grown honest within the hour 1 Alas, no 1 my Reader ; 
it was mere policy. Though unaccustomed to the study 
of character, I plainly saw that my unqle would be better 
pleased with my story as it was than as I had told it thrice 
before. Besides, in playing falsely with a relative, I 
should have run the risk of detection. 

I did not err. — When I told him how my father's seve- 
nty had driven me from home, the jolly old man swore 
a tremendous oath — "You did right, Jerry! just as I'd 
have done, my boy — jiist as I did, ifaith ! — Ichy was al- 
ways a damned cross fellow ! we used. to call himbutter- 
nulk Ich at school — ^Well, well ! such treatment is enough 
to send twenty boys to the devil." When I told him how 
1 had struck Dick Hazard for abusing my father, a tea* 
10* 
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of approbation sparkled in my uncle's eye. He slapped 

me on the back — " Right again, by G ^!" The 8tor> 

of Mrs* Maline and the cradle delighted him beyond 
measure. He rubbed his hands, and laughed so heartily 
that the nurse came running up fearing he had fallen 
into a fit ; then, with the patm of his right hand resting 
on my left knee, he exclaimed, with a look that argued 
well for his nephew's fortune — *^ Glorious* just Hke me, 
Jerry^ust like me! Ichy wrote me that he meant to 
call his boy by my name ; but I didn't know he had such 
good cause for it — Why, you're your uncle over again, 
you young scape-grace ! just such a chap as I was, when 
I had boy's blood in my veins." In a similar manner, 
the old man made his comments on the r^t of my story. 
He even condescended to shake his head when I de- 
scribed the flirtation with Miss Townsend. *< Ah, you 
young sprig of the devil ! his majesty will never want 
subjects, while such rogues as you are turned loose 
among the girls! — But it doesn't become me to find 
fault; for I was just such another at your age — just such 
another"-^and my uncle wound up his moral remarks with 
a chuckle that let me at once, into some of the secrets of 
his past life. I went on. " Heavens !" exclaimed my uncle, 
when I had brought my adventures down to his door, 
<« what a horrid affair ! Did you see it all, Jerry ?" 
« Just as I have described it to you, uncle." 
" Truly, nephew — ^if the rest of your life be but like 
these two last days, you will never languish for want of 
excitement ! — ^I should have been better pleased though^ 
had you shown more courage. You might have saved 
the generous man's life; and if not, and you had lost 
your own, you would at least have had the satisfaction of 
d3rilig in a good cause. — I wish you had, Jerry ! — ^I wish 
you had I" 

"Faith! I am much indebted to your good wishes,, 
sir— very much indeed : but how could I have stirred, 
when I could not? " 
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"Well, welH that's true ! we can't alter our nature I 
know, no more than we can help getting the gout ; hut 
corse me, if it.doesn't sound queer — ^that — peeping through 
a hole in the wall, so composedly, to see a friend mur- 
dered — curse me, if it doesn't! But what ails the 

boy ?" he added, perceiving I was hurt hy his insinua- 
lioos — *^ why, I didn't mean to call your courage in ques* 
tion, child — ^no, no! not at all! you did the best you 
could ; and that's as much as we can eipect in any man ; 
jind you've got the murderers safe — ^that's a great deal 
too ! You shall see them hung, that you shall ; and, if 
it was'nt for this damned podagger, as Dr. Tim calls it, 
I'd see the rascals hung up myself with pleasure. There's 
a great deal in that, Jerry ! a great deal ! Ah, 

here comes your aunt, boy : you must tell your story all 
o?er again. There— sit still !——— Come, Polly Levis!" — 
addressing his better, that is to say — his more dignified 
half—" place your chair on this side. You like horrid 
stories, and our nephew has one of the best to tell you 
ever heard. — O ! first raise that pillow a little, my foot 
isn't easy— there ! — what the devil's the woman about ! — 
softly— I never saw such awkwardness in my life — 
there !— so — sor— that'll do." 

I began to feel a great respect for my uncle Jeremyr 
when I saw his wife submit without grumbling ; for it is 
not common for a gouty old man to wear the breeches so 
easily. 

It was evident that the lady's " particular friend and 
kind of cousin," had repeated to her my eulogy on her 
personal charms ; for she declined hearing my story with 
the utmost suavity of manner, because, as she said, <<the 
child must want repose." But unluckily she had to deal 
wi^ my uncle— ^nd he, good man, was sure that ten 
Hnnates longer could do no harm to the boy's health. 

'Tis strange, that a being so delicate as woman should 
be so greedy of horrours ! My aunt, though only one 
yard and a hAlf in the waist, was so fascinated by my tale 
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of mnrdery that I was lorced to repeat, for-tlie third time, 
^* the most delectable nairalive in which her ears had 
ever luxuriated." Then 1 was permitted to retire 

But stop, my reader ; let us first take a sketch of the 
worthy couple. 

My uncle lesemMed my ftther sufficiently for a bro 
ther ; but was neither so tall, nor so lank. Of the two, 
he was evidently cut out for the divine ; for his nose, 
which was of the family size, had a most decided iocli- 
nation heaven-ward. His eyes, though rather small, 
were expressive of good humour ; and his mouth, in size 
like that which fidmlists assign to the 'amiable Ogre. 
opened every minute to display two hardened ridges of 
gum, whose barren surface diowed one dingy tooth yet 
standing, like the last remaining wall of a broken-up 

privy. Excuse the unsavoury nature of this com- 

panson : I cannot forbear using it ; as it is apposite in 

more than one respect. In body, my uncle was not 

of the most delicate proportions : — ^his belly gave (mpl£ 
proof of the superior fertilizing nature of good living 
over abstinence. In years he wai« rather on the other 
side of fifty, as was evident from the variegated nature of 
his skin, where hill and valley rose and sunk in the most 
delightful contrast. He was indeed the oldest of the 
seven brothers ; and the only one that had ever made a 
fortune — for the simple reason that he was the only one 
that had ever tried to make it. Equally passionate and 
arbitrary with my father, he was kinder in heart :— The 
latter, when least opposed, relaxed not from his tyrannical 
severity ; the former you might lead through flood and 
flame — provided you let him choose, himself, which leg 
to put foremost in following. He was narrow-minded in 
ordinary money matters ; yet not so much so as my fa- 
ther — ^perhaps because his means were greater :— bat 
there were times when the warmth of his feelings would 
get the better of his selfishness, and then my uncle could 
be nobly generous. Like his hopeful nephew, he W 
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his father's protection in early life. Thus thrown upon 
his own resources, and without ed^ication, he got wisdom 
in that best of schools — ^vicissitude ; and with all his get- 
ting, he got — wealth. His re 1 at ions, who had disregarded 
his solicitations for succour, when the poor man was suf« 
feiiog under extreme wretclie<iness in a foreign clime, 
receiFed him, when returned to his native land, with the 
utmost cordiality, fiut the weather-beaten, rough ad** 
venturer cursed them in the indignation of his honest 
heart, and thrust them successively from his dor with 
his own hand — with two exceptions : — his brothers Timo- 
thy and Ichabod. The former he esteemed for his in- 
telleetual and moral nobleness ; the latter had ever been 
his favourite. And yet, when this latter begged the rich 
Mr. Levis to make the humble parsonage his home, my 
unclr rejected the offer with scorn, openly reproaching 
his brother with the baseness of his motives. Resolved 
to live independent, he then bought a house in London, 
famished it, and got him a housekeeper in a bankrupt 
schoolmistress-^^how reeommmended I know not. The 
latter soon became acquamted. with my uncle's ibible.. 
She humoured it — by making his Will her law, by antici- 
pating his every wish, by humbling herself before him 
lower — ^than she ever humbled herself before her Maker. 
The bait was swallowed. My uncle, thinking he saw 
himself a god in the eyes of his housekeeper, very na- 
turally concluded that slie must be a woman of choice 
taste and practised judgment. Thus, becoming pleased 
with his own person, he discovered charms in hers ; and, 
before many months were over, Mrs. Housekeeper shared 
the bed as well as board of Mr. Jeremy Levis. The 
match was not a bad one : — Mrs. Levis, though a fool in 
many other respects, had the good sense, or cunning if 
you please, to continue, after her marriage, in the same 
line of conduct which had led to thai marriage. Thus, 
both parties were satisfied. He fancied he held the power 
in his hands — and that was sufficient for him ; she knew 
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ahe held the power in Ait«— and that was sufficient for 
her. 

As to my aunt's good qualities-^hey consisted of 
an inexhaustible fund of good-. mature, and a generosity 
almost prodigal. For her foibles-^they were, chiefly, 
vanity and pedantry : the latter the consequence of. her 
quondam occupation ; the farmer founded upon claims of 
beauty, of which the reader shall himself judge — as 
thus : — Her body was short and squab, with the legs stuck 
in, as well I could see, like the wooden supporters of a 
square-breeched doU — that is to say, perpendicularly; 
consequently, her \¥alk was duck-fashion. Her head 
was very like what charitable painters clap upon the apo- 
plectic neck of that bulwark of female chastity, the 
Spanish duenna. Of this article the eyebrows were 
broad and shaggy — the eyes bilious, and destitute of ex- 
pression — ^the nose lumpy, wifh a scar across the tip; 
which gave it the appearance of being tied with a thread, 
as children make cherries of their tongues— -^ind the 
mouth — O, the mouth would have been decidedly good, 
had the lips been a little* shorter, a little thinner, and a 
little redder, and the teerh a little whiter. As to the la* 
dy's bad qualjities of those anon. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HoiiB'd from hit rest, lie waken'd in a sUrtf 
Sbiv'iing-wltli iionoar, and with aching heart; 
At length to cure himattlf by reason tries : 

* *Twas but a dream ! And what are dreams bat lies V 
So thinking, chang'd his side, and closM his eyes. 

His dream tetnms ; his firiend appears again, 

* The mnnTrers oome ; now help, or I am slain V 
*Tw9B but a vision still, and visions are but vain. 

Ckuueer^t TaU if the JW»*« jrriMt^by Dktdih* 

I BETiSED to bed ; but not to sleep. The moment my 
wearied senses began to doze, hellish dreams, bred of tho 
last night's hor rours, would rack them into waking. In 
vain I tried to shake those fancies off : — I buried my 
head beneath the cover — still they were there : I rose 
and walked the floor of my' apartment — the phantoms 
Walked before me. I wrapped the sheet around me, and 
sat at the open window. All was hushed to that beauti. 
All stillness I have ever loved so well — ^the stillness 
of night ; the air was sofl and balmy, and the stars glim- 
mered gaily in the heaven : but that stillness threw no 
calm over my troubled spirit — ^that air refreshed not my 
fevered brain — and those stars assumed to me the very 
fomis I had tried to shun, and seemed to mock me. It 
was maddening. I could fain have cried aloud. I rolled 
myself over and over on the carpet ; I assayed all th6 
efforts I could devise to rid me of my fancies : but they 
were the efforts of a child — for I did not see that the 
enemy gained strength by my resistance. 

Violent emotions quickly exhaust themselves, as every 
body has heard and experienced. Thus — the agitation 
of my feelings, like troubled waters, soon flowed off, and 
left the channel free to reflection. It was therefore with 
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some degree of calmness that I reviewed the eventeof the 
last night ; and the only circumstance whose irecollectioD 
made me shudder was the conduct of the hostess^What 
wonder ! when after forty years I cannot recal it without 
a throbbing of the heart. 

— "And I have dallied with that woman!" — ^I said to 
myself — " been pressed in the hot embrace of a murderess' 
and flattered myself, fool that I was, that my person 
tempted her. — And what a face ! So smooth — so deceit- 
ful ! O, God i that the outside of the fruit should be so 
wholesome when the core within is rotten i * * * * 
****««« Where is thy justice, Heaven, 
that Uiou cuttest off the useful, the kind, the good, and 
sufferest to triumph the hard-hearted and the worthless' 
Where thy goodness, that thou makest the very exercise 
of his virtues a pitfall in the path of the righteous? — 
What though the' wicked drag himself in with his victin^ 
should the good man suffer that the evil man tavj 
perish ?"— 

The first blight that falls upon the youthful spirit, tlie 
first worm that gnaws around the bud of its imaginings,- 
that turns to loathsome blackness its fondest hopes, in 
their first dsiy of bloom, and clips the tendrils of it' 
young affections, just when they have found a hold where- 
on to cling, — ^is — deceit. When we have chosen, for our 
friend, one whose soul seemed twin-brother of our owd,-^ 
when the same studies and the same sports, the same 
likings and the same dislikes, have made us fondly fao^y 
that hand in hand we should descend together life's ruggei^ 
hill, — when this darling^riend betrays our confidence,- 
when we detect, in this counterpart of ourself, some 
little meanness — be it ever so little — that is abhorrent 
from our own natures, — with what an ague chill it come? 
upon the trusting heart to find itself deceived ? One spot 
thus rubbed off from the gay colouring, in which all 
things have hitherto seemed decked, and the picture lose^ 
its charms ; for Suspicion whispers that the rest may he 
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«8 fleeting. Thus are we taught our first lesson in mis- 
trust ; and, if the mind be sensitive, misanthropism is not 
sbw to follow* . 

The next i^iock, perhaps, to the youthful mind, i»^a 
doubt in the goodness of its creator. It is a common- 
place observation that we all enter manhood with the 
most exalted expectations, which the wisest lessons in 
the world can never teach us to regard as unfounded. 
Nay, even when convinced thai they are so, we ever 
make an exception in favour of ourselves, and, while we 
prate of the depravity of the world, give the lie to our 
assertions by confiding in its honour. But, when a little 
experience ha9 taught us that these descriptions are not, 
altogether, the mis-shapen bantlings of a poet's brain — 
nor- the gloomy phantasies of a diseased sensibility — ^nor 
the partial sketches of Discontent; when some other 
hand hath turned down for us the green leaf of the flower, 
and shown the worm coiled up beneath ; when we find 
that in this life virtue meets not always its reward, that 
the wicked are, to all appearance, happy, and the 
righteous, miserable, — ^in fine, that to the latter all is loss, 
and to the former all is gain, we murmur ; and un- 
able, from the narrowness of our infant judgments, to 
comprehend the wisdom, we boldly impeach the justice of 
Providence. From this moment, a change is wrought 
within us ; and, according to the bent of our dispositions, 
the manner of our education, or the society in which we 
move, we become roguish, sceptical, or morose ; till age 
teaches us better, or-^-confirms us in our errors. 

Such, so bitter were my feelings, as I revolved, again 

and again, the fate of the kind-hearted Mr. A . I 

could not conceive it to be just, ^ait a man of so good 
report shouid be cut off in the midst of his usefulness, 
and in the very performance of a benevolent action — 
that 80 goodly a trunk should perish, while I, a sickly, 
crooked sapling, should be suffered to grow up^-an in- 
cumbrance perfaaps-^afibrding no fruit, no shelter, not 

V01.L 11 
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even pleasure to the sight. For the first time in my life, 
I wail tnily unhi^py ; and when the morning rose it 
found me stretched upon the bed in a high fever-^he 
natuiral consequence of anxiety and watching. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

I beaeedi yoo, beartOy, some of yoa go borne witb me to diooei : beads 
your ebeer, yoa ■bah baTespoit ; I win ahow yoa a monater. 

Jir«rrf. mvea tf Whistr. 

Ob ! que lei Toilk bien tooa fonn^s l^un poor Taotre ! 

Queue beUe fbiiiUle ! / 

L^EeoUiesMani 

Thb trial of the criminals resulted as might be expect- 
ed. After condemnation, the wretched woman confessed 
that the murder had been planned during the temporary 

absence of Mr. A and myself; and that, having & 

phial of laudanum in the house, she had powerfully dng 
ged the wine, for the more easy accomplishment of ber 
Tillainy. I did not attend the execution. Worlds should 
not have tempted me. 

I grew rapidly in my uncle'^ good graces, and before 
the end of a week was looked upon by every one as bis 
heir — that is to say, with deep respect. As for my auot. 
there was no great difficulty in appeasing her. I bad 
only to state that «<her particular friend and cousin'' bad 
made a slight mistake— that I had not said that she looked 
eld enough to be his mother, not I indeed, but that " I ^^ 
not wonder at my taking her and Mr. Proxy for man and 
wife, as she looked young enough to be my uncle's daugh- 
ter." "I thought he was under a great deception, 

replied my aunt " Certainly, aunt,'' said I, — " One so 

beautiful as — — , certainly — a veiy great deception 
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aunt !" The old lady waa good^naturedy I have abeady 
told you» Reader. . 

^And how old waa your aunt ? 

Of aome where between fifty and one hundred. 

Perfectly convinced of the superior comfort to be en- 
joyed in a fortune like my uncle's, and unwilling to dis- 
appoint so many firiends— friends so respectful, — ^I set my- 
self to work to secure the reversion of it. The most 
likely means of efiecting this object was, of course, to 
seeiire the owner. My uncle, then, I gained over by dis- 
eovenng resemblances between him and his nephew— 
by lending a diligent ear to his hard stories— by fondling 
his bitch, a monstrous shaggy brute, as ugly as sin and 
as Uack as :idn's fiither ( — my uncle called her Rose ; 
though my nose is witness that she did not merit the ap- 
peUation,)-— and by tending hia toe. The old gentleman 
grew so fond of me at last, that I seemed as necessary 
to hia existence as his bread and butter. It was << Jerry, 
yoa devil !" and «< Damn you, Jerry !" (both expressidns 
of endearment) and ** Here Jerry !" and «< Jerry, do this," 
and <* Jerry, do that,'*-^erryi Jerry, Jerry, from morning 
tonight. 

My annt's favour I secured*-«nd it was doubly secur- 
ing my uncle's — by gentle doses of commendation judi- 
ciously admini8ter|9d, by not looking too sharply, where 
looking sharply was not expected, and by escorting her 
on various little visits of business or pleasure. Whether 
the latter were ever visits of pleasure for me—" Accipe 
nunc, e t — ab uno Disce omnes." 

We were invited to dinner by the Foxes, my aunt's 
most intimate, friends. The invitation was accepted. 
The first object that struck my eyes, on entering the 
room where we were received, was a man of most villain- 
ous aspect, who was named to me as Mr. Fox himself. 
He was of middling stature, and so flat m body that it 
seemed' as. though he bad been pressed between two 
boAids, except at the upper part, where — ^from humility 
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no doubt — ^he had acquired a habit of stooping. Hisr 
head, which appeared to be ctuck upon his shoulders 
without the common intervention of a neck, was elonga- 
ted in shape, and remarkably small ; which littleness of 
appearance was nothing bettered by a huge wig, worn 
awry through an ill-disguised affectation of carelessness. 
The forehead was of that kind which, even at first, never 
fails to disgust: — ^low, contracted, retreating 'from the 
brow, and deeply wrinkled. The eyes, extremely small 
and sunken, almost always cast down, but when raised 
sharp and sinister in their expression, lay so nigh toge- 
ther, that it seemed as they would concentrate their vision 
into one but for the nose, and were just streaked above 
-their sockets by the faintest brows of pale yellow. The 
niose, small and bony, was pointed at the end, and pinched 
like that of a person in the last ^age of ia consumption ; — 
some said it had never recovered from the pressure of a 
thumb and forefinger, which had once grasped the unof- 
fending member, probably in mistake of its owner's hand. 
The mouth was— danmaLle,-^having that mixed expres- 
sion oflasciviousness,, stupidity, and hypocrisy, which to 
me is the most revolting character in the human coUnte-- 
nance : — its lips, both upper and under, being* perfectly 
alike in size and shape, long, thin (yet pouting from tbe 
jaws,) watery, and of a bright red colour, and terminated 
at either end by a deep wrinkle. I say again, the month 
was danwable. This disgusting face was terminated by 
a short, pointed chin, and set off by a pair of most vulgar 
ears, standing directly from the head,. and possessed of 
that rare power in the muscle, by which the nearer could 
prick them, like a startled horse, when any thing was said 
that touched his interest. Over these features was drawn 
a sickly, greenish skin. 

The character of Mr. Fox was as villainous as his per- 
son. As no time, my Reader, can be more convenient 
than the present, you shall partake at once the benefit of 
my researches on that point. He was the fK>n of— any 
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body that cko6e to claim Um« Biaintaiiied^-like other 
great men— at the expense of his coontj^, he was taught 
to read and write in . the common school of his native 
palish, an<^ at a suitable agp, bomid apprentice to m 
baker. Under the latter he pursued the. honourable vo« 
catkm of crying tea-nisk and gingerbread about- the 
streets of Lcodon, till Fortune one day brought hiffl, 
tired in limbs and lungs, to the door of a Lottery Office. 
The young gingerbread merchant threw the badiet firom 
hi« shoulder, dashed t^ sweat from his forehead, and, 
attracted by the large flaming characters on the boaxds 
that hung (rom the window, called up from the tomb of 
meuKNTy the buried learning of his Primer ;^-in plain, pro- 
saic En^Ush, he began to spell. On what slender hingeis 
swing the £ate of empires ! How slight a straw may 
sway the destiny of kings ! Less than a straw decided 
that of our youngster ! He read the bill, as many othens 
bad before him ; like many others he admired its import ; 
and like many others he believed the generous man, who 
offered the eighth part of five thousand pounds for two shil« 
lings and sixpence '* only." With— as some historians 
wisely conjecture — ^the sum total of the farthings given in 
charity to the poor baker's boy, and saved through many a 
sore temptation ; or — according to the fooUsii supposition 
of others-*-with the fruits of a speculation worthy of his 
dawning genius, wherein he charged a penny half-penny 
for what his master sold at a penny, and set the overplus 
half-penny to his own account, he bought the eighth of a 
ticket. . . 

One of those happy creatures thet are born to bask in 
the sunshine and never see the shade — the subject of our 
story was succeasful in this his first enterprise, and now 
saw himself richer than his master. No day for work 
was that in which he learned his good fortune : he told 
his master how things had turned out with him, borrowed 
a crown, and obtaining leave of absence, adjourned to a 
Qeigbbottring eating-house. Here, calling for something 
11* 
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nice with all the dignity of one who knows he means to 
pay, he took up a newapaper'to amuse him while his fiire 
was coddng. . Blfssed be all charity schools !* his fortu- 
nate eye fell upon the adyertisement of a " respectable- 
lawyer" tiiiat wanted *^ a boy who could readily turn his 
hand to any thing ; and who would consider as a com- 
pensation for his services the instruction he diould re- 
ceive in the professaon." The ashes, which had hithexto 
concealed the smouldering fire of his ambition, ^ere 
blown aside by this whiff of an 'advertisement, and 'the 
coals begaiLtO, show what they were. Baking ^as now 
too mean a business for a lad of his pocket', and the law 
only could serve his turn. — Luckily for his money, which 
might otherwise have slipped through his fingers^--if in- 
deed it had ever xeached them, — ^his master was an honest 
man, and taught him to dispose of it in the safest and 
most profitable manner. 

To shorten a long story : — ^The lawyer, liking the 
shrewdness and impudence of the baker's boy, took 
him into his office. There, amid the menial deities of 
fire-making and street-sweeping, John Fox ( — such was 
the name our youth now adopted, borrowing it from his 
late master for want of one of his own — ) gathered suffi- 
cient knowledge, of a profession admirably suited to one 
of his genius for roguery, to capacitate him for cheating 
his neighbour in a manner the most satisfactory to both 
parties.) — ^As his luck would have it, opposite the office 
where he worked in the double capacity of lawyer's clerk 
and servant-boy, there lived a weakhy brewer, whose 
daughter, the sole fruit. of a -marriage with a reputable 
laundress, was a match for Fox in ugliness, and more 
than his match in' impudence. Our hero, being made of 
more inflammable matter than the heroes of romance, 
took fire at the mere mefntion of the lady's fortune— made 
love to her — ^won her. The brewer, seeing that the 
young man was ^Mikely to do well in the world," and 
learning moreover that he had isome little capital to be- 
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gin withy offered no opposition to his daughter'3 wishes. 
llie lovers were married ; and, shortly after, John Fox 
on the door of a neat little office nailed up a neat little 
sign announcing himself an attorney at law. In less 
than a yea/ both his wife's parents died, aiSid Lawyer 
Fox became a wealthy, and, of course, an honourable 
man. No one, now, presumed to.doiibt his right to style 
himself Esquire ; and John Fox, Esquire, Attorney at 
Law, was treated by all his neighbours with, vast respect. 
The Reader, no doubt, remembers the fifth satire 
(Lib. 11.) of Horace.' If not, let him read it attentively ; 
as it contains, word for word, the rules by which our 
lawyer regulated his after conduct* How that happens 
I cannot say 'z-i^perhaps, though great men may diier, 
great scoundrels are the same all Ihe world over. How- 
ever — our lawyer's plan was certainly successful, and 
legacies flowed in from atll quaicterd. 

But his cunning, excellent as it was, proved no match 
for my uncle's simplicity. The honest old man, in a 
manner peculiarly unpleasant to pur lawyer's feelings, 
told him he was " a damned puppy ;'•' and had him kicked 
down stairs by the porter, regretting at the time his own 
incapacity to " wait on Mr. Fox in person."- Now, no 
man likes to be called " a damned puppy." Not that 
either " damned" or "4>uppy" is a bad word by itself; 
for the appellation of " a damned clever fellow," or " a 
damned good-natured fellow," or << a damned fine fel- 
low," is not by any means offensive ; and mothers, in 
the vivacity of their affection, will bid a mischievous ur- 
chin, "Be done, you naughty little |wpp^/" and the 
knowing little one only takes it for encouragement : but 
couple the adjective and substantive together, as thus ; — 
"Sir, you*re a damned f^'^fy^ «tod, fire and furies ! all 
the blood in a man's veins rushes boiling hot into the ftice, 
and in the energy of passion the fist begins to gesticulate. 
Furthermore — ^the application of the foot to the nether 
extremity, operating by a simple mechanical principle to 
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se&d ib/s blood upwards, is attMided witk pteeiaely the 
same resalt. How then when both these are uoked? 
You youEself, my Reader, " gentle" as you are, would 
have forced the ^' puppy" down: my uncle's throat in sphe 
of the sentinel tooth, and thrown the servant from the 

' staircase* But lawyer Fox knew better; he was a cool 
man : he Bwallowed both affronts without making a single 
wry &ee,.and, resolute not to yield the point, turned tail 
and paid court to my aunt. Matters were proceeitiiig 
bravely in this quarter, when suddenly another personage 
appeared upon the field, and the battery was chajnged. 
That personage was myself. Lawyer Fox saw with the 
eye of a general that he might bring the whole estate 
into his fiunily — and without weakening his chance of a 
legaey in case the plaii should fail-r-by atteCching me to 
one of his two daughters. 

O; they were sweet treatures, the Misses Fox ! Soil 
and impressible as a roll of • butter, and about as interest- 
ing— -to a man without appetite.' They never spoke 
abov^ a whisper; and then, it was for all the world like 
the cutting of cork, or the whistling ot a greaaeless 
grind .stone, or the squeaking of a squeezed swine. 

The younger, Sophronia-Sophonisba^Semiramis Fox, 
was evidently the joint production of Mr. Fox and Mrs. 
Fox ; for she had the former's shingle figure, yellow hair, 
rascally forehead, and villainous mouth, with the latter's 
kimpy nose^ gooseberry eyes, and pimpled skin. Her 
gait was the most graceful I ever saw-«-far^ very, far supe- 
rior to that of a' crab :-r-She would bring her body half 
round, first upon one hip, then upon the other ; thrust 
forward a monstrous, flat foot, iiTwhicfa the leg was stuck 
like the whisk mast in a child's boat of shingles ; erect 
her head, as a hen on the watch for flies ; and, with her 

^arms swinging time to the measure of her legs, march-— 
as if she had forgotten something. 

Tlie elder, Lucretia-Messalina^ Jugurtha, was a strange 
contrast to her sister in every thing but voice and man- 
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ners. She was of a pretty, round little figure, and had a 
regolariy beautiful face ; but just such a ooe as you may 
see in any print-shop^^inanimate. Where she got this 
pretdnesd of appearance I cannot say. Some pi^rsons, 
however, whispereid strange stories about her mother's 
haste to marry, and One of the brewer's apprentices ; — 
botpsha! such things are mere scandal ; any cattle deal- 
er will tell you ** a good cow may have a bad calf," — and 
I cannot see why a bad cow may liot have a good calf, 
just as- well.— -This latter was the lady whose Hsharms, 
our lawyer hoped, should entrap me ; but the bait was 
not sufficiently tempting. . I never could bear your in- 
sipid beauties. They are like a clear moonlight sky — 
well enough ; but if we would not tire of the prospect, 
there must be something to vary it— even though a 
thundercloud. 

There was present, besides the Fox family, a Mrs* 
Bolleye— -a wrinkled lady with large lobster eyes, who, it 
was plain to be seen, still thought herself ^* something." 
I classed her at once among the rumina.tiog animals, a» 
she was constantly turning her tongue in her mouth, or 
drawing the air through her teeth. It was indeed the only 
decent way of accountiiig for such practices — except, 
perhaps, by supposing that she indulged herself occasion- 
ally with lady^s twist. She had with her a grandchild, an 
ugly little abortion, whom she was continually import-, 
uning the company to admire. *< Just turn round, my 
dear, and let the lady see your neck," she would say, 
uncovering a skin where the flies and bed-bugs seemed 
to have been rioting in emulation, and winking to my 
aont,— or " What's that on your ear, my love ?"— again 
winking, for my aunt to admire what, to me, looked very 
like a large oyster. Children are acute observers :-^the 
little thing, though but six years old, was evidently already 
spoiled by grandma's flattery, and would pout its blubber 
lips with all the conceit of admired (sixteen. 
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We withdrew to the diniag-tooni; where it was so 
managed that I occupied the seat next to my intended. 
This aKrangement was by no means agreeable to Miss 
Sophronia : she theTefore, beiiig a lady of frank demean- 
ouTy edged her chair in on the other side of me, declanng 
she had " as good a right to set by Mr* Levis as sister !" 
The lawyer frowned and said nothing ; but his puctner 
saw fit to correct so glaring a breach of decorum. 

^'Phrony, my love, I am shocked, and astonished^ and 
surprised, that a young lady of your edication and society 
should show such an open brich of etiquette. One would 
think you'd never seen better company than tinkeis^oi 
taylors, or — » — — " 

** Brewers/' added Mr. Fox, maliciously. 

<<0r iMkers," continued Mrs. Fox, indignantly. 
*< Come, take your seat by me, this instant, Miss S<^hro- 
nia!" 

<<La^ ma'! I'd rather set by Mr. Levis .than you,"— 
whined the dutiful Sophronia ; ** he's more agreeable, I'm 



O, for shame. Miss Fox ! to tell a young gentleman you 
like him ! Fie !- the camibals would know better !" 

<< And I can't see the mighty harm in that, either!" 
retorted the young lady, while her voice actually rose Uie 
sixtieth part of a degree abote her ordinary whisper ; "you 
told me your own self, ma', that you did, when I was pat* 
ting on'my new silk stockens for dinner, that I must misd 
and make myself agreeable to the gentleman, and let him 
see I know what's what ; and so I will !" 

I know not what disclosures might have been made, 
over and above the stockings, h£d not our lawyer put a 
timely end to the quarrel by rising to say grace. 

<< Ah !" exclaimed the hypocrite, when he had finisheii, 
<< great is the exultation of piety, that it even adds a rehsh 
to our vegetables ! I can't conceive how any man alive 
can suffer the concfitenation of God's benefactions to. be 
showered upon him in the multiplicity of his providence, 
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and yet be ingrateful ! For my part, I couldn't swallar 

a mouthful if " 

<< If you preach so long, you wount, Mr. Fox !" said 
his wife ; '' the dinner is catching cold.'' 

" Odd rot it, and that's true ! Qui capit/ ille facit, as 
we lawyers say — Mrs. Levis what'll you take?" 

The absurdity of our host's coUversation, made up, as it 
was, of a mixture of far-fetched and misapplied expres- 
sions with vulgar oaths and idioms, was too amusing for 
me to resist the temptation of prolonging it— -the more so 
that I had learned his history from my aunt. 

"Pray, tell me, Mr Fox," said I, in atone of respect- 
ful gravity, and taking up the plate before me, whereon 
was painted— ^-^a coat of arms, dear Reader ! with a fox's 
head as crest. — " Are not these the arms of your fa- 
milyr 

"Ah, my dear sir !". exclaimed the lawyer, throwing 
down the knife and fork, which he had began to flourish 
in quality of host,; — " there is my greatest pride ! the only 
flaw! the locum tenens, as I may say, of my character ! 
Tes, sir," he continued, springing from his chair in a seem- 
ing ecstacy, — " you see before you the armorial bearings 
of the house of Fox ! and, much as I estimate every man 
the child of his own deeds, — ^and God knows how pride- 
less I am ! — ^still there is a satisfaction, an exacerbation 
of feeling, to know yourself the — the sprout, the Zion 

of an opprobrious family ! to know that " 

"The dinner is waiting, Mr. Fox !" 
"Bless me, that's true ! — ^to know that. one is not like 
this mu^room gentility, which springeth up, and is cut 
^own, dried, and withered, in a day ; but like the— the — 
Look there, Mr. Levis! look there !"— 

" Look there, indeed, Mr. Fox ! See what comes of 
your speechifying !" screamed the wife of his bosom, as 
the roast beef in its superb China dish fell crashing on the 
floor.' 
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<< Five guineas smashed at once !" exclaimed Mr. Fox, 
with hoiTour. 

« My chany dinner-set completely spiled !" whimpered 
Mrs. Fox, wringing her hands. . ' 

<< Mrs. Levis's dress all spattered over!" said Lucretia, 
with a squeak. 

« And the roast beef not fit to be elt!" added Semira- 
mis, with a whine. 

" And who the devil knocked it off?" questioned the 
lawyer, as he turned with indignation on his spouse — " It 
cost me five gold guineas !-^hat single dish! — Who 
knocked it off, I say?" 

" Why, who but yourself, to be sure !" replied the law- 
yer's wife, with all the fury of. an irritated woman — 
" What need had you of sweeping your coat-tails round 
into the dish for, I should like to know? with your fine 
speeches to Mr. Levis ! I dare sa^ the young-gehtleman 
is laughing in his sleeve at you all the timq." 

The mention of my name reminded Mr. Fox that he 
had guests; and at once,-— «ven as the rain-clouds flit from 
a summer sky-^as a dog's growl ceases at the sight of his 
loved master — as the grunt of a hog is hushed at the 
balmy smell of the swill,— h9o changed the looks, the 
voice of John Fox, Esquire, Attomey-at-law. Ah ! it is so 
lucky to have such self-command ! 

" Well, well !" said the Zum of an opprobrious famify — 
smiling aaa frog does when swallowing a worm — , ^^ thank 
God it's no worse ! what can't be cured must be endured. 

Jeremiah ! take away the pieces, and the Pompey's 

run off with the beef! — What the devil did you let that 
dog — ?7— and Jeremiah, put the pieces — ^yoU understand 
me, Jeremiah. Well, Mrs.. Fox, since you have proven 
rem in re, as we gentlemen of the bar say,— -that is to sig- 
nify ;— ^since you have manifested and convicted the tail 
of my coat in your China dish (holding up his gravy- 
daubed tail), we will find the defendant guilty —which is my- 
self— of an assault and battering on your roast beef. " 
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I don't kiio>r what you mean, Mr. Fox, by aalt and 
buttering my roast beef," grumbled Mrs. Fox, — << I scorn 
the insinivatLon, that's what I do ! but I know you'd better 
help the company ; for the vigitables and the meats are 
all stone cold." 

<' And this ere tongue is rather short, ma'," added Miss 
Sophronia, nosing the article in question. 

'< Hush, hush, my daughter ! you shouldn't make sich 
observations in company." 

" Why, ma', I know what's what,tl think ; and I'll trust 
my nose with our dog Pompey's any time. I'll lay you 
what you dare it's spoilt !" — and she smelt the tongue 
again-^'^ I'll leave it to Cretiey here if it doesn't smell 
funny. You've got a big nose, Mr. Levis ; you try it, 
since ma' wont believe me." 

It was a delicate case; but the father saved me, by 
breaking in upon the conversation. 

" Well, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Levis — since my wife 
thinks I'm wrong ; and yours, my excellent young friend ; 
and yours too, Mrs. Bulleye : but I'm so adapted to for- 
get myself when I discourse of my family ! You know^^ 
Mr. Levis, this is such an age of upstarted gentility, that 
one's apt to be proud of extinguished descent. But no 
matter, I will kill two birds with one stone, as my Lord 
Phantom said to me t'other day — said he — ^I'U help you 
Mrs. Levis, and at the same time tell your excellent ne- 
phew the narrative in which I was- so melicious]y dis. 
arranged. What part shall I help you to, Mrs. L^is? 
Or would you prefer some of that 'ere nice goose, to which 
I see Mrs. Fox is helping Mrs. Bulleye !«— I was about to 
tell you, my young and honoured friend, to look there at 
that noble picture." Here he rose as before, first taking 
the precaution to tuck his coat.tails under his left arm» 
while with his right he pointed to one of a row of por- 
traits— which certainly were not over thirty years old, and 
probably had been bought at some sheriff's sale. '< You 
see there the heatf of my family ! that great and esstin* 

Vol. L 12 
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guished man, from whom we. have induced our origin, 
and the mutability of our name ! — ^Lo<^ there/Mr. Levis! 
Look there, sir ! He was indeed a man — ^^ aye ! every 
indi a sum / " as the divine and pathetic Milton says of 
Juliet — ^you admirate Milton, Mr. Levis ? " 

** Why — ^yes ! ^ drawled I ; " but between you and me, 
Mr. Fox,"— lowering my voice, and winking very face- 
tiously — ^ he's rather indelicate." 

''Ah! only rich passages! only rich passages, Mr. 
Levis ! " — and the critic smacked his lips in a maanei 
v.ery edifying to young people. ^ " Yes, sir ! " he contin- 
ued — '' he was every inch a man ! — but, ask your pardon, 
what will you have sir ? Jeffrey ! hand me Mr. Lewis's 
plate.*— He was a great favourite with Henry the ninth, 
and particularly surpassed in the exercise of extirpating 
' and eradicating foxes — ^Ha, ha ! you begin to smoke it, I 
see, Mr. Levis ! — Well, one dsy as my ancestor — ^he was 
generally known by the name of Bravo John, from his 
tearfulness you understand, — ^was hunting with his majesty 
in the royal forests, they started a huge white fox with a 
black mane and red tail. This fox with a red mane and 
black tail, defied the outmost adventures of the king and 
all his court — tearing up the ground with his teeth, scat- 
tering fire firom his blazing nostrils, and breathing havoc 
and destitution on every one in the company. So at 
length his gracious majesty, whom God in heaven bless! 
was pleased — but I tire you, I deprehend ? — ^was pleased 
to sSy, " Which one of you, my respected friends, will 
eradicate that fox for me ? " Then up etarted Bravo John, 
my ancestor ; and, poising himself upon his knees, he 

deprecated his majesty " Here the noble descendant 

of Bravo John was interrupted by Mrs. BuUeye's grand- 
child, which insisted upon thrusting.its hand into the dish 
of pease. " Ah, you naughty httle darling ! you must'ot 
do so ! " said grandmama, while she wiped the darling's 
hand with her cambric handkerchief — ^* the lady woot 
like it. Pon't cry, now ; and grandma' will give it a new 
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dolly, eo she will ! Do look at its sweet little hand, Mrs. 
Levis! — She's a Tery good little girl; but so playful ! Did 
you ever see such pretty little fingers and such pink 
laJkr (The little BuUeye stopped crying,) ''There, 
dear, now you're a good girl." 

Mr. Fox resumed : — <' My ancestor — But where was 
her 

"Poising himself upon his knees.'' 

*' ! Bravo John poised himself upon his knees, and 
deprecated his majesty to let him eradicate that fox, and 
he would bring him in alive, without letting one drop of 
his blood. His majesty smiled dissent,. and my ancestor 
undressed himself upon the spot — first drawing behind a 
tree, not to propitiate his sovereign by uncovering his 
naked part — which was eztnamely delicate, Mr. Levis. 
We If ere always a delicate family. Witness my wife and 
daughters : they wont even put on their drawers without 
taming tbeir backs." — Here the mother thought proper 
to wriggle, and the daughters to hang their heads. — '' Un- 
dressed and clothed himself in the skin of a fox. Jef- 
frey, Jeremiah ! why don't you attend to the plates ? — 
He then crept out from behind the tree, and making his 

obedience to his majesty ^By the by, his majesty had 

like to havi^ extirpated him, he assimilated a fox so much. 
His highness had already cocked his horse pistol, when 
my ancestor, like the ass in the fable, thrust out his head) 
and his majesty knew him at once. — Crept out from be- 
hind the hill and set off after the fox on all fours, which 
was to assimilate the fox you know — ^the fox being an 
amphibious animal, like all other reptiles. Reinhard 
looked back, and seeing my ancestor galloping afler him 
misapplied him for one of his genius, and whinnying 
made a dead pause. What does my ancestor do? Why 
he pretends to smell him, creeps right up straight to him, 
and lays hold of his white tail with one hand, and his 
black throat with the other, and takes him up in his arms 
to his majesty. Ring Charles was so exalted, that he 
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knighted htm on the spot, and prohibited him ever after- 
wards to resume the application of Sir John Fox, and a 
fox's head for his shield-^as I believe they nominate it 
in the herald's office. But God knows ! it is a foolish 
thing, Mr. Levis — a most wicked thing, in the sight of 
our Maker, to take airs into one's self, because one is 
more opprobriously bom than one's neighbours ! God 
knows F should never have predicated of my ascent, if 
you hadn't have cross-examined me, as we gentlemen of 
the bar are wont to say, as to the armorial bearings of 
the house of Fbx, which I have painted on my china, my 
carriage, and indeed ou every thing I've got, even on my 
bed utensils. You see, Mr. Levis, that there thiflg is the 
shield part, the head of a fox — " 

" And where is the wheat-sheaf 7^^ asked his wife with 
malicious eagerness. She had not forgotten, it seems, 
the taunt of the " brewers." 

" O ! your mother washed that out," coolly answered 
the husband. 

Mrs. Fox gnawed her nails; her daughters stared; 
Mrs. BuUeye patted the neck of little Bulleye ; and my 
aunt trod on my toes. 

And yourself, Mr. Levis ? — ^ — 

O — I laid the corner-sfone of an observation which I 
have since built up. And that observation, dear Reader, 
is this : — ^that the desire of being thought witty, is strong 
even with the witless. High and low, learned and illi- 
terate, grave and gay ; from the rulers of state to the 
rulers of hogs, from the priest that is shaven to the bar- 
ber that shaves, — all make- their smart speeches; and 
grin themselves when they have none else to grin for 
them. Well ! it is better to make people laugh than 
cry,-— and I have no objections. 

But the Foxes' wit was rank sarcasm. 

Well ! I have no objection to that — ^provided / am not 
bespattered. 
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During the rest of our visit I was wicked enough to 
devote my exclusive attention to Miss Sophronia-Sopho- 
msba-Semiramis ; which her pretty sister seemed to 
take as a inatter of course. The parents, at first, looked 
rather mortified ; hut, at length, began lo think my atten- 
tions real. What a worid of winks, and taps, and loud 
whispers, was then passed from the worthy couple to my 
aunt! 

** How pretty the innocent creatures look !" said Mrs. 
Fox. 

" How exhilerating !" added Mr. Fox. 

'* They're cut out for each other as like as two eggs !" 
remarked the former. 

" Who knows ?" — ^rejoined the latter, winking hard, — 
** What say you, Mrs. Levis ? Shall we — 1 hum ! you 
take me — heh ?" 

Bat as for poor Sophronia — she was in a wonderously 
pleasant taking :— She sighed — like the wind through a 
enured board ; looked tender — as a clam when roasting ; 
trod on my toes — till I was tempted to pinch her ; and 
made silly speeches, which came from her silly mouth as 

aptly ^as a smell from a dunghill .r— The comparison is 

good, if not nice. — She drank wine too— merely to 
oblige me ; and became at last so fuddled, that even her 
mother noticed it. 

«* Phrony, Phrony ! you'd better not take any more 
wine, my love. Young ladies mustn't drink like the gen- 
tlcmen, you know." 

" La, ma' ! I wish you wouldn't ! you needn't be teach- 
ing me at this time o'day : I know what's ginteel as well 
as sister, that's what I know. I a'n't forgot I must never 
refiise when a gentleman asks me to take wine !" — and 
down went the glass I had already filled. 

" Ma foi, lea fiUei mmt ceqae r on lea fait toe !" 

" WeH, Jerry !" said my auijdt, as the footman closed 
the carriage-door, " what think you of the Foxes?" 
12* 
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" That they are not worth visiting a second time." 

" But Mr. Fox ? — he is a good, and clever man, t as- 
sure you, in spite of his ridiculous pretensions to birth." 

<^ .0 ! in that particular, I think Mr. Fox is perfectly 
right ; for, the family records being lost, he may well be 
the descendant of Bravo John, or of Prester John for 
aught we know, — aye, or even of his gracious majesty 
himself. King Henry the ninth — ^whom God in heaven 
bless !'^ 

" Well, Jerry — ^I see you are an incipient satirist ; so 
we will not argue the matter. But in what consideration 
do you hold Mrs. BuUeye ? Do you not estimate her as 
a lady in whom the kindlier, feelings are remarkably pre- 
dominant?" 

" Certainly ! I should suppose her a woman of my 
dear mother's disposition — ^somewhat too fond for the 
good of her child." 

" You shall judge" answered my aunt, with a smile 
the most like nature that had ever thinned her lips — 
at least since I had known her. — " She has had cohii)i- 
tant with her, for some time, her uncle and her aunt; 
both of whom are already in their second childhood, deaf, 
and almost blind. The old people possess some little pro- 
perty ; to which there are many heirs besides the lady in 
question, and all equally near. It is therefore her policy 
to keep the aged pair with herself as much as is practica- 
ble. Being extremely avaricious, she denies them not 
only the comforts due to their age, but even the necessa- 
ries of existence. Life must cling indeed to this poor 
tenement, for them to live on what they do ! They have 
not sufficient to eat, nor sufficient to drink, nor even a 
sufficient change of raiment. The very sheets on their 
bed — and the miserable pair are obliged to sleep together, 
.and on a narrow bed of straw, Jerry ! — ^look as though 
they had been unaired for ages ; and the atmosphere of 
their room is that of a sick chamber,— it would stifle me 
to occupy it." 
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** The lady never suffers any of the few friends her 
uncle and aunt have still left them, to enter the apartment, 
except when accompanied by herself, — ^lest the poor 
creatures, in their childishness, should tell tales of her 
erael^. I may call myself one of their oldest friends*— 
since I can well remember when the old man was wont to 
dandle me on his knee, and call me his " pretty pet"*-^, 
and have therefore, hitherto, held it my duty to pay them 
a monthly visit. But one day, in the commencement of 
last December, I stopped at the house and found Mrs. B. 
out, according to the servant. Thinking it, therefore, a 
favourable opportunity for a little private conversation 
with my old friends, I did not hesitate to pass the servant 
and ascend the stairs to their apartment — which was in 
the third story ! I had my hand upon the lock, when 
Mrs. B. herself rushed from an adjoining room, and, with 
some precipitation, expressed herself sorry that I could 
not see her uncle, as he was << taking a nap." I still 
persisted ; and she was obliged to open the door. Will 
you believe me, nephew, when I say that the old people 

were sitting without a fire ? on a cold winter's day ! 

Mrs. B. said : — " The grate required a little fixing." 

" Why not remove them then to another room t" I re- 
plied. 

" O, they're too dirty ? We never could permit it." 

" Mary — ^is that you ?" — asked the old man, in a feeble, 
childish voice. " Cotne hither, Mary ! Don't you feel 
cold ?" — ^and the poor creature shivered, and drew his 
threadbare coat about him. My heart bled : I turned to the 
old woman. She was seated with the same newspaper 
before her she had had for the last ten years, vainly trying 
to spell it over. I had chanced to bring a cake with me, 
which I gave her. She grasped it with the eagerness of 
a hungry child. 

* How strangely moat m; aunt bave altered since t|ien \^Yidi Cbap. X. aSH 
finem. 

t 
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** Look here deary" — she said, as she held it out to the 
old man,"— see what a pretty cake I've got ! all with win- 
dows in !" I could have wept ; but Mrs. B. was by, and 
I restrained my tpars. 

" They're jui^t so always, Mrs. Levis," said the hard- 
he^ed womap. ^< They have such quantities of cake 
made for thena ! besides jellies of every kind ! and they 
eat it all without relishing it ; and are just as hungry as 
before. Look now !" — and indeed the old man had 
snatched the morsel from his wife, and was devouring it 
as though he had not eaten any thing that day. 

^' Child, I should like some drink|" said the poor crea- 
ture to his neice. 

" You must not have any, uncle ; it isn't good for you." 

The old man never grumbled ; but, like a scolded child, 
began to play with his fingers. I could bear it no 
longer :— 

" Why not give him some drink," I said, " if he desires 
it.? Ybur uncle is old, and requires some such stimulant. 
It would not harm him, if he had it three or four times a 
day." 

" He would only make a beast of himself, if I gave it 
tohihi," — pettishly answered the neice. " And besides, 
MiB. Levis, you'll allow me to be as good a judge as 
yourself of what is best for them." 

" So I do, ma'm ; and all the harm I wish you, for suf- 
fering sordid interest to get the better of such judgment^ 
is, that you may one day yourself suffer as they do and 
have no one to help you." And I lefV the room, vowing 
to myself never to enter it again. But Mrs. BuUeye, 
probably thinking her conduct might do her prejudice, 
rejoined me on the stairs, and apologized." 

"You know not, Mrs. Levis," said the hypocrite, 
" how much I suffer by those old people : night and day 
they are continually needing help." 

" Why not hire a nurse then ?" 

" No one would stay with them a single night, they are 
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SO troublesome. I fear it will kill me before long ! 1 grow 
thinner and thinner every day ; — but, alas ! it is my duty, 
Mrs. Levis !'* 

" I looked at lier fat person without speaking, and lefl 
the house. Since then I have been once— and much 
against my wilL It was about two weeks ago ; and one 
of the' warmest days we had : and though the old people 
were longing to be in the open air, that cruel wretch had 

removed them to a smaller room ! And this is the 

same woman who is spoiling her grandchild by excess of 
fondness." 

During the above little narration I remarked that my 
amit had thrown aside nearly all the affectation of her 
manner, and forgotten her "sesquiped — alia verKa." 
— '* Surely," — thought I — " she must be a woman of ex- 
cellent heart !" — " But how is Mrs. BuUeye in other par- 
ticulars ?" I asked aloud. 

'* You shall hear, nephew. Tou have seen yourself 
that she still lays claim to beauty — ^though much older 
than I am !" (my aunt made a slight mistake in chro- 
nology) — " And besides, she is tyrannical to all but her 
darling ; and slanderous ; and so indelicate in her lan- 
guage that it is dangerous for any womcm, who blushes, 
to be in her company." 

Here the carriage stopped at my uncle's door, and 
broke off the conversation. — " O ho !" — ^thought I, as I 
helped the lady from the steps — "murder will out ; — my 
aunt is not quite so charitable as I thought her !" — and, 
so thinking, I offered my arm to ray uncle's wife with the 
reverence due from my uncle's heir. 

^Truly, Mr. Levis — ^to speak my mind freely — ^I 

think you have given youself the lie. You said, in the 
last chapter but one, that your aunt Was perfectly good- 
natured. 

0, pardon me, my Reader ! I did not say " perfectly ;" 
I said she possessed " an inexhaustible fund of good-na. 
tare.'* 
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^Well, well ! we will not dispute about words :- 

but do her last remarks on Mrs. Bulleye savour of good, 
nature ? And moreover— did she not tread on your toes 
when the Foxes were wrangling ? What say you to that, 
sir ? J say your aunt must have loved slandering a 
little, 

And what of that, sweet sir 1 — ^Take the word of a man 
of sixty : — A little love of slander and a great deal of 
good-nature are by no means incompatible. Many per- 
sons like pepper on their melons. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

How now 1 Wbat letter are fon reading there t 

Two CfmUlntem of VieroM- 

SiNO on, thou sweetest minstrel that ever woo'd the ear 
of listlessness ! Well do I love thy gentle strain, when 
the thoughtful twilight is fading into darkness, and fatigue 
weighs heavy on my senses. To me thy notes are never 
harsh ; for they tell of comfort and hospitality. — More 
welcome than the mellow flute at midnight ; more sooth- 
ing than the ploughboy's whistle, when he homeward 
drives the lowing herds ; and more romantic t]j^an the 
chirp of crickets m a chimney-corner, — ^is thy voice — - 
O thou copper tea-kettle in my aunt's parlour ! 

Fatigued by the company I had left, I threw myself 
. upon the sofa the moment 1 returned home. It was the 
finest part of the evening — neither dark nor light — ^but 
just the time, when John, according to custom, brought 
in the little tea-kettle and set it on the hearth. So re- 
dining at ease, in the mqst classical, graceful, luxurious, 
and meditative of attitudes, videlicet — ^upon my elbow,-^ 
at the most poetical, beautiful, agreeable, and meditative 
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of hours, that is to say — at twilight,— I cast a tender 
ghnce at the much loved copper, and apostrophized it 

as ^Tou may smile, dear Reader ; hut I am neither old 

bachelor nor Doctor Johnson, I assure you ; yet do I love 
to gaze upon the round, sleek sides of the polished holler, 
as they reflect the coals of the three-legged chafing dish ; 
foriiney seem to me so good-natured, so jolly, so — so like 
die laughing and laughable belly of a turtle-fed alder- 
man, — and then the serpent mouth appears to smile with 
so mncb satisfaction, as it sihgs its vesper hymn, — and that 
very hymn, as, in graceflil curls of steam, it issues visible 
from diat very mouth, charming both eye and ear, is so 
soothing ! O, my reader \ I can compare it to nothing 
so well as the sighing of the evening breeze through the 
long grass — or the murmur of a distant waterfall— or the 
buzzing of flies in a sugar-barrel. And as for the dear, 
fat, little copper kettle itself— what does it resemble so 
much as the Pythoness of old, on her tripod, singing ora- 
cles through the inspiration of vapourl ^By the by, 

this proves that Solomon was correct in saying <' there is 
nothing new under the sun;'* for the ancients must have 
been better acquainted with the properties of steam than 
ourselves, when they applied it to the purposes of divi- 
nation. 

Stop a minute, Mr. Levis ! The ancients never 

put a «xpence into my pocket ; so I shall not allow their 
claims to superiority to pass undisputed. You can never 
have been in one of our conventicles, or you would know 
that we preach and prophecy by steam as well as they.— — 

Well, well, my reader ! I merely threw out my remark 
as a bint to the Antiquarian Society. For though I should 
be sorry to have Mr. Watt convicted of larceny,— yet, 
as the whole world must be interested in an investigation 
of such importance, I am willing to have my private feel- 
ings disregarded. Nay — should not Sir Walter Scott, 
or any other member of the society, be inclined to profit 
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by my hint, I will m3rself investigate the matter in a work 
intituled " An Examination into the Antiquity of Steam- 
boats and Gas Lights." 

^ However — ^I was apostrophizing the object of my ad- 
miration as you have rea,d at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, when A smart tap upon the shoulder put to flight my 
enthusiasm, and set me upright on my feet. At the same 
time a voice, very different from that of the tea-kettle I 
assure you, announced my aunt. 

" Here's an epistle endorsed with your direction, ne- 
phew Jeremy. — John, some lights here !" 

What a charm the mere mention of a letter brings 
with it, when we are from home ! Though caring little 
for the friends we have lef): behind us, yet there is, in a 
half-penny's worth of paper folded and sealed in a certain 
manner and directed in a hand we recognize, a kind of 
mystery, which causes the heart to throb with the min- 
gled emotions of hope and fear, {"or who knows what 
may have happened in our absence ? or what misfortune 
this comes to announce us ? Perhaps a parent sick, or 
the greyhound stolen, or the baby dead, or Julia married: 
or it may be the herald of joyous news ; — ^who knows 
but a fortune is left us, or the bitch has littered, or a wife 
has twins, or JuUa is dead ? 

Imagine, then, my feelings as I recognized my mo- 
ther's writing ! To be sure, I cared nothing for the home 
of my infancy — nay, I Misliked it ; but then, I had left 
that home under circumstances so disgraceful, and had 
incurred the displeasure of an already angry father, and 

done violence to the feelings of a doting . mother- 

The letter was a tacit reproach: — I blushed, and broke 
the seal. 

Without troubUng the reader with my mother's ortho. 
graphy and punctuation, I will give the « epistle" in her 
very words :— 
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D«ar Jeny, 

I take the opportunity to write you a few lineS) hoping 
to find yon well. We had a fine kick-up here about you, 
after you was found to be run away. Toiir father swore 
you should never set foot in his house again ; and, when I 
told him it was enough to send the poor boy to destruc- 
tion, he grew outrageous, and declared that when he or 
you was on his dying bed he'd forgive you, and not till 
then — ^which was being very unchristian-like you know. 
He even wanted to prevent me. writing: but I got the 
paper and pens from Mrs. Handy, who begs me to send 
a great deal of love to you, and says it was a great 
shame, and nothing but Mr. Levis's cruelty that drove you 
from home. I think he was wrong too. She is growing 
old fast. I want you to buy me << Tom Jones," if you 
can get it cheap, and send it to the care of Meg. Dr. 
Pillule's wife says it's the best thing she ever read. You 
did not do your reputation any good, dear Jerry, by be- 
ing with that naughty Dick Hazard. I told Mr. Levis it 
was only him that took Mrs. Maline's letter from the Post 
office ; and so it has been proved. How glad I was 
you played that trick of the cradle upon her ! all the vil- > 
lage knew it, and said it was the wittiest thing that had 
eyer been done : — you know no body likes Mrs. Maline. 
You don't know how anxious I was, till I heard where 
you was — O, Jerry, you'll never know what it is to be a 
mother ! — ^but your father whistled, and said the next thing 
he expected to hear you was hung : but he's a nasty, un- 
feeling brute, though I say it — and so Mrs. Handy says. 
The whole village thinks you a great man since they've 
heard about that shocking murder ; you haven't been out 
of t^eir mouths since — and that*s the way I knew yo« 
was at ycHir uncle Jeremy's. Wasn't you afraid when 
the murderer leaned over you T-^Mrs. Maline threw the 
cradle out of the window, and broke it all to-pieces. I 
wish she'd been in it — ^the ill-natured, ugly, spiteful, old 
thing !— I nev^r saw apy one in ipy life so mad as your 

Vol. L 13 
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jfather was when he found his guineas gone. How could 
you be so wicked as to take them, Jerry ? I never thought 
you could be so bad : — ^I'm sure it was all of that Dick 
Hazard; and so I told Mr. Levis; but he said that you 
had spoiled Dick, and not Dick you. Only think of that ! 
But your father was always wrong about you. I should 
like you also to get me << Count Fathom." I have read 
the first volume, which the postman's wife lent me : it is 
so delightful ! — send it also to Mrs. Handy's. I hope you 
will write to me often, and with best love to your uncle 
and aunt and all the family, 

I remain 
Your affectionate and dutiful 
Mother, 

MARY LEVIS. 

P. S. Don't forget to tie the books up close ; and 
direct them to the care of Mrs. Handy. I am in a very 
great hurry, and have so many things to say^; but you 
must excuse haste. Be a good boy to your uncle.; and 
who knows yet but you may one day be a comfort to 
your poor mother : he's very rich, and you must put up 
with his little queerities. Your father grows crosser and 

crosser every day ; but it's a filthy bird that :the rest 

I wont mention — it's too indelicate — ^but it's about befoul- 
ing its own nest ; so I wont say any more at present. 
Don't forget my books, and excuse bad writing. M. L. 

— "Very sensible advice that for my conduct as 
nephew ! Thank you mother : I will follow it most 
closely." — and, as I made this resolution, I grasped the 
letter between the thumb and forefinger of each hand. 

" Stop Jerry !" screamed my aunt, as she snatched the 
paper from its perilous situation, " don't tear it ! I should 
like to read it ^if it^s from your mother." 

<< I shall be happy to let you see it, aunt ; but, now I 
think of it, there is a passage which I did not exactly 
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make out. Pennit me to read it over again, irst" I 
approached the candle to aid me in the ezaminatioi, and, 
not thinking it at all necessary that my aunt should see 
the part which was of most importance to myself, I suf- 
fefedittotakeiire. 

"What a pity !" said my uncle's wife, as she brushed 
offthe crisped edges of the scorched fragment. '' You are 
a careless dog, nephew !" 

"0,aunt," drawled I^ <<you have all the substance of 
it here. The rest was of no importance :-*M>nly a few 
compliments for you, kindnesses to me, best loves, and 
etceteras !" It passed — ^the lady did not suspect me. 

" Ah, nephew Jeremy ! " sighed the good-natured 
creature, when she had finished reading, '< you are now, 

I see by this a houseless orphan !" She paused, 

folded carefully what remained of my mother's << epistle," 
laid it CD the table, shook her head dolefully, and con- 
tinaed :—« Turned adrift by the ftiry of a relentless 
father; forced to seek your own maintenance, perhaps 
even an eleemosynary subsistence, amidst the buffet-* 
iogs of a pitiless world; exposed to the bleak winds of 
^^Mureii, and— worse than tlwy — the savage heartless, 
neas of unfeeling fellow man; you will be blown about 
hy all the shifting vicissitudes of life ; your virtue will 
he drenched in the pestilent waters of a sea of corruptfon ; 
and yoQ will, perhaps, terminate a miserable existence by 
a period equally distressful to humanity !" 

Again my aunt paused to give effect to this masterly 
picture. She then removed her spectacles ; wiped her 
streaming eyes ; folded up the spectacles ; put them in 
their case; and continued: — 

"But fear not, poor houseless wanderer ! Though the 
whole world frown upon thy helplessness; though thy 
friends drop from thee, as the leaves from a blighted 
^^\ yet, whilst*! have a house to live in, its roof shall 
ehelter thee— the winds of. Heaven shall blow over thee 
unharmed — ^the angry waves shall- not dash against thy 
pillow — and thou shalt sleep secure, unhurt by the arrow 
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that flieth by day, and the pestilence that walketh in dark, 
nefs !" — and the lady rose from* her seat, fell upon the 
neck of her astonished nephew, and harst into tears. 

O soothing Pity ! blne-eyed daughter of Heaven ! who 
is like to thee ? At thy approach, Anguish creeps howling 
firom the bed of sickness ; at thy soil call, Hope comes, 
on angePs wing, to fan the fevered cheek ; at thy sweet 
smile, Death veils his terrours from the eyes of his victim. 
Without thy tears, what balm could heal the wounds of 
affliction? Without thy voice, what tongue could change 
the purpose of Despair ? Without thy touch, what hand 
would dry the eyes of the widow, or clothe the limbs of 
the desolate orphan ?— 

" GkKl will reward you for itf" said I, as I buried my 
arms in the fat of my aunt's, sides, and sobbed in conceit 
on her neck. For why ? The matter was good, though the 
manner was damnable. 

And did I act the hypocrite? — ^No! My aunt wept 
through the force of her own eloquence— she could not 
help it : I wept, from the suggestions of prudence— 4>e- 
6aus9 it was right. Mine then was the greater meri t 
and thus the matter ended. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Witb OB ther was a Doctoar of Fhisike ; 
In all tliifl world no waa ther non bim like 
To apeke of pblaike and of auifarie. 
He knew theeauae of every maladie, 
Were it of cold, or bote, or moist, or driC) * 
And wher cngeadred, and of what humour : 
J^e was a veray parflte practisour. 

Prologue to the Canterbwry Tales. 



It was about a week afler the I'eceipt of my mother's 
letter, that Uncle Jeremy sent for me to come to his apart- 
ment. . 

I found him engaged in close conversation with a gen- 
tleman in black, whose appearance was remarkable— ^too 
stem to be inviting, yet too noble to be termed forbidding. 
His person was tall and finely proportioned, and wanted 
bat roundness to make it elegant. His countenancei 
strongly marked, showed a character of no common 
order : — ^The forehead was lofly, regular, and beautifully 
expanded from temple to temple, — so much so, that 
viewed obliquely, it seemed to arise in almost a right 
angle from the outer .carUhus^ — ^Indeed, — ^if I may be in- 
dalged in that violence of expression which is finely cha- 
racteristic of the writers of this " impassioned" age, — 
you fancied, when studying it intently, that the mind 
within, too strong for confinement, was bursting its dis- 
dained inclosures. Over the nose it was slightly wrinkled, 
by the contraction of the eyebrows in intense thought. — 
The eyes, of a pale blue, were full and well formed ; 
though, from the great projection of the swpercUtary ridge^ 
they had the appearance of being hollow. Their habitual 
expression was stern ; yet relieved, in some measure, by 
13* 
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the peculiar shape of the chestnut-coloured brows, which 
rose to an angle in the centre, and then lessened so sud- 
denly that they seemed, to an imaginative observer, to 
fade away rather than terminate. The nose was large, 
of the shape usually known as Roman, and slightly droop, 
ing over the upper Up. As to the lips,— they were rather 
thin ; but very expressive : and yet it puzzled you to 
decide what their expression was exactly.— *The satiric 
curve was there, however, and something toe of the smile 
of humour. — ^Add two wrinkles — one running from the 
nostril to about a quarter of an inch below the mouth; 
the other from the angle of the chin (and a very manly 
chin it was too!) to the same extent above it — ^and you 
complete a face, of which the features, taken separately, 
were expressive, but together-^-were striking. 

These particulars are not wholly the result of a first 
observation ; for my uncle, the moment he heard my step, 
opened in usual style : — 

" Hullo, boy ! are you there? Come in, you puppy; and 
don't stand dilly-dallying at the door ! here's your uncle, 
Doctor Tim ! — Why! what does the man stare at ? Come 
nearer, you lubber! — ^Well, Tim, isn't he a damned good- 
looking fellow ? Not quite stout enough ; but just such 
another as I was' at his age, heh Tim? — ^What think you 
of spreading plasters, you jackanapes ? and mixing vo- 
mits? and applying^clysters, heh? What say you to 
tying M.D. to your name, like brother Tim here? You 

can kill people then by the hundreds, and ^blast you, 

keep off my toe I — and never be called to a reckoning for 
it : — fine sport that ! — ^What say you, man ? We've settled 
the matter between us, Tim and I, and only want your 
" yes." — -Why, what in the devil's name does the fool 
gape at ?" 

And I was indeed <^ gaping," as my uncle chose to call 
it ; for the news came like a thunder-stroke. Not that I 
expected, or desired, to be maintained in idleiless; but 
the fieict is— it had not as yet occurred to mo that I must 
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fono Bome plan for a livelihood. Hitherto I had passed 
my time much to my satiafactioB : and it waa lof nature 
to laugh to-day and care not for to-morrow. I looked at 
my uncle J^rry, and saw he was waxing impatient: I 
turned to my uncle Tim» and discovered a smile by no 
means flattering to my vanity .^-Welli it is all one to me 
—thought I-^what profession I follow ; so^ " Unele,"^- 
I said aloud-— ^' I am perfectly willing to adopt any plan 
of life yon think be^t for me." I hit the nail right, 
tiksn. 

"Spoken like a man! Curse me, h«t I thought you 
were a good enough fellow in the main, Jerry ! Only a 
little f<«id of dissipation or so — just like me when I was 
of your ago ! — ^Well, well ! boys will be boys, all the 
world overr— heh, brother Tim ?" — and a smile, like a sun- 
beam, lighted up the rough features of the kind old man, 
as the recollections of his boyhood came thronging upon 
faim: b^t, in an instant, a cloud of sadness threw its dark 
shadow over the brilliant track — and the sunbeam va- 
aished. What wonder ? — he had known misfortune at an 
earher age thap mine.* However, there is luckily some 
good in every thing :— -The transient gloom which affected 
oae uncle aflbrded an opportunity of speaking to the 
other. 

"Jeremy," said the doctor, in a voice and pifmner that 
suited well his appearance, "your uncle. has informed 
me of the circumstances, under which you are indebted to 
iiis protection. You have acted, sir, in a manner highly 
ceqsurable in any young man, and especially in one with 
the abilities of which I am willing to believe you pos- 
sessed* The only way to make up for the folly of such 
c(Miduct is by a determination to act for the future as. 
beoomes a man : and^such a deportment, sir, I shall ex- 
pect, and will exact, if you put yourself ^nder my instruc. 
tionu You have heard the proposal of my brother. To 
it I have no objeotion, as it concerns myself; but, as it 
regards yoijir bappinessy { think it my duty to 4MK?<H^rage 
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you from the study of medicine. — ^I tell you, Jeremy, as 
an uncle — as a friend — ^you might better be a shoe-black 
— any thing, rather than a physician : and more, I assure 
you, with the voice of thirty years' experience, that were 
I to commence hfe anew, I would cleanse the streets of 
London before the stomachs of the sick. 

" Of all professions, that of medicine is the most anx- 
ious, the most disgustful, the most thankless. Forced to 
humour the capricious, to soothe the irritable, to persuade 
the headstrong ; to mingle in scenes, which even fami- 
liarity cannot divest of their loathsomeness ; to feel the 
gnawing of anxiety, when fathers, husbands, and bro- 
thers confide their dearest interests to your skill — ^still 
more, when with the life of your patient your own repu- 
tion lies at stake — and then, when all is done that man can 
do, to have your services requited with a grudging hand, 
and unthankful heart, — such is the life of a physician %* 
Nay, even in the eyes of those, who should know how to 
appreciate your merits, you will find that the discharge of 
the pecuniary debt cancels all obligation. As if money 
could repay such services as oursi Remember Jere- 

my, I speak of the better (would I could say the greater !) 
part of the profession : for as for those, whose only ob- 
ject is to earn a living, who would draw the last drop from 
the veins of their victim, could they but coin it into 

gold ^Nephew ! a quack you shall Hot be ! I will 

bury you with this hand first ! 

*' Believe me, this is no fanciful picture. If you have 
genius, if you be of an impatient temper, if your charac- 
ter be proud and finely sensitive, I warn you — study not 
medicine. Yet I repeat : — ^as far as concerns myself, I 
have no objections ; I am willing to instruct you : but 
weigh well what you do — ^lest you repent, when repent- 
ance will avail you nothing." 

" Damn my eyes, brother Tim t'* — ^roared my uncle 

Jeremy, whose << cloud of sadness" had vanished before 

the wind of the doctor's eloquence as a cloud of dust before 
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the bretdi of Molly's dvuHmg^ng-^^' What a talk you make 
about nothing ! Ciarae me, if your preaching iHn't like one of 
yoor doses ; 'twould turn the stomach of a horse— if you 
coiild get him to swallow it. Why the devil can't you let 
the boy choose for himselfy man ? — ^Don't you mind him, 
Jerry : but take my advice, and study physic. There 
are hundreds in the profession who haven't half your 
brains ; and they grow as rich as Jews. All you've to 
^ is to keep clear of your dirty stuff yourself, and cram 
plenty of it down the guts of others, and they'll throw purse 
aod all they have into your hands to get rid of it. I 
say-Hiever mind your uncle's nonsense : only bleed, 
purge, starve, and give clysters in abundance, and you'll 
have your hands full ; — ^for grown people love to have a 
OMty frolic now and then, as well as children to build 
D^<l-pies; and a doctor, like a duellist, is always re- 
Bpeeted according to the number that he kills. — ^" 

^' Yes, nephew," said my aunt, who had been standing 
behind as unperceived, << Mr. Levis has pictured a sad 
reality ; fbr, owing to the perversity of humau nature, 
ve are never dhsposed to—" ' 

"Sold your iaw, Polly Levis ! What the devil do you 
^w about it ? Go tend to your own affairs, woman, 
^ let the doctors alone !" 

% aunt tamed meekly round, as a dumpling in hot. 
water; grumbled, no more than a hogshead when 
cursed for leaking ; and waddled from the room, like a 
goose driven by grunts from a hog-pen. How differently 
Would my mother have acted ? 

female obedience ! valuable in a mistress as pea. 
gi^eneyes in a white rabbit, more beautiful in a wife 
^han the scoured platters on a kitchen dresser,*— more to 
he desired art thou than shrimp-sauce ! yea, than much 
&e shrimp-sauce ! sweeter too than currant-jelly and 
^ecunrant-jefly bagi — ^Who, indeed, shall estimate thine 
exeelloice, obedience feminine ? Thou needful utensil, for 
which we seareh in darkness wnieeiknockedontheieadfot 
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our pains ! thou fine-whisked broom, which, used, must 
raise a dust at every move ! thou heavy charge in a rusty 
gun, that canst not perform thy office, without causing 
the piece to hick! thou ill-tuned instrument, to t(>uch 
whose jarring strings awaketh discord f-^^Thon concen- 
trated essence of alt excellencies ! Alas, that ' like all 
other things of good — ^thou art so rare ! • 

" I say again, nephew"— continued my uncle — " don't 
mind what that long-legged fool says : he's a knowing 
dog, and wants to keep the bones for his own picking : — 
but don't you mind him, Jerry— don't you mind him— ^ 
and I'll warrant you a share. Not that I want to get rid 
of you, my lad ! don't suppose that, you rascal ; for 
though boys are pretty expensive articles to keep, yet I 
would be willing to maintain you all my life-^-^md after- 
wards too, for that matter : but every one ought to do 
something for himself, if it's only to keep him out of 
harm's way. Physic's ani honourable profession; and 
damn me, if, with your stock of impudence, you don't 
come off in the market as well as any of them !" 

I had been staggered a little by the doctor's descrip- 
tion ; but as my uncle Jeremy was the laet 8p«akex^-*«&d 
as, moreover, his discourse was seasoned with- damns 
enough to tickle the nicest palate — and as, therefore, I 
might lean to the side of Interest without the danger of 
being pulled back by Pleasure — and as it was my interest 
to side with my uncle Jeremy — ; therefore, I recovered 
my equilibrium ; and, without looking to see what was in 
my professional uncle's scale, I leaped into that held out 
by the other. Of course, medicine proved but duat in 
the balance. 

<< I have made up my mind, uncle," said I : <' I will 
follow your counsel." 

<' Spoken like a dutiful nephew, and a man of sense ! 
and curse me if you shall lose by it either with your old 
uncle ! — ^You will make a pretty income for yourself too, 
if you're as successful as Dr. Sober-chops here. "^^^ 
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What say you, giim Tim ?" — added the jolly old man— giv- 
ing the doctor a tremendous slap on the back. 

<< I say to yourself — ^replied his brother with a smile-— 
^^you need not enforce your arguments with considera- 
tions so weighty ; and to my nephew here, I have only 
to repeat my willingness to undertake his instruction, and 
my conviction that he will not thank me for it." — and 
extending his hand .to me, the Doctor took up his hat to 
depart. 

" Timothy, you're a dainned blockhead ! — ^What, you're 
not going already, brother Tim ?" 

" Why, brother Jeremy, how can you expect me to 
stay, if you make so hot a place of my back, and such a . 
hell of my ears ? — Nephew, I will give you a week longer 
to deliberate : and if you will bear in mind that in choosing 
a profession you determine, in a measure, the future suc- 
cess of your life — and consequently, your happiness or 
misery — ^you will make no hasty decision, I am sure." 

" I feel grateful for your kindness, sir," I answered : — 
" but may I ask whether, if I pursue the study of physic, 
I am to live with you ?" 

<< No 1 I'll be danmed if you are !" roared my uncle 
Jeremy, throwing his crutch across the room — "Live 
with him ! — ^nurse, hand me that crutch — ^live with him, 
sir!— Nephew, you're an ungrateful puppy. — Damn it! 
do you think there's no home to live in but his ? did I ever 

tell you I was tired of you — say ? May I be damned if, 

while there's life left in this old carcase, you have any 
other home than mine !" — and again went the crutch to 
the other end of the room. 

There was no affectation in all this :: — ^the matter was 
good, and the manner was good.* So I squeezed the 
hard hand of the old man, till the tears streamed down 
bis cheeks from pleasure and mine from sympathy. — 
"Paha!" muttered the doctor, stalking to the door. It 
was a vain attempt to hide his own emotion. 

*Vid.iapn— p.l48. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ah ! j6 vouB y prendf done, j&adpme--* Mouiu.'— 6ear^« Dandin. 

addii comua pauperi f HoRATd — Carm' 

Fbom certain remarks of my uncle Jeremy's, given in 
the last chapter, the reader may suspect me of being not 
over correct in my habits. Now — ^I forewarn him, that, 
if on grounds so marshy he builds suspicions prejudicial 
to my character, his architecture will prove not a beam 
more stable, than if it were raised on — ^the firmest foun- 
dation. The fact is, that I indulged in all the dissipation 
to which youth and opportunity incited me : for, though 
my uncle was cautious of his money, my aunt was liberal ; 
and a certain accident opened her hand stUl wider. 

As every new method of making money is a point added 
to the table of mental improvement, in this age of -manu- 
factures, when steam-boats, novels, and poems are but 
so many ways of raising the wind — the reader will par- 
don me if I go back a little to relate a discovery, whose 
rabdomanchial powers drew purse after purse from my 
aunt's pocket by merely pointing at her character. 

It may be remembered, then, that on my arrival at my 
uncle's house I had stumbled upon a sort of cousin. Proxy 
by name. This Proxy seemed to be a regular visitor ; 
for I frequently met him in the drawing room, or on the 
stair-case, and sometimes even at the door of my aunt's 
private apartment, — ^yet, strange enough, never near my 
uncle. Now, as Mrs. Levis appeared to derive so much 
satisfaction from the gentleman's society, I could not con- 
ceive why Mr. Levis should not enjoy the same benefit : — 
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it w«Ni pieee of sdfirimess I could not analyc^.— « How. 
eTe/'-^'«dE«d I of mjMlf— ^ migfat not mjr anne be 
pleaiM wfHi athiiig which would not tickle my uncle f — 
^"Certaiidy !" — answered the questioner — ** For as aH 
Usies are not alike, as is shown by the axiom ; and more- 
orer, by a postulate, the tastes of women frequently 
difier from those of men ; and furthermore, by the Second 
Chapter of the First Book,* the tasttes of wives seldom 
agree wi^ those of their husbands ; — Ergo-— my uncle 
m^ have taken Mr. Pro3ty for a puppy. Q. E. D." — 
and thus, widi a shrug of the shoulders, the matter was 
always settled for the time being — for I hated trouble. 

But one day — a day, which, though the date I have for- 
gotten, will never be sponged from the slate of my memo- 
ry, till the worm of corruption has battened on these 
withered cheeks, and these aged shanks are marrow- 
less : — ^for on the night that preceded it the sun set, as 
though he were sinking beneath the horizon ; and when 
the moon arose, she rose, not with a visage chastely 
round, but — ^portent dire ? — ^with horns ; and thrice the 
lightning flashed ; thrice, as I lay uneasy on my pillow, 
two bedbugs crept across the bridge of my nose without 
paying toll ; thrice too, a bobtail cur, with close cropped 
ears, and shaggy hide — having nine white hairs on his 
belly, eighteen yellow hairs on his back, and twenty- 
seven black between his fore legs — howled most piteously, 
and two members of the feline tribe chopped logic in the 

gutter. One day, I repeat, happening to overhear the 

servant announce Mr. Proxy, it occurred to me that by 
suliering my eye to drop on a line with the key.hole I might 
bring the matter to a final decision. How such a sugges- 
tion presented itself I cannot imagine-^— except that having 
struck my forehead too forcibly the night before, in .an 
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attempt to collect my powers of thought, the organ of 
ii^quiry had become remarkably prominent. Well-r-I stole 
to my post with all the caution required by so delicate an 
enterprise ; when, just as, with knee bent and finger on 
lip, I was about applying my eye to the hole of the door^ 
something whispered : — *^ Shaihe Mr. Jeremy ! Elighteen 
years old, and guilty of peeping ? You mean, dirty fel- 
low ! — What is it to you that your aunt keeps cousin 
Proxy to herself? O, for shame!" — I should certainly 
have risen from my humble posture ; but who can help 
his destiny ? I felt my forehead : the bump had not gone 
down : it would not go down : and so I could not get up. 
— " Who knows" — thought I—" but cousin Proxy may 
have some remedy for improving my aunt's spirits ? Now^ 
the same application might benefit my uncle — perhaps, 
cure him of his gout ! Concretions and chalkstones ! 
'twill be the making of me ! — A fig for my uncle's grave 
digging ! I'll turn quack at once — set up an infirmary — 
advertise to cure the gout in half an hour's sitting — aod, 
presto ! the whole world podagrical will be at my doors !" — 
Ghosts of Hippocrates, Galen, and Paracelsus ! could ye 
have resisted so strong a temptation 1 What then did 1 1 
I clapped my eye to the key-hole, and saw > n ot a lancet 
applied — no, my reader 1 — ^nor an injection administered 
— ^no ! — nor an emetic in operation ; but patient Polly's 
head reclining on the broad chest of doctor Proxy — even 
as a weary child rests on the breast of its mother, or as 
drops a modest violet when surcharged with rain — the 
only difference being, that the former is wholly supported 
by its parent, and the latter by its own stem ; whereas 
my aunt was neither the one nor the other : for her portly 
body sat upright on the sofa close to her cousin, whose 
left arm held her delicate head upon his breast in the 
manner I have mentioned, while her own right arm lay 
fondly on his neck. It was a scene of such harmony and 
family aflfection, that my very heart leapt to join it. Who 
indeed, that boasts the finer feelings of our nature, but 
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)iad been struek'with the moral beauty— I had almost 
said, the moral grandeur of the group : — ^green Youth 
supporting yellow Age ; (he strong arm of Twenty-five 
pressing with ardour the flabby sides of Fifty ; the rich, 
peach-iike cheek of Mr. Proxy opposing its freshness to 
SQch a dried prune as Mrs. Le vis's ? As for me — either 
enthusiasm or the devil was in me ; for, opening the door 
cautiously, I entered the room. 
My aunt did not perceive me, till I was close upon her. 

But when she did Reader, if you have ever seen a 

hen, when some thoughtless urchin hath come too near her 
tailless brood ; or a goose, when an approaching wheel hath 
driven her from the cool luxury of a puddle ; or listened 
to the soft repinings of a sow, when the hard hand of the 
swine-herd hath rapped her over the snout for guzzling 
too greedily — ^you may imagine how my aunt looked and 
spoke when she rose from the sofa and faced me : but 
— 4f you have never seen a hen, when some thoughtless 
urchin hath come too near her tailless brood ; or a goose 
when an approaching wheel hath driven her from the cool 
luxury of a puddle ; or listened to the sofl repinings of a 
sow, when th6 hard hand of the swine-herd hath rapped 
her over the snoui for guzzling too greedily — you can 
form no conception of the rage which rufHed up my aunt's 
feathers, gave majesty to her waddling step, and issued 

gftrtlT-llkto ftOiu fa«r o«|U««Jriaf]C mOUth. 

" Whai means this insolence, sir ?" — ^Now my aunt 
acted like a fool ; for had she shown her usual prudence, 
she would have kept her seat and temper, and thereby 
saved her credit — at least as far as the key -hole had not 
looked upon it : for I certainly had a right to enter the 
drawing room when I found the door- unlocked — ^< Can- 
not I receive a friend without being subjected to your 
rudeness ? You'd better go down to the kitchen, sir, and 
learo manners !" 

'M am sorry I have intruded, aunt ; but I thought you 
had fiunted on cousin Proxy's neck. If you don't wish 
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to be assktedy you should lock the. door when the fit 
comes on." 

My words were sufficient to irritate, without the sneer 
that accompanied them ; but, with the sneer that aceom- 
panied them, they filled up the measure of the lady's 
wrath, and dyed a deeper red the roses pn the cheeka 
of her cousin. 

<* Is this the reward of my kindness, you ungratefiil 
wretch ?" — said, or rather screamed, the former, while 
something like expression shone in her yellow eyes, and 
a dark red flush, like the light of the sun through a 
smoked glass, passed from the hills and valleys of her 
cheeks to settle in the peninsular tip of her nose — <* Is 
this the reward of my kindness 1 to have you insult me in 
the presence of my friends ? you ! » poor vagabond, 
turned from your father's house, and taken in through 
mere charity ! — Leave th& room, sir ! Depend upon it, 
your uncle shall know of this — Leave the room, I say, 
you sneering, impudent, low-bred — leave the room! 
— John, John !*' 

" O, don't trouble youi;self to call John, my dear, sweet- 
tempered aunt; I can go without his help, I assure you. 
Only remember, sweet apit, the next time you faint on a 
gentleman's neck, 1 will let my uncle kuowit first, and help 
you afterwards. Good b'y'e, cousin doctor Proxy!" — 
and looking with enough malice^ I am f9uro, tA ^ucJify 
me for ' a t«acber to Beelzebub, I iefl the room^ 
closing the door with a deliberation that would have done 
me honour, had the parties within been asleep. 

— Well — thought I — as I skipped along the entry, with 
the satisfaction one always feels after doing a good ac- 
tion, — ^it seems there is no ditch so green, but a high 
wind may ruffle its quiet suriaoe-^-and that is something 
learned. — 

But just as the aforesaid ditch, when the wind hath ceased 
to blow, recovers its serenity and hides again its modest 
face beneftth its grass-green veil-^-HSK), ere five minutes h%d 
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elapsedy appeared, at the door of my apartment, all smiles 
and condescension, Mrs. Levis — ^my aunt, Mrs. Jeif^my 
Levis! 

<< Jerry," she said, extending her hand with what she 
meant for grace — ^and the intention is every thing — ^* I 
am distressed by the little disagreement which has oc 
cnrred between persons so amicably disposed as you and 
myself; but you stimulated my irritability, nephew, by a 
waggishness of expression which I thought was seated on 
your laughing countenance, just as if you suspected 
any thing wrong — though such a thing, you know, were 
impossible between individuals so intimately connected as 
Mr. Proxy and myself. However, we must forgive and 
forget one another in this life, Jerry, that our heayenly 

father may forgive and forget us in the life to come. 

By the by, you told me the other day that Hotspur wanted 
anew saddle : — ^there — that will buy you a handsome one. 
Only you need not mention any thing about Mr. Proxy to 
your uncle-^" 

"Certainly not, aunt!" 

"For the old gentleman hates to be troubled with rela- 
tiens— " 

" Certainly, aunt !" 

" And it is our duty, Jerry, to liberate him from any 
inconvenience, as far as Hies in our power." 

" Most certainly, aunt ! Besides, it is n6thing to me 
what you do with my cousin." — ^And I tossed the purse 
from the lefl hand to the right, and from the right hand 
back again to the left. 

" Mind me, Jerry, not that there is any thing under- 
hand in the .matter — bear it well in your remembrance, 
Jerry — but only not to trouble the old man. You under- 
stand me, nephew. And, do you hear? any time you 
want a few guineas or so, you know on whom to call." 

"Thank you, dear aunt. I could do any thing to 
oblige you now, you look so. handsome." — ^And, bowing 
with the respect which is ever due to the fair, I grasped 
14* 
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the pora^, tightly with one hauid, an4 with the other opened 
the door. 

^< Jerry, Jerry!" said the flattered fair one, in a tone of 
gentle reproach — at the same tiipe shaking one monitory 
finger, as parents do to a mischievQusy clever child, while 
with another they beckon to their friends as if to say : — 
" Dolook at the darling little rogue 1 how smart it is !"— 
" Jerry, you're a sly dog ! Ah ! you make a perfect fool 
of. your doating aunt!" — and she oourtesied from the 
room, wUh a smile on her visage like sunshine on a bleak 
hill in wiAter. 

" O ho!" said I, when the sound of my aunt's retreat- 
ing steps told me she was not detained at my keyhole by 
the force of example, " I see how it is — ^I see how it is! — 
relationship alone is not the charm for. cousin IVozy ; 
'here is metal more attractive.'— Well !" I continued, 
as 1 spread the gold on my writing desk, '' I admire his 
taste — ^two, four, six — certainly, he is a gentleman of fine 
discernment— eight, ten, twelve—of most excellent* dis- 
crimination ! — fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty — ^Hum ! 

twenty! 1 think Hotspur's saddle will do well 

enough with a little mending!" — and, as I concluded my 
spliloquy, I buttoned up my breeches' pocket. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Wm yon deny now ? 
I8*t poflflible, that my deserts to you 
Can Uek feraoMioii 1 

Twt^ftk Migkt. 

1 pray you be content; 'tia but Ms humour. 

OtkMin. 

As LONG as the study of medicine was a novelty, I pur- 
sued it with urdour. Besides, there was something in 
the character of the doctor, which, if it did not win the 
heart, at least commanded attention, and to me was a 
source of never failing interest. 

Though my observations on this point are not essential 
to the immediate purpose of the chapter, yet, as my un- 
<^le's character is not one of every day's finding, the 
reader perhaps may be pleased with an opportunity of in« 
dulging my pride without any discomfort to himself. If 
he wUl follow me then, I will trace out the simple lines 
of a sketch, which, if it have no other merit, shall at least 
he new. 

Timothy Levis, Doctor of. Medicine, was one of those 
rare beings, who, with qualities that should win them the^ 
highest station, sit contented in the lowest ; not from in- 
ertness ; but as one, who, reclined at eaine, sees othefs'in 
a race before him : — they toil, and sweat, and pant, each 
^^ning his utmost to surpass the rest, while he, < good, 
easy man,' looks on with smiling eyes, cheers the fore- 
^ost, or laughs at those who trip, without it ever oc(^ur- 
^Qg to him to run him^elf-rrthougk conscious: of powers ' 
^hich wQuld soon place him beyond eveiy ci^rfp^^)?* 
His father being a physician, pby«ic ofiered^it^tlf to my 
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uncle as the most convenient of the three professions (as 
they are called — ^by way of excellence,). He soon be- 
came one of the most successful practitioners in London ; 
but not one of the most popular: for, being a man of libe- 
ral mind, he thought not to get the mastery of nature, 
but made himself her humble follower, never presuming 
to lead where obedience was all that was required. 
Hence, I say, my uncle, though successful, was not popu- 
lar, — for there is some cons(4ation in dying by the hands 
of art ; but to recover without her assistance is mortifying 
in the extreme ! This unpopularity was by no means 
lessened by a bhmtness of manners, sprung of a self 
pride that would not bend to those little courtesies of life, 
which so gently, yet so effectually, open the way to con- 
fidence by winning first the heart, and which he unjustly 
confounded with the dirty favour-seeking practices so 
common with those of his profession. " Well doctor !'' 
said a patient, whom he was visiting for the first time, 

"what think you .is the matter with me?". "The 

matter with you, sir !" answered my uncle, with a stare 
of the most unqualified contempt — " You are cursedly 
lazy — that is all. Get up, sir; mount a hard-trotting 
nag, and whip him smartly over the pavements ; and, 
my life on it, you will outride the distemper. It is sheer 

laziness, sir!" " But, doctor," whined the invalid, 

turning painfully under the weight of a dozen blankets, 

"Every one tells me Vm sick." "Every one tells 

you a lie, then. / tell you, you are no more sick than I 

am." "Would not bleeding do me good, doctor?*' 

*...." Perhaps it might, were it applied to your brain ; 

but I follow no man's prescriptions but mine own." 

" Or an emetic ?" questioned the incorrigible patient. 
" I think an emetic would be of eminent service ; don't 

you doctor?" "Doubtless?" answered my uncle, 

whose temper began to be rufHed, " and so would a sugar- 
teat." This was too much for even the sick man's stu- 
pidity, and he told my uncle he should have no further oc 
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casion &r his Jenrices. <'Vei^ well!" aaidt&e doctor, 
in fL tope of the loo^t mortifying indifiereikce ; aod turning 
to the nursoy and telling her she might bay the. man a 
rattle to amiue him, he iefl the room without waiting for 
iiis fee. *^ You aeoy" said he to me, when we were fairly in 
the street, *^ I drew you no false picture of the miseries of 
our profession. You will find» nephew, that half your pa- 
tients are either fools or hypochondriacs ; who take to bed 
by the impertinent adrice of some old woman ; lie there, 
till they have stunk themselves . into a headache ; send 
for a quack, who doses them within an inch of their 
graves ; and when the doctor thinks proper to let them 
recover,-i-or rather, when they recover in spite of the 
doctor — they l^aoe had a surprising escape, forsooth, /rom 
the jcacs of Death himself! Pah ! I wish I bad to begin 
life anew !" I said nothing in return ; but could not help 
thinking, that, had my uncle goiie rightly to work, he 
might hav« saved the man from some less honest member 
of the fraternity. 

If ever man hated the profession by which he lived, 
it was ray undo Timothy. Indeed, man> wondered why 
he practised it at all, inasmuch as his property was suf- 
ficient to maintain him in comfort : but, like his brothers, 
the doctor had no objections to wealth; yet, what was 
lather singular, he, was too careless to secure its possess- 
ivM. IIo iuM tan tMj Uau nevcT «wp^ « ■'iMglv iudividuai j 
and I know from observation, that he was easily gulled 
by any rogue that chose to cheat him. Indeed, the faci- 
lities he afibrded to enterprise were so well known, that 
tradesmen of every class would come to him without he. 
oti^on, and p<ersuade him that he needed their services ; 
and then they would prey upon the poor devil, till they 
were frightened themselves at their own impudence. He 
bought a house, shortly afier I had commenced my stu- 
dies ; and, though it was new and sound, a m;^on actually 
made him believe that the roof wanted repairing ; when 
(he whole top of the building wss removed to give placi^ 
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to another, which leaked the second day after it wds 
finished ! And will the reader believe me, that no man 
'had ever a worse opinion of human probity than my 
uncle? 1 can assure him that this is not the only in- 
stance I have known of men, that railed at the world with 
all the virulence of misanthropism and yet gave their lips 
the lie by trusting to its honour with* all the simplicity of 
children. 

However— to return to my uncle — He was a strict 
churchman, and, though far from a higot, entertained the 
roost insuperable dislike towards dissenters. He hardly 
treated them with decency. 1 remember being in the 
office, when a dissenting clergyman, came to consult my 
uncle. Without making any remark upon his case, the 
doctor sat down to write his prescription. While he was 
thus employed, a little dog, belonging to the coachman^ 
and which the latter had taughi tu mtmic humanity by 
walking; on two legs, assuming the altitude of prayer, etc. 
made up to the parson on his hind-quarters, with his fore 
legs stretched out. The poor man, for the sake of saying 
something, innocently remarked, "Your dog preaches 

without a book, doctor !" " He is not the only puppy 

that does that, sir,"-*— drily observed my uncle, without 
discontinuing his occupation. 

Among other eccentricities, my uncle Timothy was so 
regardless ortne raxunes ot tire as to dc wntiuut a. oarp«c 
to his floor ; and yet, so particular in his dress that I 
never knew him to consult the glass without damning 
his tailor. However, as he was an absent man, he one 
day, as he rose from breakfast, rhrust a napkin into his 
coat pocket, and walked out with its end besmeared with 
egg dangling to the calf of his leg. Astonished to find 
himself the ridicule of every one he met, the poor doc- 
tor was in such an agony of shame that he stopped a 
gentleman and demanded the cause. The gentleman 
told him; when my uncle thrust his hand into his pocket, 
And^ incautious of the very observation which had so 
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much annoyed him a nupute before, drew out' to its . full 
extent a coarse, thick napkin, something like a tablecloth 
in size, and not remarkable for cleanness. Another 
man, in similar circumstances, would have laughed him- 
self, and continued his way with composure ; but my 
uncle, having an uncommon i^egree of sensitiveness, 
took to his h^els, and, forgetting the striking nature of 
his figure, and the napkin which he still held in his hand, 
ran all the way homeward, followed by every little vaga- 
bond in the street. This incident, of course, soon took 
wind ; and my uncle, overwhelmed with shame for so 
mere a trifle, locked himself up in his room for a week I 
which made the nuitter still more ridiculous. At the end 
of that time he rode out to visit his brother Jeremy. My 
aont had just purchased a splendid silver pitcher at a 
price of sixty guineas ; and the doctor, happening to ask 
for water, was served from the new pitcher of course. 
'' Hum !" muttered the doctor, with much emphasis,— *then 
asked with a sneer, << Don't you think, brother, Qlay would 

do as well as silver?" "Yes," answered my uncle 

Jeremy, chuckling, " or coarse diaper as well as cam- 
bric — ^heh, brother ?" The doctor showed symptoms of 
scarletina — "O, any thing for a shift!" he remarked, 
affecting to laugh it off. << Or a pocket handkerchief !" 
cooly rejoined my uncle Jeremy. 

My uncle Timothy, though well read in medicine, was 
more inclined to the study of polite literature : and, as 
my own inclinations tended that way, I had sometimes 
art enough to make him forget his duty and change the 
usual lecture for some topic more interesting to us both. 
He was besides an elegant reader ; and when I could 
cDgage him in his favourite Milton, or my favourite Shak- 
speare, I know no pleasure for which I would have bar- 
tered such entertainment. 

One evening I had persuaded him to read for me the 
tragedy 'of Coriolanus: — for he had returned from an 
election, bursting with indignation at the meanness of 
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the cdndidates, and chaxi<eifig to quote the language of so 
congenii^ a spirit, I had opened the book at the cited pas- 
sage and begged him to continue. He could net have 
been in a fitter humour : and as I entertained for the mob 
a similar hatred— --whence engendered I know not — -we 
were employed much to tmr satisfttction, wh^ to my mor- 
tification an odd looking gentleman entered the office, 
whom my uncle welcomed warmly by the name of 
" Catling." 

He was dressed in a full suit of black ; of which the 
coat seemed to have been made for him in better days — 
at least, days when hia person was in the plenitude of its 
greatness, — for now it flapped upon his shrunken flanks, 
as it might have done on the wooden post of a clothier's 
horse. The tails of this ample covef reached to the 
middle of two. things, which one might have taken for 
legs from their resemblance to those parts in a chicken — 
all there was of calf having receded upwards to settle in 
the thighs, which, sooth to say, were sadly in want of 
such additaments. Indeed, — t^ take a hint from the 
ranatic experiments of the most refined and ingenious 
Abb6 Spallanzani — , had the peripatetic members of the 
fowl been thrust into a pair of breeches, with silk stock. 
ings, and its claws into shoes, Mr. Catling would have 
recognized a faithful miniature of his own lower extremi- 
ties. 

But, ludicrous as was the person of this gentleman, his 
countenance inspired me with feelings very far from 
merriment. It was that of a man still in the morning of 
life, and must once have been eminently handsome : but 
noW it was remarkable for that peculiar emaciation which 
marks the slow but steady progress of decay. 

There is something deeply interesting in the aspect of 
cansumptiany — sadly so, I grant ; but 'melancholy has her 
pleasures, as well as gaiety ; and they—- «nd only they — 
know the eestacy to which such pleasures may be car- 
ried who have feh as I have^ who have centred all their 
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affectioni and desiresr, all their hopes, and all their fears, 
in one frail, perishable being ; who have watched day 
and night over this cherished flower, this bud of a sttin- 
mer^s mom, but to see it fade ; who hate wearied Hea- 
ven with prayers of agony, and not called down one drop 
of moisture on its withering leaves ; who have writhed 
beneath that worst of tortures, the impotence of de^air— 
and feU themselves blessed iA their sufferings ; who ■ 
To those who have not known all this, as I have known 
it, my words may seem but folly : but they, who have 
tasted this bitter sweet ; * they, who have felt what it is to 
he preyed upon by this fever of the heart ; they know — 
alas, too well they know! — ^how delicious is such mi- 
aery. ^-^- ;= But the tale of my 

sorrow has'its own proper time* — ^I will not anticipate it. 

The first words of Mr. Catling, in answer to my 
imcle's salutation, were expressive of his admiration of 
the energy with which the latter read ; and he sighed, 
poor man, as he seemed to draw a comparison between 
the doctor's lungs and Us own. My uncle understood 
the sigh as I did : he took his friend's hand affection- 
ately. 

** Psha, my dear Catling ! you must not give way to 
such feelings : your lungs might be as sound as mine, 
fflsd even sounder, were you but as careless of theni ; 
bat you are too fond a nurse and kill them by over-kind- 
ness. Why wiU you not do as I wish you ? Let alone 
those drugs, which are destroying you by inches; .break 
up that abstinence which is drying, drop by drop, tiie 
springs of your existence ; and do as Nature would teach 
you, did you n^t i^ut your ears to her lessons ; and my 
life— 4ny reputation on^th^ result !" 

Hie invalid shook his head despondingly, and replied, 
in a voice which contrasted with my uncle's seemed its 
dying echo :— * 
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'« Thank* for your mdvice,' dear Levis. I linow it 
comes from the heart ; and gratefeUy, most grat^ttj, do 
I aokoowledfe its kindness : but forgive me ifl^o not^fellow 
it. I feel convineed that no man can judge oi my caAe 
but my own self. Coirid I but make you. feel as I do, 
there^isno one, you are well aware» to whos^ skill I 
would ttust so soon as yours,.''— -and, with a smile that 
made my very heart sick; he added-— << It is hopeless, 
doctor; utterly hopeless !" 

My uncle seemed vexed, as well as saddened. He 
was silent forsome minutes, and then suddenly addressed 
the invalid in a tone difierent from his formeir. 

<^ Tell me, Catling— what if a man were wandering by 
night, in a strange road, which he followed merely be* 
cause he had read in some lying traveller tfat^t it would 
bring him to a certaih object ; and he had journeyed on 
that track, till he was convinced it was < hopeless, utterly 
hopeless' ; and some honest man, who had long been 
acquainted with those parts^ were to tell him that the ob* 
ject he was seeking lay on a road to his right, nraoh 
shorter and much easier of travel? Would you not say 
he was a fool, if he did not turn his horse's head ai^ 
pursue the other course 1" 

"Yes, but — ^" 

"Yes, but listen. You are he that is wandering a 
strange and a dark road ; health is the object of your 
search ; the hooks you read are the lying travellers that 
misdirect you ; and I-«^f you will allow me to say it-^I 
am the honest man, who, knowing by experience the road 
you i^ould pursue, am willing to set you right. Are you 
not a fool then— pardon me. Catling — ^you know I am 
* rude in speech' — Are you acting wisely, I say, in reject- 
ing my advice, because it is mine ?" 

" O, you mistake me, doctor !"-*^xclaimed the invalid. 
" You do me wrong ! If there be any man, whose skill " 

*< Next to your favourite authors" — said my uncle with 
a smile— ^< that is what you would say : — ^If there be any 
man to whose skill, next to my favourite auAors, I upovld 
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WSMf itisyov, Amil dovh ■ m it not 90, my friend ? 
€Mie9lw01.yield pkcetothem* every where if you ple«ee, 
€flRitfp^*«^heie tliey 8|ieek MM eemmon sense. I tell you, 
CMing^-ii^ie coatlfluedy relnpeing into his usual warmth-^ 
^tlM» men >piHiom you ere blindly following are mere 
^men of «eieliee;' nen, who, become enamoured of 
Leamingy hai^ repudiated Common Sense ; men, who 
^n^spMag Aeirown eyesight— «8 too natnral-*-have pot on 
gteseefei, through whose medium they see every thing dis- 
cdimi^d and distorted. * Much learning has made them 
mad.' Foola! they have the impudence to offer haluie 
a dyltter-pipe and bid her purge her9elf of ilia she never 
dreamed of.— *! tell you, sir, you are cloong your ^es 
igainst the light, to- follow those men in darkness ; and 
^ey, lAnd guides, are leading you on the edge of a pre- 
4Si|iiee, where the slip of a foot, the loosening of .a pebble, 
)lhe cnimbting of a bit iii day, will dash you down- 
wsrds ^ and when a fipiend whispers you of your danger, 
When lie bids you use the sight that God has'given you 
and look around — ^wiil you close your ears also, and shove 
him froin you ? Will you not even pause one moment, ere 
a step be taken that can never be retraced 1 " Trust 

me, dear George, I speak but for your good. 1 am vio- 
leatl know; but I cannot help it-*-I cannot look on with^ 
liittiMice, whan men turn their backs apon the ri^ to 
(embrace the wrong ^ when they go miles out of the^even 
way to founder in a bog ; when they quit the bridge 
whereon they might travel dry shod, and in safety, to swim 
miles of peril and — perhaps, sink at last.— -«*<*— Nature, 
Geoorge, Nature is the best physieian ; and were men to 
let alohethe lancet and the drug.shop, and follow her 
prescriptions, the names of dead men would not be so 

ftefuent in the obituary " 

'**N«ar of qnacks in the advertising column,"— ^d the 
iavidid with a languid smile. He evidently thought he 
had discovereda flaw in the tndiefement, and tlna hastoned 
totake advnmage of it. " But, doctmr— pardon Ae inter- 
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ruption— -since you have .inlroduced nature in the two^ 
opposite characters of patient and physician, pOTmitme 
to present her in her more usual dress. You assert that 
the multiplicity of our disorders is owing to a deviation 
from her rules, and would seem to insinuate that were we 
to be governed exclusively by her directions our ills 
would be but simple — as with the brute creation* These 
cases appear to me to be widely different ; for the latter 
have a sure instinct to guide them ; whereas nature Jias 
placed in our hands a better light — the light of reasoot — , 
wherewith she bids us explote for ourselves the cavern- 
depth of science : and when she expects us to search 
into its inmost recesses, would you have us cast down the 
torch at its very entrance, and, without so mueh as trying 
to remove the tangled bush and briar which obstruct it> 
tread out the friendly light — ^in order to trust anu ioaftiiict 
which we cannot find ? We should be truly in darkness 
then ; and, calling, in vain upon another guide, should 
stumble over the first stone, or be suffocated in the first 
swamp, that crossed our wayward path." . 

My uncle's impatient temper had begun to chafe at the 
very commencement of this speech, — ^lifce a high mettled 
horse, which, feeling his own powers, snorts, and foams, 
and chaihps the bit, showing by his very restiveoess the 
strength of the discipline which restrains him. The doptor 
wriggled in his chair, knocked with his right heel upcm 
the floor, then frowned, then blew, then bit his thumb, 
then threw open his waistcoat as if straightened for room-— 
but the laws of courtesy held* him in chock. At last he 
could stand it no longer, but started off at full gallop. • 

<< My God, Catling ! you are taking me wher^ I had 
never myself an intention of going. I have no mtore 
notion of an instinct than you have, and am full as ready 
to keep Reason's lamp in flame—- only I cannot conceive 
why we should spill the oil where It is not wanted*. What 
I meant and mean to say is — that we make oiir own ills 
by our own folly ; and then,, instep of consulting N«tqjre 
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in liie cove, iaataad of aaflhring ber to Tight herteli^ aoid 
meH&lyttddiiigourhe^lDgoCheron herownanifefeotiligy 
we diiyo at oiiee to the cpotfaeooiry. This fanpoMiit 
dealer ID' poisons has rrad forsooth; and, ji]d|iiig sonikr 
diseases to reqwfe eveiy where siiiitkir prescriptidns, 
iooks merely to hanM the s3niiptoiBs— -asif they weie the 
disease ! — ^without it ever entering his crowded fonin to 
isHiove die cause, and let die efeet cease with its excite- 
ownl. Hie artitaelf isnot what I blame, bat the proles. 
wns of the art. They grope in that same ctfve of yours, 
and notwithstanding the torch nHliieh you have so kindly 
Uuaql into their hands — though I fear it too often bams 
Imt disyy — probably owing to the damps of the passage 
—they bring out, with the- few bits of ore they hare been 
aUe to rafce fnmi its corners, a load of dust and stones ; 
and then, with their eyes bleared by cobwebs, they pre. 
same to tell us that their nasty rubbish is good for some- 
diiag. * b is a i»ty they are not forced to prove its value 
<m their own persons ! — ^And for you, George; who hav^ 
resUy the sense to distinguish the shallow pretensions of 
these wottid'be philosophers and real mountebanks, for 
yon to sufler yourself to be bamboozled by their jugglery 
nirprises me in the extreme. Here are you losing daily 
flome pOMion of your precious strength-— : You are in a 
debihty, not in that decline which is known as consump. 
tion :— -anid when common sense would teach you, when 
die absolotefy bawls in your- ears, that a restorative 
couree is necessary, and useiful, practical knowledge 
peints out what should constitute that course, you nhnke 
your head distrusUnlly, vokmlarily let go the truth, and 
involve jrourself in a labyrinth of error, that exhausts 
your strength in a manner that should arouse suspieion 
as to it4cause-— and yet, wiH yon go on, day after day, 
sad hear after hour, (^nging still deeper and still deeper, 

titt re t r ogies sion is almost impossiMe? -Oeotge 

Gaffing !" (here my unde lowered his powerful voice, 

and grasped his finend's emaciated hand,) <* there is an 

15» 
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intimacy between us, sach. n» is seldom fofind between 
men of ages so different as ours. Many yOais have 
passed, with many a change of weather, isince first jits 
breads were plaited, and not a damp hath come over it 
to rot the finnness of its union ■ ■ ■ Oo orge !-^ ad*^ 
mire you for your talents ; I honour you for your virtttes ; 
and I love you for your hearl>-'-and yet, do you hesitate 
to trust your safety to my piloting? that too, when the 
vessel is so shattered it mus.t go to wreck, if there be no 
hand to right her 1 Greorge — ^I have, many and* many a 
time, crossed that sea on which you pie tosGHng; I kobow 
every rock and every shallow : I would lead you through 
the storm, I would guard you from, every breaker, a&d 
send you refitted to weather bravely the rest of your voy« 
age ; and George — " The doctor, choking with emotion, 
rose abruptly ahd walked the room. There was a^ngle 
tear which he tried to check, but could not ; and as it 
trickled slowly down his cheek I almost fancied that it 
scalded. After he had taken one or two rapid turns, he 
suddenly paused, and resuming bis appeal, relapsed at 
once into his usual manner; and thus, in a moment^ 
undid by his violence all he had evidently effected by his 
short-lived tenderness. << Catling, I would not alarm you 
unseasonably; but I tell you frankly, unless you throw 
to the dogs those damnable drqgs which are very vultures 
to your vitals, and burn those still more damnable books, 
you will not live long, to be tormented by my entreaties — 
for I see, and grieve to see, they vex you. . 'Dieie is a 
wide breach in your constitutiQn,^George Catling, and 
with a madman's hand you are pulling down Atone after 
stone, till the whole wall sl^all totter and rush into one 
mass of ruin. Give yourself up to my care, and i do not^ 
overrate my powers when I tell you, that I will infiise new 
vigour into those feeble limbs, raise again that diroopiQg 
IbnUy and flush that.ashy cheek with as clear a tint 9»^ 
as that young girl's who is ogling my nephew Jeny." 
I was sitting sideways in the window,, so that, whil« I 
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fleaaed inteiit upon my book» I ccnild in reality bothsee 
and hear all that was {MMnng between the hwnAa : but 
ihisatmnge oompariflon of my uneie'a (— whieh was as 
chameteristic of the man as ludiorotta in the midst of bds 
eustgy — )made me torn to the object of his reference ; 
and I saw in an opposite window a remarkably prOtty lace» 
which I donbted not had been contemplating the beauty 
of my profile. 

The moment my eyes met the lady's, riie blushed— cub 
was natural ; I blushed too— -as was to be expected 
(though I doubt whether the reasons were the same) ; 
and the blinde»were instantly closed. I watched wkh 
gseai patience, and in a few moments was rewarded by 
seeing a pur of dark eyes sparkle through their open- 
ings. Again they were closed; and a third time my 
charmer deigned to solicit my notice, by a very innocent 
piece of coquetry : — she pretended to let the blinds escape 
her fingers, and they blew open : a very handsome ^rm 
leaned out of the window, and a very round and very 
white arm drew the blinds slowly together : but, as they 
were about to shut in the fair prospect, a naughty wind 
blew them back again. Poor lady t imagine her con- 
fusion at this fourth exposure ! She blushed to the eyes, 
and again drew them to in a pretty pet, which made ihe 
notice a pair of pouting lips— ^so ripe ! and so juicy !— 
ah ! The devil of impudence never yet deserted me 
when a pretty woman was in reach of his tail, and, on 
his Suggestion that 1 might lose the chance if I were not 
promfrit, I kissed my hand with my best grace. Blesangs 
on 0^ lady's gentie heart ! she smiled, sweet dove, ac 
tttaHy smiled ! and the blinds were closed-Hnot to be re- 
i^ned. 

I was nbout to wrap myself in the most agreeable 
meditations, when a loud oath made me start from my 
position : — ^it was. the .first I had heard from the lips of 
my uncle Timothy, impatient as he was. I turned round, 
ffis firiend had gone;; and he was walking wib rapid 
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sMdes the length of the i^ftrtraeatt mtb his hasd ^. 
pr^saedi hie brows oonlraeted, aod the thuikib of W z%lit 
hand betweten his teedi. He stopped at the noise I m«de, 
and ^without raising his eyes) tiurew himself <ib a diiair 
beside me, and muttered as if in 8ojliloq}iy*-^whye ittoneh 
pause he beat the tkna wtthhis foot — << What an old ^1 
I am !— **^Spei^iig every thing by my cnrsed roiigteees ! 

^I fear I have hurt his feelings grievously ! ■ ^' and 

again he gnawed hJM thuittby till I ftuncied I could see the 
blood start from the nail. 

My surprise was increased to sucfh la pitch that I was 
on the point of asking the reason of his conduct, when he 
turned suddenly aboutt and explained it of his cwa ac- 
cord. 

"You are astonished no doubt, nephew, at die fami- 
liarity existing between a man of Mr. Catling'iB age and 
myself, who am old^ enough to be his father. Listeik 
then, and your astonishment wiH cease :— 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Impf obe amor ! . quid non mort^ia pecUM-a cbgis ! 

ViRO.— ^«. 

Add wbat m f riendabip but a namei 
A charm that lulls to sleep ? 

GOLMMITH. 

Thiri^y years ago-Hmid my uncle — I was not the old 
mnn I am now, as you will have no difficulty in beheving. 
Of course, I hadimy passions, like idl other men ; and tike 
all other men I fed them, till they scorched me, Jerry — 
and I yet may teUthe scars of their burning, i had just 
entered life under the most favourable auaqpicea : I was 
suceesflfttl in the pracliceof my profession ; and, Ibrtuiie 
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tfanwiog a ftvcftsei in my-way dial raised ray leputation 
to a ing^ pitchy every body courted me, my practice be- 
came extmrnwey and, aa I was remarkably temperate in 
my luibitSy my income which was .very considerable 
doubled yearly— so that I began to flunk of settling myself 
Id miniage. At this time, thenj i was called to the 
iMNUb of a gentleman whose daughter had injured herself 
byafidl. 

Catharine Aston was, of all women, the most likely to 
caf)tiTate a man of ray character. She was the proudest 
being it has ever been my fate to know— as proud as 
voman can be without losing the softness of her sex. Yet 
tins pride was not the pride of birth,- though her descent 
va^more honourable than our own, Jerry— :iior the pride 
of beau^, though her's was peerless — ^nor the pride of 
talents, though they were of the first order ; but the pride 
of moral punty — ^the pride of a soul which spurned at the 
very least of those meannesses by which her sex are too 
often disgraced. Consequent on this was a total want of 
affectation ; a sensitiveness almost sickly, and which, of 
itself) had been sufficient to enslave one who was troubled 
vkh that quality to the excess that 1 am ; and a reserve 
tbat was ever attractive to me in woman : but another 
consequent of this pride, and one which often stood in 
the light of her brightest merits, was an obstinacy almost 
inniperable. It was indeed her greatest fault. But her 

beauty, Jerry.!- A form such as poets gave to the wife 

of Jove, but with more of feminine softness ; a head that 
Raphael would have sighed to imitate, and sighing loved ; a 
foreheadhigh and queenly; an eye, whose habitual expres- 
sion was pensive even to melancholy, but which, when she 
spt^e, flashed forth all the workings of her noble heart— 
80 beautifblly f O, Jerry, had you seen her eye when 
the lightning of disdain was gleaming there-rimperiously 
^^^^ you had trembled and adored ! Her nose top was 
My formed ; so slightly aquiline as not to hurt the con- 
tour of the full face, while it added to the profile an aria* 
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tocitttic look that9uitfifd h»T haugli^ figoi^. 4aA hex 
flioiith— "— " My unele's -omotion overctetto bilD ;'-^-ifee 
gnuiped my hiind ttU tho bdnes aphed ; «LDd his own iioUe 
GOttntenaiice spdcoso elo<|ueQlly> that I eould not help 
tHift fein g how meet a lover he tnust have been for mteh 
a woman as Catharine Aston^ The touch of my imnd 
seemed to recall him ; for he instantly withdrew fab grasp, 
and, in great confusion, muttered something v^ry like an 
oath. After a few moments he resumed his story in a 
calmer tone. — <*You must smile, nephew, at the tnaEu- 
,ports of a man of my age in retracing the pictore of his 
youthful loves ; hut I have my weaknesses as well as otfaenr. 
I wiU add but one touch to my portrctit, and in the colour- 
ing of your favourite :— 



- Her voice was ever aQft, 



Oeatle and low ; an i*xceUem thing in wdtatan.* 

Now tell me, could I be indifferent to such a. woman 1 I 

saw, Jerry, and worshipped." -Here I whispelred to 

myself t—'-and could I meei with such another, I too would 
see and worship.-*— —^^ But my love — continued the doc- 
tor — ^was not the impression of. a first visit, I was struck 
with her beauty, it is true ; but 1 might have forgotteh 
that : but when, on a second) on a third, on repeated 
visits ; when her father, who had conceived an affection 
for me, invited me to come as a fnend; then, when I 
learned her whole soul from lips and eyes that knew not 
howto deceive, then I saw^ — and loved. 

From that time a change took place in my habits. Thoee 
accomplishments which I had hitherto neglected, I now 
cultivated with ardour : — i studied music and drawing, 
.because Catharine was fond of both ; I learned dancing 
and. fencing, to give gracefulness fo my person : in fine, 
I letl nottiing unattempted to win her affection — and I 



* ^* £oer 8ol!t, gentle, and low.** — The Doctor must have forgotten what he had 
Just «U of her imperUms character. O this Love !— the tame bandage ttaMhUndB 
his little eyes extends its thick folds very conveniently, over bis delicate ears. 
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WW ncceflrful. Whit need of words ? I asked her hand 
of fatf fii^Mr, and he, knowing that my prospects m life 
w«rs good, and learning that my birth and character 
were imexee^tionabie, gave his consent. The day was 
appouited fi») the marhage. 

About a year before this I had formed iln acquaintance 
widi a gentienmn of the name of Catling, who was a 
nrgeon and attended lectures at the same hospital with 
myseif. He was a roan of polished manners, and the 
most innnnating address ;. and, being moreover a witty 
compuHOB, he succeeded in attaching me to himself; and 
we became sworn friends. I never told him of my love 
for CiEditiine till the day of our engagement,— not through 
jetkNisy— at leaet, if siich feeling did exist, I nourished it 
unbown to mys^f-— , but Catling was a libertine, a pro- 
fessed scomer of female virtue, and had often openly 
boasted his power to seduce any woman on the face of 
the earth. I therefore felt it would be an insult to Ca- 
tkarine's purity ^ to be even glanced upon by eyes so 
licentioas. Bat now, that I was to be wedded to her, I 
couidno longer defer the introduction. I led him to her 
-I watched bis behaviour with die most gnawing anxi- 
ety. Had he looked upon her as he did on other women 
^bad my friend, my almost brother, ventured a single 
smile, a single glance of his damned lust— I had struck 
ium dead at her feet. For I loved as never man yet 
loved ; my passion was idolatry ; and often did Catharine 
sbdder at its violence. This may secim to you, Jeremy, 
wbo are yet too 3^nng to h^ve known the tortures of that 
delicious madness-— this may seem to you but the ravings ' 
of romance : but remember, I was a -man of fierce pas- 
^<m ; my aflections had never been blunted by the usual 
clissipation of youth, and now, that they had found an oh- 
ject on which to exhaust themselves, they raged wit& all 
the fury of enthusiasm. May you never know such love !" 
My Tmcle shuddered, passed his hand across his eyes, as 
if to shut out some object that pained them; and conti- 
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naed-^^^Had I seen, I say, the least symptom of diBxe* 
spect on th^ put of Mr. CatUng, ray rage had known no 
bounds : what then was my delight, when I saw tlMse 
eyes, which had never looked on woman except ivith 
c(Hitempt, or worse— ^with lust, paying- mute xey^^dce to 
the idol of my own worship? It was protportioned to my 
fears, and I could have hugged him in the ecstacy of the 
momeirt. Fool, fool that I was ! I did not see that I had 
turned from the prospect of my safety, to welcome — my 
ruin ! — ^— 

' My transports, now that I had found a finend to share 
them, became more calm. The marriage was to take 
place in three months ; and Catling had consented to be 
my groomsman. Not a day passed but we 'iEipent some 
time together in the company of my beloved : no little 
party of pleasure was formed in which Catling was not 
included; and when the night came on, and my friend 
and I had retired to our own room (for we lived toge- 
ther), I delighted to hear the praises of my betrothed from 
lips 'Which had hitherto spoken of the sex only to defame 
it, and rallied him on the change of his sentimetits — wl^en 
he would sigh, and say nothing. — ^Now that all is past, I 
wonder at my own blindness. 

Two of tilie months passed swiftly on, winged by plea- 
sure, and but one remained ere my happiness could be 
completed. I now began to notice a change in my Ca- 
tharine's deportment. She i^till welcomed me with a 
smile; but it was not the same smile it had been — I 
thought it seemed constrained : often top, in the midst of 
my most passionate professions, she would be subject to 
fits of sadness; and when I asked the cause she would 
start, turn pale, and with a sickly laugh endeavour to be 
mirthful. Her parents too observed the change, and, as 
she evidently drooped, became alarmed for her health, — 
for they wera fys from suspecting^the real cause. I too 
asogned a like reas<m for what I saw : but, when I would 
confide my sorrow to the breast of my friend, he alw«ja 
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bagged me to deflist, which I attcibuted to the wamith of a 
kH/adakap that feared to distiera nae. At certain times, 
however, dreatUul smpioieiis would cross my brain ; and 
dMNigh I endeavoured to disperse them, as unworthy of 
Biy love, their gloomy shadows would invariably retuni» 
and cast a damp upon my spirits which Catharine trem- 
bled to observe. But when, a week before the marriage 
day, Ca^ng advised me to provide another groomsman, 
as he himself was obliged to attend a sick relative at 
some distance from the city— when he actually departedt 
then I becatoe fearfully awake to my situation, and re- 
served to come to an explanation with my mistress* 
' The family had been residing for some weeks at a 
coun^ seat, near a little village, a few miles from the 
metropolis ; and it was my custom to visit them every 
day at neon and retmm by night. On the evening of my 
friend's departure, Catharine and I had set out with the 
iatenticm of walking to the village ; but feeling herself 
fetigued, when a short distance from the house, my bride 
sat down upon a little grassy knoll, and I threw myself 
at her feet. Here, as I looked upon the form I prized so 
dearly, and those pale and beautiful features, which the 
softening light of a summer's moon made almost un- 
earthly in tbeir eminence, I forgot my suspicions, n^r re- 
solutions, every thing but the idea oif present hi^piness. 
I did not heed that the face on which I gazed so fondly 
was pale and averted ; I did not heed that the small hand, 
which lay folded in both of mine, was cold and trembled 
at my pressure ; I thought but of the bliss that should be 
mine, when I held by the li^ws of God and man the one 
being whom I idolized^— her whom I had wooed and 
won — my own, own Catharine—, and in all the eloquence 
<tf poasicm I poured forth the full tide of my hopes and 
widies. I spoke with rapture of the day that should 
make us one ; I traced out our future prospects in the 
hrilttant colours of $, youthfid and ardent imagination : 
boi ftsl^wttked i& silence to catch the murm^ of h^r ap- 
Vol; I 16 
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probatioDy as I watched for the reward of one approving 
smile, I saw her shudder, and tears tremble on the lashes 
of her half-closed eyes. I rose, and, seating myself by 
her side, put my arm gently around her. 

"Catharine," — said I^-«' dear Catharine, do you 
already repent of your vows ?«-^Speak to me, deairest ; 
are you not happy ?*' 

"Yes, yes!"— she munnured faintly — "I am very — 
very — ^happ}," — and the hot tears fell fast upon my 
hand, llie drean^s of happiness were gone, and my 
slumlbering suspicions awoke with freshened vigour. It 
was some minutes before. I could collect myself; but 
when I did, I remembered my resolve, 

" Catharine," — ^I said, while my voice trembled in de- 
spite of my utmost efforts to calm i^-*" Why is .this 1 Are 
you not well, love? Oi^— does it grieve you to be re- 
minded of your vows ?^^— Speak, Catharine ! say but the 
word, and if it be necessary to your comfort I will relin- 
quish all the hopes I have cherished. Jltough the 
price of the purchase should be my life, I ^ould pay it 
gladly to buy you peace.** 

It must have been much indeed, that had tortured tears 
from a girl of her proud e^irit ; for, at my last words, she 
withdrew the hand I still held, and, whUe her eye and 
cheek burned beautiful with indignation, said (weU do I 
remember the voice !) : — 

*^ Tour suspicions are as injurious to my honour, as 
unworthy of your own ! What cause have I ever given 
you to suspect me so light of word ? — ^Itis true, you have 
seen my spirits droop, and my health fade, day after day ; 
but I have made it no plea to break my troth !— I am in- 
deed unhappy, Mr. Levis'— most uiybappy : ask me not 
why ; it would only distress you to learn : but be assured, 
no power can make me retract the faith I have plighted, 
save Death, or— yourself." 

The melancholy sweetness, and even tendeniess, wMi 
iriiich the last words were uttered, might have brought 
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me to her feet at once; but my mupieioDs gfew black m 
nigfat at the confession of her unhappiness; and the 
name by which she had addressed me—" Mr. Levis"-— 
so cold and distant— -stung me to the quick. • 

*^ There was a time," — said I, with bitterness—" when 
Miss Aston's sorrows, as well as Miss Aston's joys, were 
confided to the honour of the man she had chosen. That 
tinie has passed ; that man is no longer confided in ; and 
Miss Aston now seeks consolation in the friendship of 
another. — ^Tes, madam !"-^ added, springing from the 
ground ; for my fury was now ungovernable—** my eyes» 
thank God ! are at last opened ;>-4jreorge Catling"— the 
name almost choked me — <* my friend, my honest friend, 
George Catling— declined to be asststant at a bridal, 
where he had hopes of acting as— principal !"^^and, as 
with closed teeth, and the sneer of a devil, I forced the 
iast word, I sought to rush from her presence. But the 
poor girl clasped my arm: — the pride, the indignatioUf 
the scorn, which . had glowed triumphant m her noble 
features at the commencement of my mad reproaches, 
was now utterly gone, and pale with agony she gasped 
for utterance ;— she could but articulate— ** George"— • 
At that hated name I flung her from me ; I forgot the 
place, the hour in which I was leaving her so unpro- 
tected ; I had but one thought — ^that of flying from a 
scene that tortured me — , and I ran on, madman as I was, 
without knowing whither I would turn my footsteps. 
Once I heard her cry :-— ** Stay } hear me ! Levis !— dear 
Levis!" but I covered my ears with my hands that I 
might not hear the sound. On I ran, with the speed of 
lightning, till I found myself at the door of Mr. Aston's 
stable. The groom was saddling my horse (for it was 
the usual hour of my departure). With that strange sort 
of action, both of mind and body, which I have seen ex- 
erted by somnambuhsts, I bade the fellow be quick, and 
when I saw his fingers trembled too moch to do their 
office, I pushed the staring fool aside, girthed the animal 
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mysetf, and springiBg on his back never spared whip 
or spur till I found myself at my own door. Widi a stifi 
dreamy consciousness, I alighted ; I . even deliberately 
fastened my horse to the post ; and entered the house. 
The moment I had passed the threshhokl my senses for. 
sook me, and I fell lifeless on the floor. 

When I recovered, I found myself on my bed, with a 
physician of my acquaintance on one side and my ser- 
vant on the other. My clothes were covered with blood ; 
for my frame, which in my youth was very different from 
what it is now, had been too feeble to stand the violence 
of my smothered emotions and I had broken a blood ves- 
M^. The first use I made of my senses was to request 
to be. le^ alone. -My passion had destroyed itself by its 
own violence, and I now examined my conduct with delibe- 
ration, if not with calmness. I found that I had acted like 
a fool and madman, and bad insulted my mistress without 
provocation ; that I had distorted her very words into irile 
shapes to suit my own diseased imagination. I persuaded 
myself that there was not the smallest spot for sus|>icion 
to rest upon.«-*-Might not — I asked— might not the 
very agony she seemed to, sulffer, have been caused 
by the injustice, and not the justice of my reproaches ? 
Might she not have meant to convince me of that, injus- 
tice, when she cried after me to stay and hear her, and 
appealed to me as her <* dear Levis ?" yes— as her 
" dear Levis ?" — Thus I reasoned myself into a belief of 
my own folly, and, as my seljf-examination brought to 
mind the incidents of the late scene, I remembered with 
horrour the situation in which I had lefl my injured bnde4 
Without regarding my weakness, I sprang from the bed 
and rang the bell. << Smith I" said I, when oiy servant 
came in, evidently alarmed,-^'* take horse instantly, and 
ride to Mr. Aston's. Ask how the young lady, his daugh- 
ter, i^^Spare neither whip nor spur, but bring me back 
word as if your life depended on it ; and I'll piake that 
guinea double, treble, any thing — Go !" 1 could not sleep 
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tiOthe own retaraed, which was at day-hreak. He told 
ne, with aome confosioii in his mamier— which» thouf^ I 
saw it, did not strike ine at the tiin6'»-4hat be had foiuid 
Mm Aston in reiy good health, saving that she was 
troubled with a slight cold which she had caught that 
erening. This intelligenee, which I afterwards learned 
had been dictated by the man's love for me, removed my 
fear ; and with a reverse of feeling, which, if you live 
long enough, my nephew, you will find to be not unciml. 
mon in such cases, I even accused my mistress of mdif- 
ference. However, I resolved to make my peace wilh 
her as soon as my health should permit me to stir out. 

On the next day then, finding myself snfiiciently re* 
levered, I rode to her house. — Most of the windows were 
closed, no one seemed to be stirring (though it was mid- 
day), and there was a strange silence prevailing. My 
heart took the alarm — ^I sprang from my horse, and rushed 
into the house. I met Mr. Aston on the staircase. He 
started, and seemed displeased. *How? O, how is 
Catharine V was the question that sprang to my trembling 
lips. Mr. Aston stared, as if surprised : — ^ I thought 
you knew, sir. Look there !" I followed the direction 
of his finger, threw open a door^-and there lay my bride 
iQ the delirium of a fever ! Scarcely less, delirious my- 
self, I sprang to her side, and usurped the place of the 
attending physician. For two days and Wo nights 
I watched incessantly — I refused &11 nourishment— I 
thought not of rest ; but kneeling by the bedside of the 
sufferer, I listened to her ravings, and it was with a feel- 
ing even of ecstasy that I heard her — ^as -she talked of that 
unhappy scene which was the constant theme of her de- 
lirium — call upon my name and not on Catling's. The 
feyer yielded ; and on die third morning Catharine turn. 
ed to me her languid eyes, and with a smile of forgive- 
ness, that repaid me for all my sufierings, pltfeed her 
hand in mine. I kissec^ the poor thin fingers, and lean- 
ing over the pale face of my betrothed, ventured to take 
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the seal of my fiMrgiyeness from her lips. N<^ did she 
turn away ; but murmured—, ^' And you will never— never 

more offend, dear Levis?" .." Never, dearest !"—«nd 

I repeated the kiss; and-*and-— was . it a weakness, 
Jerry ?— and wept.'* 

My uncle rose much agitated, or, it may have been, 
confused. After he had walked once or twice across the 
room, he resumed his seat, and continued. 

^<I dilate too much perhaps upon the record of my 
youthful feelings : but you will one day, nephew, have your 
own tale to tell, and you will then know— -and only then- 
how fondly the heart clings to the remembrance df such 
scenes,, and how difficult a thing it is to untwist its firm, 
though delicate tendrils : — to snap them were impossi*. 
ble ! . * 

Catharine slowly recovered ; and with her health re- 
vived, or seemed to revive, all her tenderness. Alas ! it 
was but the fitful flashing of a spent lamp ; which cheered 
me by the very blaze whose flickering announced its 
dying struggles. On the evening in which she had quit- 
ted her apartment for the first time, I was walking with 
her on the piazza, when I took occasion to whisper ;— r- 

" And when shaU.our bridal be, love ?" 

I could feel her tremble on my arm, as she answered 
in a voice more sad than tender : — 

" Why need you ask, when it rests with yourself to 
say ? Can I refuse any thing to make him iiappy who 
has done so much for me ?" 

I awoke at once from my blissful dream. And so it 
wajs mere, gratitude that had deceived Catharine, as well 
as myself, with the semblance of affection, and I was in* 
deed no longer loved ! — ^and a sickness came over me, 
that I thought I should faint. The noble girl saw 
the convulsion which shook me, and with a magnanimity, 
peculiar to herself-— or rather, with that pride of honour 
which so eminently distinguished her— determined to 
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saciifice her own peace to procure my repose. She laid 
her hand upon my arm : — 

" Let our marriage be to-morrow !" — she 8aid-r-<< I wish 
it, Levis — indeed I do." 

I was well aware of the motives which had dictated 
this proposal : yet, proud as I was^ I did not hesitate to 
take advantage' of it; for Hope was knocking at my 
heart, and whispered that when Catharine was once mine, 
her own high sense of duty, joined to my endearments, 
would oblige her to love me, and I yet might be. happy ; — 
and with this fond idea I tried to cloak my selfishness 
from my own eyes. Believe me, nephew, this is the 
greatest meanness of which I have ever been guilty. — 
Bat Hope is a double-dealer, and often plunges us deeper 
into difficulties, by pretending to take us out of them. 
She stands on the side of a matsh, and beckons to us to 
come over, and when we. are in the middle, and hand- 
somely mired, laughs^-and leaves us to crawl out at our 
leisure. - 

It is one of the inconsistencies of our nature, Jerry, 
that we love to linger on the story of our griefs, and ahud^ 
der whUe relating : — It is as I have known it in our bodily 
ills, where we press, again and again, the sore that tor- 
tures us, as if we would be certain of the exact nature of 
the pangs we sufier. What need of words? The morn- 
ing of our marriage came, and found me anxious, because 
CaHiarine was sad. On our way to the village church, I 
vainly endeavoured to subdue my own uneasy thoughts 
hy endearments to my bride : but they would not down ; 
for Catharine grew sadder and sadder in spite of the 
efforts which I saw she made to please me ; and when I 
assisted her from the carriage, the poor girl shuddered so 
she could scarcely retain her footing. 

The ceremony commenced : it came to the exchange 
of the ring : — Catharine turned to face me ; but, as 
she turned, she fixed her eyes upon one of the windows, 
became deadly palO; and fell senseless into the arms of her 
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mother. At this sight I groaned aloud, and frantic with 
jealousy rushed through the crowd and gained the door. 
Great God ! there stood Catling himself! I sprang upon 
him, called him " Traitor !*' «« Villain !" and grasped him 
by the throat. He was naturally a much stronger man 
than myself; but rage had nerved me with a giant's (bree, 
and guilty terror palsied his efforts. Our struggle was 
fearful. The blood gushed violently from his nostrils,-^ 
and I believe I should never have relaxed my grasp till 
life in him was eltinct ; but he stumbled over a grave, 
struck his head upon the sharp edge of an adjoining 
tomb-stone, and fell senseless op the green sod. The 
people, who had left the church in time to witness but not 
prevent this sacrilege, were so horrour-struck that they 
never offered to arrest me, and I ran through the village, 
my hands still clenched as in the struggle, nor stopped till 
.compelled by mere exhaustion. It was then I heard foot- 
steps in pursuit of me, and my name shouted in a voice 
I knew. It was my servant Smithy who had been present 
at the^ceremony. I bade him follow, and proceeded ra- 
pidly to the house''; which I found, as I expected, de- 
serted by all but the cooks, who were busy with the mar- 
riage dinner. Well do I remember with what stern de- 
light I looked upon their idle preparations, and muttered 
to myself, " 'Tis all for naught !"— I ordered Smith to 
saddle both my horses, while I changed my dress. ] 
then sent him, with one of the animals, back to the vill^e, 
to await such information relative to the affray as might 
be of importance ; while 1 myself mounted the other, 
bade farewell for ever to the house I was leaving, and set 
off at full speed for the city. 

1 mention these particulars with so much minuteness, 
because my coolness on that occasitm — though it may be 
to you a matter of astonishment — ^was actually a severe 
proof of the awful intensity of my feelings.^ — ^There were 
two circumstances, however, which fully betrayed the 
state of mind under which I was labouring at the time. 
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When I paused in my flight from the church » I sat dowD 
for a few Aiiatites to rest myself. It happened to be on 
the very spot, where the first rupture had taken place be- 
tween Catharine and myself. I looked at my right hand, 
which I still fancied round the neck of my rival : a single 
drop of blood. had fallen on it. I plucked a tufl of grass 
and wiped off the stain, and burst into a laugh so wild and 
fearful, that it sounded strange even to my own ears.-— 
Again : — ^when at Mr. Aston 's my servant came to tell roe 
the horses were ready, I spread my wedding suit before . 
bim and, pointing to. the many spots of blood upon it, 
a^ed him if he did not like the contrast of the colours. 
Th6 poor fellow was so horrour-struck that he fell upon 
lus knees, and, with tears in his eyes, besought me not to 

look 80 frightful !" With these two exceptions,! was 
as collected — ^in my deportment— as I am now. 

I will Dot trouble you, Jeremy, with a description of 
tty suflferings on the nighi of that eventful day ; not only 
because tbe task were difficult, but because your own ima- 
gination, unknowing though it is of misery, can paint 
tbem in colours sufficiently powerful. — ^The next mom- 
Wg Smith returned from the village. He informed me 
that Catling's injury^ though severe, had been pronounced 
Dot dangerous, and that therefore 1 ran no risk of being 
disturbed. Of Miss Aston he said he could learn nothing ; 
^th which answer 1 was forced to content myself, though 
I believed at the time it was dictated solely by his regard 
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A week from that day I was in Paris. There I spent 
^ ycU) endeavouring, and endeavouring in vain» to divert 
by dissipaiion the grief that preyed upon my vitals. At 
tbe end of that time I received this singular epistle." — 
"ere my uncle rose, and took from a private drawer of 
bis writing desk a letter, which, to judge from the variety 
0^ the folds that marked it, had been read more than 
once.-^« Read it aloud, nephew," sai4 the doctor, as he 
^^^M it to me,—" I think— P--I should like to bear \% 
wujemore.** 
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Sir, 
When a mother appeals to the generosity bf thb man 
'who has so deeply injured her in the person of her only 
daughter, the motives to so strange a step must be very 
powerful. That daughter, sir, is dying ; and it rests with 
yourself to save her from an early grave. From your 
behaviour on that unhappy day, which was so near uniting 
you for ever with my Catharine, I should jvdge yoa 
no stranger to the mutual affection subsisting between 
her, and your former friend, Mr.. Catling. You will, 
therefore, not be surprised to learn that the wasting of 
her health is owing solely to that att Vchment : for the 
unfortunate giri, who with her mother's person inherits to 
the full her father's foolish pride, resists all my importu- 
nities as well as those of her lover; and declares that, 
as she has plighted her troth to you, it is only you that 
can rejease her from the eagagement.* It was therefiwQ 
my wish, sir, that Mr. Aston should wr^e to you and de* 
mand a formal renouncement of your claims to Catha* 
rine ; but he solemnly swore he would not stoop to such 
an act, were it even to save his daughter's Ufe ! Why he 
should consider it stooping, to demand of you the surren- 
der of what is no longer your own — for you must be 
aware, sir, that your conduct has cancelled all right what- 
ever to my daughter's hand — I cannot conceive. How- 
ever, he is obstinate and will not take my advice ; and I 
am therefore necessitated to transgress . that delicacy 
which is the proud distinction of my sex, and appeal to 
you myself : in doing which, I am convinced, sir, that 
when you consider there can be no hope on your 
part of regcdning the heart you have forfeited by your own 
misconduct, you will not hesitate to Uberate my daughter 
from the unfortunate engagement which ahe fancies so 
binding upon her. Should ^ou comply, sir, with my de- 
mand— ^as I cannot doubt you will— you will be carefi'l 
not to inform my daughter of the step 1 have taken ; fori 
«o ridiculous is the excei3S of her spirit, that I am coii> 
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vinced she had rather die than owe her life to what she 
strangely imagines a breach of honour. 
Sir, 

Tr. obedient servt. 

. CLARISSA ASTON. 

"It is written with a mpst cruel disregard of your 
feelings, uncle," — [ remarked, as I returned this curious 
letter to the doctor — *' I should judge it to be the produc- 
tion of a very weak, narrow-minded, and pedantic wo- 
man." 

" You judge rightly" — said my uncle — ; " and my first 
emotions on risading it were those of indignation. But 
when I reflated on the magnanimity of the noble Catha- 
rine, and the sufferings she was enduring rather than 
nolate an engagement, such as most of her sex would 
haye considered fkr from binding, they yielded to those 
of adnaijration and pity ; and I resolved she should be 
bappy, as far as her happiness depended on me. 

Under the influence of these feelings, I sat down and 
addressed her a letter; but, as I wrote from the heart, it 
was too tender — and so I tore h up : for well I knew it 
would chafe her to the soul, to find herself indebted to 
the compassion of one lover for her happiness with an- 
other. I therefore affected indifference, which I knew 
would produce the end I desired, in two ways ; — ^by ma- 
king ker believe that the thought of her marriage with 
Catling was no longer painful to me, and by irritating her 
self-love. I wrote in these words : — ^Madam — ^After the 
ttopleasant circumstances which have taken place between 
U8, you can have no doubt that it will be for the happi^ 
ness of both parties to drop all further connexion. There* 
fore, while I regret that I should have given a moment's 
uneasiness to a lady I so highly respect as Miss Aston, I 
feel it my duty to resign any claims which might be 
founded on the declaration she* once did me the honour 
to make. With sincere esteem, and the best wishes for 
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your happiness, I have the honour to be, madam, your 
obedient servant. 

Afler I had despatched this letter, which I aclaiow. 
ledge was not written without a struggle, I felt so satisfied 
with myself, that I began to. imagine my peace was re- 
turning. I was soon undeceived. Often in the lone' 
night, when I lay tossing on my pillow, the image of 
Catharine Aston would come before me, as the wife of 
^e man who had so bitterly insulted my friendship. In 
vain would I close my eyes, in the poor hope of shutting 
out the phantom ; in vain would I call up every ludicrous 
fancy to assist me : the horrid mockery would return, 
and in the darkness of the night blast the sight I did not 
exercise. I would see the being I had once loved so 
fondly, her whom I still loved, smiling at the endearments 
of the man I most hated ; I would see her leaning on 
his false breast, as she never yet had leaned on mine*; 
and his licentious eyes gloating on hers, as mine had 
never dared — even in their fondest hour; I would see 
his damned fingers paddling with the beautiful neck I had 
thought it profanation even to dream of; and his wanton — 
helUsh lips glued to the pure mouth where my own kiss 
had once rested; and worse — O, worse! — ^I thought I 
, should go mad ! 

Seeing that my only chance of relief was to be looked 
for in time and change of scene, I forsook that dissipated 
course of life to which my disposition was so averse^' and 
commenced the tour of Europe.— 'For five years I re- 
mained on the continent; during which time I gradually 
recovered my ^serenity : when finding that the state of 
my finances made it necessary for me to resume my bu- 
siness, and, moreover, feeling a strong desire to tevisit my 
native country, I returned to England ; and settling my- 
self in this city, commenced again the practice of my 
profession. 

One day happeniag to be in the shop of a pastryusook, a 
boy,aboutfouror five years of age, came in with bis nuise; 
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and in the child I recagoized the features of Catharine 
Aston. — Strange^ that, while my heart beat at the recol- 
lections which thronged upon it, it should never occur 
to me to whom the boy belonged ! — ^but so it was. I 
was ever fond of children, and they in return were ever 
fend of me. I took the boy upon my knee, and loadeil 
him with caresses, and kissed again and again his beau- 
tiful Kps ; while he, delighted, threw his little arms about 
my neck, and rubbing his soft cheek against mii^e, lisped 
in his angel voice : — 

** Why a'n't you my papa f I love you much better !** 

Hie innocent! he little knew how much he pained 
me. 

" And who is your papa ?"— I asked — " What is your 
name, my tittle fellow?" 

" George Catling, sir." 

Great God! were the boy an adder in mine arms, 
and his harmless words a sting to pierce me, I had not 
dropped him with more of horrour. I rushed from the 
store, and walked rapidly homeward ; while, all the way, 
the prattle of that bieautiful boy — the fruit of the loves of 
my false friend and Catharine ! — kept sounding in my 
ear — *^ Why a'n't you my papa ?" I was about to enter 
my own house, when I heard some one cry out — " Mr, 
Levis 1 Mr. Levis ! Stop a moment, sir !" I. turned, and 
saw the nurse with the child: I was obliged to stop. 
*^Gt€>od God! is it indeed your own self, Mr. Levis?" 
exclaimed the woman. I put back her bonnet : it was 
the maid-servant whom I had seen with Catharine six 
years ago. " I did not know you, sir, before," she ad- 
ded. " O, sir ! 1 have so much to tell you, all about—-!" 
I stopped her: — << Not now, not now! I cannot hear i{, 
now. Come to-morrow to ray oflSce.".^...." No ! nurse 
sha'n't cbme !" — pouted the boy — *^ and I wont come ei- 
ther ! you didn't treat me well." The scene was becom- 
ing too public : so I shut the door, bidding the woman 
remember to come on the morrow. 

Vol. L 17 
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On the morrow she came, and with the boy. Though 
at Arst I felt unpleasant, I could not resist the child's 
manner— half dejected, half rogtiish ; for I thought I 
saw in it the seeds of a pride like Catharine^js ; and then, 
his features were so wholly hers ! not an atom of tus 
false father's likeness! — ^I took him in my arms: he 
struggled a little : — 

« You wont treat me so like my own papa does, if I 
come ? will you ?" 

"No, my dear, I will not." 

"Then I'll come !"— ^-and the little rogue jumped upon 
my knees, and threw his arms about my neck. "You 
must be always as good as you are now," — ^he prattled — 
" and then FU always love you ; and come so often ! — 
as often as nurse will briug me — sha'n't I ? And I will 
tell you ever so many little stories that my mama learnt 
me — but she can't learn me any more now, for they put 
her in an ugly coffin, and buried her in a great black 
hole O, what makes you look so white ? you frighten 

me ! That's just the way my mama looked, when they 
dressed her up in a white sheet — and your cheek feels 

cold, just like hers O, nurse, nurse! take me off! 

I'm afraid ; he shakes me so ! — ; Now don't cry, and 

I'll stay then— don't ! I don!t love to see you cry — ^my 
mama used to cry, and hug me just so — " 

It was too much ; I had to put the child down. In a 
few moments I suppressed my emotions ; for I could not 
bear that th^ nurse should witness them, — and thus, for 
once, my sensitiveness was of service. I then took the 
boy again upon my knee. The story of his mother's 
death had made him inexpressibly dear to me : I no 
longer thought of his father — I saw him only as the child 
of Catharine ; and, as such, I looked upon him as a living 
and beautiful remembrance of my ill-fated affections: 
and I pressed the boy to my heart, and as I kissed his 
cherub lips vowed to love him with a father's love. 
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<<Now you're good i^iain," said the prattler, patting 
myeheek with his little, soft fingers— "and I'll sit all day 
«& your lap if yon Hk^'-^nd sing you the pretty songs 
my mama taught mo —*' 

" 6ut you mustuot talk to me of your mamay sweet boy." 

"And why not? I never liked any body so well as 
you, except my nuuna ; and I never liked any body so 
well as my mama ; and I'm sure if my mama was alive 
^e would love you as well as I do." 

Poor child ! could he but have known what torture his 
innoceat words inflicted — ! But children are acute ob. 
servers :-^He heard me sigh, and noticed the pang which 
sbot across my features, and he went on, unconsciously 
adding torture after torture ; — 

" Bat you must not look so, and breathe so hard-— diat's 
just the way my mama used to do, when papa spoke cross 
voids to her : and she used to do more too ! she used to 
cry over me when papa was gone ; and then take me by 
Iter bed, and go down on her knees, and mi^e me go 
dovn on my knees too, and say such pretty prayers-—*' 

Here the nurse Interposed, very opportunely for my 
feelings. I wonder she had not done-so sooner. 

" George, George, you mustn't talk so to the gentleman ! 
I must tell your pa' of you, if you speak such naughty 
tales." 

•*! don't speak naughty tales !"-— said the boy — ^"'My 
nama told me I must always tell the truth, and never be 
a&aid-*.4uid I'll do just ais my mama told me, that I will !" 

That artless speech reminded me so strongly of his 
noble mother, that I clasped the sweet child to my breast 
utan ecstasy of pleasure, and covered him* with kisses. 

"You're a brave boy!"— I said to him, patting his 
curly head-*" add God will reward you, if you always 
do what your mother hath bidden you. But go now !"— 
I added, setting him down ; for the interview was beoom* 
^ too powerful for my feelings^—" I can hold you no 
ioQger : I want to talk a little to your nurse. So, George, 
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you may look over those pretty pictures on the chair, till 
I call you." \ 

The woman answered all my questions with gnal 
readiness ; and I learned from her that her mistress had 
seen but few happy days since her marnage ; for, soon 
after it had taken place, her husband began to treat her 
with the coldest neglect : — ^he resumed all his libertine ha- 
bits ; he even spent whole weeks from the house, and only 
returned to reproach her, because she did not welcome 
him with, smiles when sKe should have shed tears : but 
she never complained ; and every body believed she was 
dying of an hereditary consumption. She had enjoyed 
some little quiet after the birth of her child ; for the feel, 
ings of a father were then new to her unsteady husband ; 
but that quiet was of short continuance ; for the novelty 
of those feelings, as it wore off, carried with it all the 
short-lived tenderness which had revived for the mother. 
For four years from that time, it appears, she lingered 
through a miserable life, wasting gradually, and deriving 
her only comfort from the care of her little son ^ and on 
that son's fifth birth-day — which was* exactly a year be. 
fore my return from the continent — she died. Few knew 
the disease which had destroyed her :— she died of a 
broken heart. 

At the conclusion of the melancholy tale of which I 
have given you an abstract in my own words, the nurse 
added :— '' O, I had almost forgot it ! a few days before 
my mistress died she called me to her, and handing me a 
kind of case, sealed all up in a nice white paper, she gave it 
to me to take care of^ She said she had nobody who she 
could trust it to but me, and made me take my bible-oath 
—though my mistress might have trusted my bare word 
for that matter, seeing as how I was always a faithftil 
servant to her to the day of her death ; and, I will say it 
for her, she was as sweet a young lady af I'd ever wish 
to serve — she made me swear to deliver it to nobody'a 
hands but Mr. Levis's " « Where is it?" I ex* 
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claiined, <<Why did you not mention it before?" 

<' O «r ! you was so taken up with that sweet baby— God 
bless his little heart and soul ! I'm sure I love him as my 
own son-— it ^pped dean out of my head. But pray 
des't be so impatient, ar ! it is safe and sound in my own 

, mag Ikae trunk ; and 111 fetch it this instant, if Mr. 

* Levis " "Go, for God's sake!" I cried, in an 

agwiy of irapatienoe; and, with difficulty forcing my 
purse upon hejr, I pushed the creature from the door— 
** tofd there, take the boy with you ; but do not bring him 
back!" 

^"And this is the token that Catharine left me" 

— added my uncle ; . and rising, he took from the drawer 
I hare bef<»re mentioned a small morocco case. " There," 
he said, as he placed it in my hands — <Hhere, look at it, 
nephew ; and wonder no longer thai even thirty years; 
have served but to hallow the memory of my first and-^ 
only love." 

I opened the case. It contained, as I suspected, the 
miniafaire of Catharine Aston. The face, though not 
qmte so extraordinary as my uncle had described the 
original to have been, was eminently beautiful, and bore, 
to a remaricable degree., the impress of that character 
which the doctor had assigned to his unfortunate mistress. 
But what struck me most was a slip of paper at the back 
of ^e picture, on which was written, in a small, trem- 
bling hand, the following words : — 

F^rgwe the se^Jmess of a dying itoman, who would fain 
lioem the remmirance of 'Mm whose mi^ry it was her 
hardest fale to (e, and who with her latest-breath blesses the 
oidy being that ever truly lo^d the ufduxppy 

Catharine, 

I returned t^ picture without a remark ; and without 
a remark my uncle replaced it in the drawer: but I 
ebserred that be first wrapped it, with great care, in a 
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bit of torn paper with a broken seal, and enclosed the 
whole in another envelope. 

He resumed his story :-^ 

Aniid the emotions caused by these tokens, especially 
the note, astonishment at the contents of the latter was 
by no means feeble. Catharine's confidoice to the last 
in the truth of my affection implied she had been unde- 
ceived as to my assertions of indifference ; — and who had 
undeceived her ? for my letter had been worded so cau- 
tiously that there was no possibility of her having %^n 
through its artifice — ^nay her own character must have 
guarded it against detection. And then her assertion that 
I was the only being that had ever tndy loved her! Her 
parents — ^where had they been? Had they too joined to 
add more bitterness to a fate already sufficiently nau- 
seous T and I was on the rack with anxiety. In less 

than a week all was explained to me a nd by her hu8- 
hand himself ! 

The nurse brought the child to see me every day. It 
was on his thirds visit that my little favourite prattled thos^ 
among other things : — ^' Levis," — so I had taught him to 
call me, because — and perhaps ridiculously enough — 
because his mother had always addressed me by that 
name, while she yet loved me — " Levis, do you know 

my papa? my papa knows you.". .•<< Ha ! what's that 

you say ?" I exclaimed ; ^< How do you know he does, 

sweet boy?" << Because I told my papa all about 

my dear Levis, and how much I loved you — much better 
than I did him ; and Papa looked so funny ! and asked 
me so many questions about you I I don't know any of 
them now, Levis ; only when I asked him, 'Do you know 
my Levis, Papa?' he said, < Yes, damn it !' — ^That was a 
bad word, wasn't it, Levis ? my mama always told me 

it was naughty to say such words." « Yes, my dear ; 

npne but wicked people say such words.".. ......'^Then 

my papa is wicked ; isn't he, Levis?" It was a trying 
question ; but I endeavoured to evade it : — " He might 
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have been angry, love ; and people when they are angry 

sometimes say what they should not say." ''Then 

my papa is very often angry. But 111 never be angry, 
and then I shall be a good boy-^sha'n't 1, Levis? and 

youHl always love me, wont you ?" " That I will, 

my brave boy !"-— and I covered the innocent with kisses. 
"Papa never kisses me as you do, Levis," said the de- 
lighted chfld ; '' my mama used to kiss me just as you 
do— I don't believe my papa loves me as much as you ; 
he puriied me down yesterday, and hurt me, because I 
dumb up on his bed when he was sick. Did you know 
my papa was sick, Levis? — a great many doctors come 
to see him every day — why don't you come? Nurse 
safs you are a doctor." I questioned the nurse, and 
found the child was right — ^his father was considered to 
be very ill. — ^For three days the child continued to ask 
me, on his visits, why I did not go to see his papa. On 
the fourth day the nurse came running into my office 
without him. *'0 Lord, sir!" she cried, "you must 
come mstltntly — Mr. Catling's dying — he's dying, sir, 
and asked some one to go for Dr. Levis— and so I ran off 

as fiist as ever my legs could carry me." "How? — 

you are dreaming, woman — sent for me?^^ "O yes, 

sir ; I heard him say, as plain as day. For God's sake^ let 
some one go to Dr. Levis ! Tell him Vm dying, and must see 
him direcAy. I'm sure, sir, he wants your advice — ^though 

after all that happened, " I should have let the wo- 

man run on much longer— for I was too surprised to inter- 
rupt her — , when a gentleman dressed Uke a clergyman 
suddenly entered, and confirmed her intelligence. He 
said the dying man had declared that something lay heavy 
on his mind, which it was necessary for his comfort in 
that awful hour to unburthen to me ; and he adjured me, 
as I would hope for peace in my own last moments, to 
go with him instantly. I could not resist this appeal \ so 
I rose and followed him. 
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I was in the presence of Caliuig. I sat* down by his 
bedUside without looking at him ;-— not that I nouk^ed 
. hatred at such a time ; but a strange and deadly dckness 
crept upon me, and I felt I durst not look.-^There Was an 
awful silence for some minutes ; and then a voice, nHioee 
well-remembered tones made me shudder, requested 
every one to leave the room save the clergyman and my- 
self. 

<< Levis," said the dying man, <' can you bear to bear 
the tale of my perfidy ? — Can you listen in patience, 
while I relate the artifices— that — ^that seduced the afiec- 
tions of your betrothed wife, and brought misery on her, 
and you, and — ^myself?" He paused, as if for an answer ; 
but I spoke not a word, and he thus continued, witii a 
firmness of voice that surprised me. " What ! will you 
not even look at me? Is the sight of me so hateful ? 
Well — ^be it so !• I care not, so you hear. Do you 

remember, Levis, the first conversation we ever had to.. 
gether ? — would it had been the last ! Do you remenil^r 
how you shuddered as I boasted of my libertinism, and 
how I laughed at your innocence ? Why did you not 
listen, then, to the loud warnings of your heart ? Why 
did you not flee, at once, from the pestilence whose very 
name was so loathsome to you ? Fool ! you were cursed 

with pride, and a sensibility that was disease. Your 

pride was but vanity under a borrowed name, and, while 
it taught you to despise the character of the multitude, it 
made you set a value on their opinions. Nay — start not ! 
these are unpleasant truths I know ; but you will be the 
better for them. — ^Yes, I have heard you rail, with the 
bitterness of misanthropism, at the vulgar crowd, and I 
know, you would have died rather than sue for their 
applause ; but, if you fancied it was forced firom them 
by the might of your merits, you caught at it with ea- 
gerness. Thus, child as yoii were, by disguising with 
your own hands the colour of the dose you Ihoughi you 
hated, you bribed yourself to swallpw it, and found it 
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ple»rant 1 It was a fine thing, you thought, to be the 
firiend iji the gay, the witty, the dashing Catling ; it 
would appear well ! vastly, well ! — and you looked no 
fbnher.— — Your boasted strength of mind should have 
taught you to despise my ridicule, but your 9ickly sensi- 
biiky made you shrink from its slightest touches ; the 
very arrow that would have glanced harmlessly from the 
mail of common minds, pierced through yours to the 
quick, and stung you to madness. Beware of that sen. 
sibility, Levis ! it has already been your misery, and will 

be through life unless you deaden it Stay, sit still ! 

I did not send for you merely that I might mock at your 
infirmities ; though* if experience has taught you any 
^bing, you know that even death cannot alter the dispo- 
sition when once its shape is fixed^t will break the tree, 
but it cannot bend it — , and it is but right that the last 
drop of that gall, which you have laughed to see me vent 
on t^ose who did not deserve it, should now pour itself on 
you who do." 

" They tell me, Levis, I have but a few hours more to 
live, though I feel not faint^ and my voice is as clear as it 
ever was, — as clear as in the days when — Catharine 
thought it musical — Ha ! did I sting you there ? — : I 
would fain employ those hours as you are anxious that I 
should ; yet^ mistake me not ! it isjiot on your account 
—you richly merit all the misery you have ever suffered 
•~hut in justice to her who-»was the only one of God's 
creatures that I ever loved, as she was"— here he sunk 
his voice to « whisper — " the only one I ever hated. It 
is therefore, and therefore only, I have stripped of the 
cloak wherewith your partiality had invested them those 
foibles in your character — ^it is therefore, 1 say, I have 
laid them bare to your own eyes; for they are the hinge 
whereon revolves all I have now to relate." 

" You know the history of our intimacy ; but you 
know not its causes — at least on my part. You liked me 
— ^not for my virtues, but for my manners : I liked you — 
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toot for your mannen» but for your virtues. Your man- 
ners indeed were every thing but winning ;-'^diey were 
cold, reserved, and haughty, in the extreme ; but I soon 
saw through the crust, and discovered, that, if you were 
proud and impatient in disposition, you were also gene- 
rous, high-spirited, sincere, and strictly honourable, and I 
respected the virtues which I could not imitate. We 
were friends— "— that is, such friends &s th6 world Me», not 
such as it talks of; for such never did, and never wifl ex- 
ist — ^friendship is but a tie of interest, which, the moment 
its advantages cease, is broken, and each party makes off^ 

with his end of it ; I liked your society, you liked 

mine— we were friends, were we not ? Well ; it was no 
longer toy interest that we should be so, and I— -proved 
false you will say ! Bo it so ! you had done the same 
under similar circumstances — I got the start of yoi»» that 
is all. Hush, Levis ! I know what you would say ; and 
you, reverend sir, you seem shocked that a dying man 
ahould make his boast of such principles ; but, siich as 
they are, they are my opinions— -and let Fate do her wont 
with my actions, she cannot alter them,'*^ 

<<Do you remember, Levis, the first time I saw your 
bride ?— ^ut I lieed not ask you. You remember too the 
warm admiration I expressed for her; and the question 
you asked me. I will tell you what it was : — ^You asked 
me, in triumph, " Where now is your boast, George Cat- 
ling ? What think you now of the power that can seduce 
any woman on the face of the earth ?" And this is what I 
answered : — " She is the only woman that is worth the 
trial of it !*' That answer should have roused your sus- 
picions : but no ! you hugged me in your joy ; you trusted 
to a libertine ; you believed that the mere sight of a truly 
fine woman would change habits and principles » which 
had taken years in forming ; you thought that f, who had 
ever looked on woman as my prey, would be indifferent 

to Catharine Aston because she was better worth (he 

conquest ! Love must b^ blind indeed, to stumble thus m 
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bffoad day.light !" The dyliig man here paused to take 
breath, or for some other reason, and I raised my eyes, 
for the first time since I had entered the room, to look 
upon die strange being on whom the approach of death 
seemed to make so little impression. Tliere was a sneer 
upon his lips that I could scarely endure. The clergy, 
maa aiao saw it, and Yaised his hands in horrour. 

AAer a minute or two, Catling continued (and with the 
same extraordinary firmness) : — *< Think not, from what 
I hare said, that I regarded Miss Aston as I did the rest of 
h^r aeit* To look on other women was, with me, to lust ; 
on Catharine I looked to admire, to esteem, to love — ^and 
desire was but the consequence. At first I struggled 
with my passion ; for, whatever may have been my prin- 
ciples of late years, I had then some little honour : but, 
as usual, opposition only increased the difficulty, and I 
yielded. I soon saw that Catharine did not love you. 
Nay, it is true, Levis ! she admired your character — 
lored it ; but yourself she never loved. It was your own 
fiudt ; you never courted her, though you thought you 
did ; your pride would not bend to those little nameless 
artifices which are so winning to eVery female heart ; you 
thought that merit alone would prove a sufficient recom- 
meodation — and that it never did yet with woman ; and, 
unreeling the catalogue of your haughty virtues, you ex* 
pected that Catharine would subscribe to it at once, and 
yield unasked. %he did yield ; but it was her admiration, 
not her heart. — I saw all this, and took advantage of it : 
*-^I put my virtues out of the way, as too few to be of any 
service— especially when in contrast with yours ^ but I 
taxed to their utmost the powers of an address, which, you 
well know, Levis, when I chose to exert it, was all but 
irresistible. I nerer spoke of myself; I did not point out 
the bright spots in my own character— indeed, it had been 
very difficult to find them ! — ; but I showed her those in her. 
own ; I made her notice in it excellencies t^e had never 
been aware of before, and then magnified them with a 
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flattery so delicate, that, while she felt pleased with the 
penetration which had discovered them, she believed I 
had rendered her ho more than her due. In a word^ 
I taught her to love herself, and, as was natural, she re- 
warded my instructions by loving me." 

*< But I had not rightly estimated the strength of Catha- 
rine's mind : I had judged of her as of other women, 
and had thought that even principles so firm as her's 
would yield to the urgencies of passion. Far from it • 
At the very moment when my artful importunities had 
forced from het an acknowledgment of her love for me, 
the noble girl declared she had pledged her honour to you, 
and, though the violation of that honour were the only 
means to save her from misery, she would spurn the mean. 
ness without a moment's doubt. I saw that this was not the 
affectation which every woman thinks she must assume 
for the sake of appearances, and does assume with the 
expectance of its being disregarded, but the genuine de- 
claration of an honour as scrupulous as your own, Levis*- 
and that — ^I speak it honestly — is saying much indeed. 

" I was hopeless. Yes, believe me — I had abandoned 
forever the prospect of my desires ; and when I left you 
to visit,->as I said, a sick relative, it was with the intention 
of never returning till I had forgotten in some new con- 
quest the fatal chcurms of Catharine Aston. Curse, then, 
that folly which revived my dying hopes ! Curse, I say, 
that deceitful sensibility, which, with the same hand^ 
plunged you into the gulf, and threw to me the means of 
safety — ^that in the end it might wreck us all ! Had you 
but struggled with that weakness, you might now be 
happy, and Catharine— Catharine had not perished ; for 
I am convinced that, the high-minded girl once yours by 
the bond of marriage, duty would have soon levelled a 
passion not founded on esteem, and habit have engen- 
dered that sorer affection which I have observed to be 
the only safeguard of happiness in the marriage state : 
but-— -mark the reverse ! h seeking to blast my sight 
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^with the saccess of a malt am present al the ceremoiiy 
of your union : your bride, unhappily, sees me, and, the 
association thus suddenly fcHrmed in her mind beating 
vith too fierce a shock upon a frame so enfeebled, faints ; 
whDe you — when all. your tenderness should have been 
roused by a scene so distressing — ^you leave your mistress 
to her fate, and rush from the altar— -fool, madman, as 
yeu are ! — ^to— clear the way for my triumph ! O gene- 
rous, noble-hearted man!"«....^ << Wretch!" I ex*. 

claimed, fbrgettii\g, in the insult of this sneer, the charity 
which was due to Catling's situation—*" fiend ! Is it thus 
you use your last breath — ^in adding insult to misery? 
Would you go down to your grave, burdened with the 
curse of the man you have wronged ?"— The clergy, 
man grasped my arm in terrour ; but the smUe of the dying 
man had already shamed me. " There is little glory," 
he said, "in wounding the fallen. I may sting you, 
Levis ; but you should smile at the poor malice of a . 
crushed insect, not tread him deeper in the dust 
Sit down, once more, and hear me out." 

" When a man is once determined to commit WBong, it 
IS rare but he finds a reason for it: — ^The injury your 
hands had inflicted seemed to me a discharge from all 
obligations to our former intimacy, and I blessed agidn 
and s^gain tlie pain it gave me. Would to God I had 

then died! would that the r*! I recovered to be. 

come the declared suitor of Catharine : but my importu- 
nities, though seconded by those of her mother, were all 
in vain, till I suggested the letter which you received 
from Mrs, Aston. ^You know the result." 

" Not three months had elapsed from my marriage be- 
fare I began to repent of it. I had been too accustomed 
to change to hve contented in wedlock :«*-ihe yoke was 
heavy to me— and I shook it off. Had Catharine re- 
sented my indifference, it had been better for us both ; 
but her uncomplaining agony was a constant reproach ; 
I could not bear it. To forget myself I plunged into 

Vol. I. 18 
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vicefl whieh I had hkheito Avoided ;«-I had been a liber- 
tine-^I was now a Ubertiney a gambler, and a drunkard. 
I would leave my house for weeks together; and when 
I returned, the wasted che^s and drooping form of my 
poor wife would speak such volumes of upbraiding, that, 
to drown the clamours of my conscience, I would fall to 
cursing, and rave like a madman." 

<< If it is easy to love those we have greatly benefited, 
it is easier to hate those we have greatly injured t — 
Catharine became at last so odious to me that I sought 
every occasion to wound her feelings : I took the pains 
to undeceive her as to your letter ; I told her that your in- 
difference was feigned, and related the artifice which 
had induced you to affect it ; and even added that you 
were living a life of the utmost wretchedness, plunging 
into the deepest depravity that yo^ might merge the sense 
of your troubles. Still the proud woman never com- 
plained. Then came the keenest pang of all — ^the injus- 
tice of her parents. Her father was a cold, selfish being ; 
he had never truly loved her, — her accomplishments, 
while she was yet under his protection, had flattered his 
.pride, and hence his endearments. Her mother, though 
naturally an inoffensive woman, was excessively vain, 
and had never forgiven that assumption of superiority in 
Catharine, which the latter, with all her good sense, had 
never been able to lay aside : — jealous of her daughter's 
beauty when in its noon, she triumphed now at its setting. 
These unnatural parents sided with me against the 
wretched Catharine, — ^they reproached her for the gloom 
she could not hide ; and, when she would not explain it, 
they mocked it as sulkiness. To sum up their cruelty 
they even forbade her their house— it is true ! — I am 
dying and repeat it— they forbade their own child to visit 
their house ! whichj they said, she oniy entered to infect with 
her iU-kumoun Still Catharine did not complain. I will 
tell you when she did complain, Levis. Listen ! it was — 
God have mercy on me ? — ^it was— when I threatened to 
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bring my fnifltfesfl to live with her-**yes ! a common hiurlot 
to «fl8ociato» to be tB innate with Catharine ! When 

I did this— when I did this, Leyi8,«--«hen, for the fifst time, 
did ber feelings find utterance, and she declared^ by the 
(rod tJk0l made Aer, she would itander in the opep streets he- 
foreske woudd be thuspoOuted^ — and I did not dare the vil- 
iainy I had threatened." 

" Well may you shudder, Levis ! The misery I wrought 
that angel vroman weighs with a leaden weight upon my 
soul ; it has been my one thought by day, my one dream 
by night. At the scene of merriment, when the laugh and 
the song were loudest, a voice far louder would cry — 
<< Despair !" ; in the lone hour, when no other sound was 
heard, that- voice has still rung in my ears— <' Despair !" ; 
and DOW, that Death is busy with me, and I have most 
need of consolation, it is still here-— ever crying — 
*^ Desfwir * Despair 1"— Nay, reverend sir, trouble not 
yourself for me ; no prayers of other men can avail me 
aught, if my own are not heard ; no soothing of theirs 
can flimooth my dying hour, where my own conscience 
fails of comfort. It is not for that I have had you here-^ 
no, tto, not tbr that ! but that I might do justice, while 
my breath was spared me, to the virtues of my murdered 
wife. With the same object have I borne your presencd, 
Levis : for not of the wrongs I have done ou do I now 
trouble myself so greatly, — ^they were, in part, of your 
own inciting.— And yet— methinks it were good to have 
your forgiveness,— it may spare me one pang at least :— 
Say, Levis !— can you ? do you — ^forgive me f 

I rose : I leaned over the dying man. Ther6 was a 
straggle in my heart for the words he asked ; but (hey 
would not out : " May God forgive you !" I muttered, 
and left the room. 

Six doctors, eminent in their profession and the 
gravity of their wigs, had solemnly assured Catling he 
could not survive six hours; and the patient's own belief 
had yielded to eo respectable a majority. However, he 
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lived long nAeTf to the ruin of many women, and the eredit 
of the learned gentlemen, whose skill had been so won- 
derous as even to set at naoght their own decisions. 

1 never visited him after his recovery. Nor did he 
take my conduct much to heart ;-*-indeed, I can well 
imagine his mortification at the recollection of the conr 
fessions a death-bed had extorted — ; but he evidently en- 
couraged the «^ection between me and his Httle son* 
Every day did the lovely boy come to my office ; and you 
can have no idea, my nephew, of the joy with which my 
heart throbbed, as. I heard his voice at my door : — ** I*m 
come Levis ! Let me in !" The love I bore him afforded 
me more true happiness than I had ever known from the 
love I had home his mother, for there was none of the 
earth of passion te mingle with its pure goid ; — it was 
like the leve I cherished.for that mother's memofjr. Often 
did I weep over him tears of delicious feeling ; while 
he, sweet chil^ unknowing what it mewat, would press 
his beautiful lips to mine, and prattle in that softest voiee 
of hi&--eo like my sainted Catharine's !— « Now don't 
cry, Levis ! I don't love to see a man Cry. My mama 
used to tell me, wheu I cried, that iiuue but women trver 
did so,*— and my mama herself used to drop so inanQr 
tears ! . O, you don't know how many, Levis !^' 

When he had attained his twelfth year, he fell dan- 
gerously ilk His father^ who began to tak^ some pride 
in his growing virtues, added to his own attentions the best 
medical advice in tha city ; but it would not do,-^he 
boy continually fretted for his < dear Levis'^ and woidd 
even murmur my name in his troubled sleep. In conse- 
quence of this, his father sent me a letter of the most 
earnest entreaty-^promising to intrust his son to my sole 
care so I would but come. Need I say that I did every 
thing my skill c^uld suggest, or my feelings prompt, for 
one I loved so fondly ? T he boy recovered, to become 
dearer to me than even When be had reached the age 
of puberty, I discovered} that| with all the virtues hi& 
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dttneter wtsn^dlj developiDg, he had a MviMig prou 
peosity to pleaBure, inherited doubtlesa from, hia frtiber, 
and alao a pride and obstinacy which might be traced to 
hia anfbxtunafe mother. I endeairoured to dieek hit 
diasipatHm by what I considered the inoat efiicimM disoi* 
pline-^aamely, by appealing to his reason ; but, though 
he always listened to my admonitions with the most re* 
spectfid attention^ and eren seemed grieved at my solici. 
tode, he did not reforra.~He reached mashoed, and com* 
menced mder his father the study of surgery. Then it 
was t^tan incidem occurred, which riveted for life the 
diain of oor mutual afiection. 

The disappointments of m^ early life had increased 
(he natural austerity of my disposition to sadi a degree, 
as to render me fer from a favourite with many people, 
«nd ah especial object of dislike to the meH^[>er8 of mrf 
own profession. George was one evening in coBopaa(y 
with a number of these amiable gentlemen, when, my 
name happening to be mentioned in the eoiurse of conver. 
sation, one of the party who fancied himself a wag, after 
preimsing a most sigmficant <' Humph ! *\ observed that, fer 
his part, he had never knfown what to make of me ;^-~I 
was a true cMmara-^eing a ]km in arrogance, a goat in 
anderstanding, and a dragon in spleen. Geoi^, without . 
a single word in reply, struck him' to the floor ; and the 
consequence was a duel, in which my cfaampioB received 
a dangerous wound. 

The sense of obligation, Jerry^ is mc^e apt to destray 
than create affection in the party obliged, because it 
lessens him in his own estimation. Hence Creorge Cat- 
ling, by venturing his life in defence of my character, 
had made, for any benefits under which he might con- 
ceive himself indebted to me, a return that raised him in 
his own esteeiQ, and enabled the current of his love to 
flow without restraint. From that day, the difference in 
our ages ceased to be regarded — we were more on a foot. 
ing of equality ; and him, whom I had once fondled on my 
18* 
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knee the child of my adoption, I now took to my armstht 
friend of my choice^ 

Can you wonder, th^i, that I feel hurt at his obsti- 
nate neglect of my counsel, when I know that die follow, 
ing that counsel is the only chance of preserving a life 

so valuable ? .You saw that miserable form? Iti^ 

believe me, the wreck of a person which I once thought 
almost i^mmetry itself. George had the misfortune to 
be bom when his mother's health was in its decline : con* 
sequently, with that mother's beauty he inherited the 
sad entail of a feeble constitution. — ^Pleasure has done 
the rest for him ; and now — he is dying of debility. For 
years has he tampered with that worst of disorders, try. 
mg in turn all the favourite prescriptions of all his fa- 
vourite authors, and rejecting mine^— Why I know not ; 
since in every thing else he subscribes implicitly to my 
opinion^ Perhaps, they are too simple I perhaps — and 
I fear me it is too true — ^my violence disgusts him : but I 
cannot help it, Jerry— indeed^ I cannot help. it. O, it 
maddens me that any man, whom God has gifled with a 
moiety of brains, should make a mere drug-shop of his 
body, crowding in poison after poison till he has filled 
every crannyi with his villainous compounds ! Poor Life 
is thus driven from nook to nook^till her persecution ends 
in absolute banishment.— ^—£reorge Catling, sir, cannot 

live eight months !^' and my uncle, wringing my hand 

with that warmth of affection one feelsH— so naturally ! — 
for an attentive hearer, left me to my meditations. 

Poor George Catling ! eight days after I heaiid the 
earth rattle on his coffin^ 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

P0ei.Gr OnMk— HwMiKM. CoLora. 

aaetb be :-*to bid me not to love "^ 

Is to forbid my palM to mov»— 

My beard to grow— my ean to prick op— 

Or, wben Tm in a fit, to bickap. 



Om oeieit, Tenoa tancn andet flnfere ! 

HoB.—wtfr. pQtt. 

Bat tboee tbat write in rtaime, atill make 
The one verse for the otber*s sake ; 
For one for sense, and one for rlilioe, 
I tbink '8 sufficient at one time. 

— Well ! how deceived one may be in appearances !— 
thought I, as the door closed on the Doctor's stately 
figure : — ^Who would have said, that so grave a man as my 
uncle Timothy could make such a fool of himself for the 
sake of a pretty woman ? — ; and, hy way of comment, I 
looked to the opposite side of the street to see if my lady 
was at her window. Sure enough, there she stood ! — 
though it was so dark that I could not distinguish her fea- 
tores. However, there is, as readers of romance well 
know, a certain instinct between lovers, or those who are 
destined to be lovers, which infallibly instructs them of 
each other's presence — even though they be both stone- 
blind. The moment this satne infallible instinct informed 
the lady who it was that watched her from the doctor's 
window, she dropped her handkerchief by accident. — 
Here was a chance too lucky to be neglected by a lad of 
so much enterprise as myself; so putting on my hat, I 
sallied from the office, tripped lightly over the pavement, 
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and picking up the handkerchief, ascended the Bteps of the 
lady's house and presented it to her with a low how. She 
thanked me in a voice ** like the memory of days that 
are paat^-«ofl» and pleasing to the soul ;" and, in return 
for my charmer's condescension, I ventured to, press the 
. hand she extended to receive her lost camhric— Oreat 
Cupid ! did I live ?--did I see, heary feel, smell, tadte ? 
She pressed mine in return ! she did, the ang<9l ! 

Ah, my reader, what is there in this world like the 
touch of a particular hand, at a particular moment, in a 
particular manner? Many a fair palm do we press with- 
out emotion, when its owner happens to he very old, or 
very ugly, or-^i very dear friend^ or when we are regu- 
larly prepared for the operation ; hut place us near a 
heavenly creature, with eyes of fire, and lips like twin 
cherries, and whose amiable character is only known to 
us through the medium of that pleasant cheat the coun- 
tenance, and let the tip, only the tip of a single finger of 
ours touch by accident the tip of a single finger of hers, — 
And that touch thrills along our median nerve till we 
sicken from very ecstasy : but O, when the whole velvet 
hand yields, scarce consciously, to the fervour of our 
pressure ; when its delicate little fingers close slowly 
and softly round our own, locking them in that momen- 
tary embrace which My Grod ! the very thoughts of 

it make me shiver with delight! Heigho! if there 

were many such moments in thih life we should be 
very wicked creatures ! for we never could thipk oif a 
better. 

You may be sure I had no appetite for tea, while my 
fingers were tingling with the fresh sensation of a new 
intrigue. The moment I found myself within my uncle 
Jeremy's house, I ran up stairs to my own room, and lock* 
ed the door — ^to do what ? — ^to write poetry ! 

Nonsense ! Surely, Mr. Lewis, you have not the 

impudence to style yourself a poet ? 

Indeed I have ! and more, the impudence to prove my- 
self a poet,-*-both by ocular and auricular demonstra- 
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tion^-^aiid what other demonstration wouM you hare 
in poetry? 

Is there a boy, at the present day, Who fancies himself 
in loTe with his nurse, or has been kissed hy the ladies 
that Yint his mama, but straightway writes Sonnets to 
Hope, Odes to Despair, and Lines to Blank ? Or, to turn 
to those, who, between ourselves, are more prone to 
fancy love than to feel it — ^I mean, the professed verse- 
makers of distinction— l^ch, for instance, as contribute 
to those pretty little books that are bought for the sake 
of their covers, and read for the sake of their pictures;-^ 
Are not H — N — , and C — L — , and L— H— , and D— i* 

C ■ ■ , and Miss , and Mrs. r-, and a thousand 

other Souvenir. writers,-^— are not tA^y poets ? Why then, 
so am I. And for proofs, you shall have :— 1st, the poem 
itself; 2d, my own eulogy thereon. 

— — Your own eulogy ? Truly, Jeremy, you wax more 
and more impudent ! — 

Well, dear Reader, is not this the age of brMS? I>oea 
not that most dictatorial of literary dictators, the L ■ '■■ 
G : does not, 1 say, that new Napoleon, that distri. 

botes honours by the capfull— -as a boy does stolen chest- 
nutB ; or, with as lavish a lap as a trull bestows her favours,— 
and for the self-same reasons^— because they are worth- 
less andi well paid for : does not, I say, that bright exem- 
plar.of the golden rule, which does to aill men as it would 
all men should do to it : does not that most republican of 
papers, which would have all poets Byronsand all novelists 
Sir Walter Scotts : does not the L - y G— — e tell us 
that indiscriminate praise (or puffing) is, and shall be the 
order of the day ? ■ Alas for the days that are 

gone ! when genius was as bure to produce critics, as a hot 
son to brfeed maggots ; when the gallant reviewer, mount- 
ed on the restive steed of public favour, and armed with the 
shield of Impudence and the lance of Envy, rode forth, to 
do battle with his single arm against the host of giant 
authors. Then, indeed, were quills consumed-*-thea did 
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the ink flow forth in rivers ; wliUe reputations &11 be- 
neath reviewer's prowess, as doth the dry grass beneath 
the mower's scythe in harvest^ or the ripe com beneath 
the hoof of the labouring ass. But now-^-crushed ifi the 
bud of genuine criticism, and trodden under foot tbe.flov^er 
of chivalric satire. No more shall the poor Grttk hide 
his squalid form ; no more shall he need to turn at the 
clumsy tread of some Northern Aristarchus : but Genius 
shall, riot unrestrained, and Learning shall spread her 
withering light on the unprotected soil ,- — ^for the few that 
remain, of that once brave^ array of emmt knights, are en- 
listed as drum-minors to the regiment of scribblers^ or» 
footpads in the byways of Parnassus, cry * Stand and de- 
liver!' to the unwary traveller; while the only two that 
continue staunch to their ancient honour, the stalwart 
Edinburgh and no less stalwart Quarteriy, are forced to a 
dirty drudgery — the excisemen of literature !-— Alas, how 
are the mighty fallen ! 

— — But ypiir poem ! your poem \ " 

And my poem you shall have. But can I help ex- 
claittiing^ foreseeing as I do the famine, which, at no dis- 
tant period, inust come upon the world of letters, because 
ef the recreant spirit of the once gallant reviewers ? For 
the h west of learning shall be consumed in waste by 
the folly of the reapers, and there shall be no son of 
Israel to warn them of their sinning*-*no Joseph to bind 
the wasteful hand, and gather into storehouses the super, 
flnous grain, that there may be something for the time 
of need : but the famine shall come, and the prodigal 
shall cry aloud because of their prodigality, and thwe shall 
be none to help them— no, not one idea !— ^and the leaves 
shall drop from the tarnished books and their ink shall 
fade^^yea ! their sinews and their muscles- shall shrink, 
and their blood shall be dried up, by reason of the dearth ; 
and the bare boards andi the leafless strings of the starved 
octavos shall lie mouldering on the dust-dimmed shelves> 
and the very (ooAr»orm shall desert them; and the swollen 
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spider shall glue her flinuiy web to the desolate cases, and 
no hand shall brush her down ; and the bare beards shall 
clap together with a wailing sound — a sound that shall 
cry Woe! Woe! 

Why, Jeremy, are you mad ? — 

No, not mad — except it be classically so, sweet Reader ; 
--I am prophetic. But pardon my inspiration : I agree 
with you it is a casting of pearls to swine ; yet^^-what if 
the brutes tnOnpie upon them ? I have done my part — ^I 
have condescended to play £um»us — and if they will not 
feed, why, let them grunt on — ^whose fault is it ? Once 
more, however, I tell them : — Woe to the world of letters, 
if they do not trample learning under hoof, and tread 
amid their mire the opening buds of genius ! 

And now for myself. — 

Before I present to you the first bom of my muse, I 
would remark that I offer it — ^not from the paternal vanity 
which expects to be gratified with a host of such compli- 
ments as " Pretty dear !'' and '< Darling little fellow !" and 
" Father's very image !" — ^but simply, because I would 
prove that it is the first of its species, and that the charac- 
ter of cieep and impasdoned fedingy which is supposed to 
belong exclusively to the poetry of the present day, was 
actually known many years ago ! — ^For the better percep- 
tion of which remarkable fact, I have noted in italics* the 
most prominent of the features that distinguish the pre. 
sent or '* impassioned" species of the genus Poema ; — of 
which species I again assert that the following lines, the 
fruit of my brain's connexion with the muse Melpomene, 
are the true Adam. 

And now, 

Favete linguia ; cannina non prius 
Audita M vsamm aaeerdoa ^ 

YiigiBfiniB paeriiqtte canto. 



* I find, OD reviakm, I have mulencored almost every word.' As thia mlabt 
tend to donfyMe the reader. 1 thall leave him to traee out the /eaturM himaeu;^ 
which be can easily do, ix he has read a few nambera of the New Monthly. 
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htSES TO - 



Nay, be not angry, love ! 
Nor turn ailde those eyes with brightness s&ining : 
Can sighy looks an4 baln^ words nought move i 
Nor the deep breathing of my sad repining t 

Thou lov'd one of my soul ! 
Bright being of my rainbow hopes aod fears ! 
That on my dreamy hours cloud-Iike dost roll. 
Fraught with glad sunshine and with dewy tears !* 

Let me not Ungor on, 
Ever amid a life so joy-repelling, 
Without one sunny smile to feed upon, 
Or stop the fountain of my grief deep-welUng ; 

Without one smile-lit glance. 
Which, with its day-spring hue, like fire-flies buming, 
May wreath my spirit in the fairy dance 
Of heart-felt hopes and wishes ever turning,— 

May be to me a token- 
To me the sadly yet the brightly lost— 
That, though the music of my life is broken, 
Aiion-like amid the ocean tost^ 

There still remains " 
One gentle chord that floated aye unsunken, 
Ever firom hence to be, mid winds and rains, 
A cherish'd thing— unfaded and unshrunken ! 

Yes! this shall rest— 
This pressure of thy hand— the softly blushing ! 
An amulet to still my throbbing breast, 
And sooth Despair^s dark waves when inward gushing. 

Then fare-thee-well ! 
Thou beautiful and lov*d ! aye bless'd to be ! 
Over my tomb though toll the teary knell. 
My mouth shall, shell-like, ope, to moan for thee. 

I beg the reader's critical attention for a few minutes 
longer, till I shall have pointed out the beauties of the fore- 
going lines. 

And first, generally : — ^I would have him observe the 
choiceness of the epithets (which almost invariably end 
in y); their redundancy (a sure mark of a fertile im- 
agination); the classic elegance of the compound words ; 
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tiie coniiisioii of imagery ; and that absolute c<mteinpt for 
all lutey which is, witlMmt doubt, the principal character- 
istie of true genius. 

Tlien particularly :**wiihout dwelling upon the rare 
precision with which I have depicted my lady's eye»-« 
^ikmmg wUh hightneta^^-and with brightness only— ^ 
could there be any epithet better chosen t^an that where* 
by I have sought to express the nature of my own looki ? 
'sigky looksP Without speaking of the euphony, which is 
•exquinte, is there any reader of imagination but fancies 
he sees me before him, panting under a weight of sighs? 
my paddles — that is to say, my hands-claying at a most 
furious rate, — the piston of my breast rising and fiilling in 
the most rapid succession,— «nd the vapour issuing from- 
the safety-valves in my nose, as it were from one huge 
tea-pot ; — ^in a word, is there any reader of imagination 
bat fancies he sees me under high pressure, and all but 
exploding? And then, << the deep breathing of my sad re- 
pining " — a beautiful line ! But I need not dilate upon it ; 
for the reader has only to picture to himself Mount 
iEtna before an eruption, and he has before him the un- 
fortunate Jeremy hiccuping in his arm-chair. 

The whole of the second stanza is a wonderful effort 
of genius. First-— we have the image of a rainbow ; in 
which my hopes, in the popular character of the sun's rays, 
enter the globules of mjr fearSy and operate by refraction 
to produce that most beautiful of phenomena. Moreover 
there is the allusion, so artfully hidden (and who knows 
not it is the height of art to conceal art ?) of the promise 
to Noah*--4hat there should be never more a flood to de- 
fltroy the earth. Then, in line third, the epithet of the 
hours is remaricably choice,— << dreamy hours "— i. e. hours 
which are passed-— any how but as if one were awake. 
And next comes my love herself, rolling like a majestic 
cloud on the rainbow-girded heaven of my dreamy hours ! 
And lastl y a n obstetrical image! my virgin love 
pregnant with ** glad sunshine " and <' dewy tears !" 

Vol, I. 19 
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' Diva trifonnis,' what a brilliant fcetus! — Bring it but safe 
to light, great mistress of great Mistress Handy, and the 
pine-board dresser of my kitchen shall belohg to thee, 
and on its top shall flow a boar-pig's blood a sacrifice at 

every New Year's dinner !* ^But the reader must creep 

from the feathers by five o'clock of a summer's morning, 
and see the dew scintillating diamond-like on the verdi- 
gris-green grass, before he can comprehend the full 
brilliancy of this conception. Nay ! the figure is truly 
venerable, being like one's own grand-mother's— (2ou6le ; — 
my love is at hunder-cloud, whose composition, by Uie by, 
is here explained to be half sunshine and half tears, — 
God grant she do not boU upon me ! 
Pass we on to stanza third : — 

" Witbout 0B« suimy smile to feed up6D/' 

Was there ever an idea so exquisite ? a dish of sunbeams ! 
O that the ghosts of departed epicures might upward look 
upon the dainties of this world, from that royal kitchen 
where they act the double part of spit and spitted — ^for 
ever turning and for ever turned ! Then might the eyes 
of Apicius be directed to this delicious morsel ! then 
might — ! Yet no ! for ere the dish is tasted it is used — 
O purpose vile ! — ^to stop a toelUng fountain. A fountain 
plugged up by sunbeams 1 Reader : — pause one minute : 
fancy me leaning over a little hole in the earth whence 
wells a little stream, and ready to cork up that hole with 
a handful of sunbeams, as you may have seen a grocer 
wrap the bung of a cider-cask in straws. 

Stanza fourth: — ^You have glances lighted, not by 
matches, but by smiles ; and then, while burning like fire- 
flies with a day-spring hue, all at once transformed into 



* ImmineDB villie tua piniu etto| 
Quam per ezactos ego hetus annos 
Veriis obliquum meSltantis ictum 
Baagaine donem. 

Hoe.— Cina. 
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adaBCiDg-master, while hopes and wishes play partners in 
a jig — such as you may see the fairies dance any moon- 
light night. Keep your seat, Reader ; if your toes itch, 
so do mine ; — ^yet sit still for the next stanza : — 

" May be to me a token— 
" To me the sadly yet tbe briglitly iost^" 

An allusion worthy of Milton ! Indeed, I was nigh fan- 
cying the soul of our own hlind hard had passed into my 
body, as Ennius once dreamed that the Grecian's had 
into his.* Its heauty may prove an apology for my vanity 
in likening myself to the devil. 

*' That tboagb the music of my life is broken, 
*^ Aiioii>like xsfon tbe ocean tost,'^— 

Never was there any thing more classical, or in better 
keeping ! — broken music floating on the waste of waters 
like Anon, — who, the learned reader must remember, 
was a Lesbian fiddler that took it into his head, as Hero- 
dotus tells us, to rival Orpheus by setting dolphins a 
dancing. 

In the next stanzi^ the reader will perceive the image 
is artfully maintained : — f« One gentle chord" ^ofin^, and 
footing " aye unsunken,^^ — (What a mistaken idea that 
tautology diminishes either the strength or the beauty of 
language !) like Arion on a fish's back. And then we 
have the chord " Ever from hence" hung up, — doubtless, 
as if I had said — 



- Me tabula sacer 



Voti^a paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta^aHs deo. 



* Cor jubet hoc Enni, postquam destertoit esse 
Meonides, Quintua pavone ex PyUiagoreo. 

pKRsirs. 
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But, not contented wkh this common maik of my grati- 
tade to Neptune, I hang it up amidst 'Mhe winds and 
rains," where-— wonderful to relate !-^t is ever to re- 



'** A clwridi^d Utfv^Hmflided and uibmnkeB !'' 

Were a laundress to meet these lines on the wrapper of 
her pound of soap, she would certainlj exclaim, in the 
spirit of Ophelia, or rather, Ophdia-like, ^^ What a noble 
clothes' line was here spoiled !" 

And now, in the seventh stanza, we have this musical 
chord explained. It is that delicious pressure of my 
lady's hand — ^her *^ softly blushing" hand<^— of which I 
have spoken. I think I deserve an ooation, at least, for 
this master-touch. Other poets commence by explaining 
the subject of their song : but it belongs not to genius to 
tread the beaten path ; I hav« therefore stricken ont a 
new one for my own delicate feet, and, with surpassing 
art, maintaining your curiosity untired through six whole 
stanzas, have burst forth sun4^ in the seventh, daza^mg 
the wonder-clouded eyes of the rash^ audaciousy and loo* 
daring reader : — 

«* Yes! this ihaUiwt— 
" This pressure of Uiy hand— the softly blushing ! 
" An amulet to still my throbbing breast, 
" And sooth Despair's dark waves when inward goshing.**^ 

And now for the stanza valedictory : — ^ 

" Then fare-thee-weU i 
" Thou beautiful and lov'd ! aye blessed to be ! 
" Over my tomb though U^ the teary knell, 
" My month shaU, sheii-like, ope to moan for thee.** 

I shall content myself with barely mentioning the delicacy 
of the idea couched under the epithet of -'^ knell,".and the 
beautiful alliteration occurring in the same line — 
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** Orer uy tomb though toll the teary knell"-- 

and pass at once to the concluding line. Tell me, on 
your honour, Reader, — ^have you ever read a more exqui- 
site verse than this ? 

** Vfy ipoath ihaU, sliell-llke, ope to moan fbr tbee." 

Can there he any thing in composition more chastely 
elegant than this comparison of my mouth to a shell ? 
You have, doubtless, seen oysters roasting; you have 
noticed how the innocent creatures open their juicy tips 
when the- fire stirs them, and listened to the silver notes 
in which they sing, or rather — moan their dying song ; — 
well, just fancy my mouth an oyster, opening slowly under 
the gentle influence of the flames my love has kindled ! 
That single line, on the honour of a poet, cost, me more 
time than all the rest together. I had it first, 

" My upward month aballope to moan for thee."^ 

The idea of that was good,-^viz. that though the dust 
might hinder mine eyes, and ears, and nostrils from per- 
forming their fimotions, it could not shut my mouth. See 
I might nbt-^ear I might not-^-smell I might not ; but 
moan I certainly should, in spite of the sexton. How- 
ever, the word upward happened to suggest the idea of 
flying, and, so I changed the verse to 

" My ipirit, bird-Uke wingM, sbaU pray for thee." 

In this form the line certainly embodies a fine idea,— that 
of my spirit adorned with wings, and with wings like a 
hirdy praying for its murderess as it hovered in emp3rrean 
space. But unfortunately it struck me, that however 
original diight be the idea of my spirit's being '< wing'd,'' 
yet when I said wi$^g*d Uke a bird, or " bird-like wing'd," 
I was guilty of a gross plagiarism, inasmuch as that very 
novel idea occurs in every poet of the impassioned school : 
and so I dismissed the bird of paradise, and returned to 
the original line. What was my rapture, when my heated 
19* 
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fancy suggested .the above testaceous image! I rolled 
myself over and over on the carpet ; slapped my fore- 
head ; laughed} ajfe cried in the depth of my panionate 
feeling ; and running to my aunt's apartment, begged she 
would order two dozen roasted oysters for my supper. 

Well, Reader — my poem is finished, and my panegyric 
is finished. What think you ? 

T hat you have more vanity than I had hitherto 
thought could enter into the composition of one man> ■ ■ 

SofUy, I pray you, good Reader ! Say I appear to have. 
Vanity is pretty nearly of the same calibre in all men. 
The only difference is, that the man of sense, taught a 
lesson by the ridiculous seeming of the fool, affects to 
despise what the latter makes a merit of displaying. Al- 
lowing for the difference of gender, the former is the 
guinea-fowl which deposits her eggs in hidden places ; 
while the opposite is the dunghill hen, which must needs 
cackle till every chick in the bam yard knows of her safe 
delivery. 

Upon my word, honest Jeremy, you have made 

ample apology for your indiscreet boasting. A dunghill 
hen and a fool will fairly balance MSJUm and 1M father of 
ip^fouumed poetry. 

Well then, remember for the future not to judge by 
appearances. 

Afler I had transcribed the poem in my best style, and 
eaten the supper with my best relish, I retired to bed. » 
By the by, 1 think I must be differently constituted from 
the rest of mankind ; for all the lovers I have ever read 
of invariably lost their appetites when they gained a 
favoiir ; and then, they would live on air— dreams, sighs, 
groans, and such short allowance, till they had blown 
Uiemselves into a state of complete inflation, — ^when the 
fit would subside, the wind pass away in the shape of 
a sonnet, and the unhappy gentlemen would call for beef- 
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Steaks and. porter, that they might be ready for a new 
attack the next time their mistrenes should smile upon 
them. Now, between my stomach and its neighbour 
heart there exists so strong a sympathy, that when the 
one is particularly easy, the other is sure to be particu* 
laily greedy ; and vice versa. And I uphold that this is 
the most natural way of proceeding ; for children, when 
they are crusty, care not for crumb, and when they are 
ha{^y, the plates are sure to suffer : Now, all lovers are 
children— ^Eigo, they should stuff when they are pleased, 
and starve when they, are displeased. Hence it followsf 
of coarse, that I did exactly as I should do : — ^I ate, not 
because I had been miserable, but because I was happy. 
" Why then," you ask, << did you affect to be miserable ? 
Tou had been deddedly favoured by your mistress ; you 
were filled to the fingers* ends with anticipations of sue* 
cess ; and yet you deprecated her anger — pictured your- 
self as starving for want of a disk of snules'''''9Ji utterly 
lost — and, finally, as dying with a dropsy of the chest, 
caused by the inward gushing of Despair* s dark waier ! 
There seems to be some strange inconsbtency in all this." 
You have hit it exactly, — "there seems to be." It was 
the fashion for lovers to be unhappy, and I did not wish 
to be thought singular. 

I retired to bed ; but, either owing to the restlessness 
of my muse, or the indigestibiUty of my aunt's oysters, 
I could not sleep. I therefore indulged myself after the 
manner of the loyal Manchegan, who was wont to wile 
away the hours " pensaado en su senora Dulcinea." I 
brought in leview before me all those little favours, which 
(me is so fond of retracing. after certain interviews, and 
when the imagination is reused to 112° of Fahrenheit ; 
till, with the aid of the foreign accent in my charmer's 
voice, I found myself the son-in-law of a Spanish ambas- 
sador. The idea was too tender for a heart so suscepti- 
bie as mine, and my feelings kept melting, and melting, 
Vid melting, till Uiey overflowed at my eyes ; and so I 
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fell asleep, with the last deep sigh just breaking from my 
lipsy and the last bright tear just trickling from my e3relids. 
I dreamedy— -and lo ! I lay sypine upon the shores of a 
troubled ocean. . On either side of me, far as the strained 
eye could reach, stretched the bare white sands, drifted 
here and there into little hillocks; while innumerable 
tracks, as of the hoofs of horses and the wheels of car-^ 
riages, seemed to tell of some procession that had lately 
passed. Before me heaved the dark ocean in all the agi- 
tation which denotes the recent storm ; while a cloud, 
whose parting volumes gave gliixipses of a rainbow, 
hung oyer the crested billows its heavy canopy. As I 
watched the dense vapour — ^how it gathered, and parted, 
and gathered again — , it suddenly began to descend, as 
tl^ough it would drop into the sea : but no sooner had it 
touched the surface than a mighty sound, as of the frying 
of many fishes, hissed over the expanse of waters. The 
cloud opened in the middle ; and I beheld the mistress 
of my afiections straddled upon the back of a monstrous 
lobster. Her clothes were tucked up under her garters, 
that the brine might not wet them ; while in one hand 
she held alofl a huge oyster, and in the other brandished 
a broken fiddle. Onward she came, her gallant steed 
breasting with ease the raging billows ; when suddenly 
a bell was heard to toll as for a funeral. At that sound 
the lady shrieked — ^the oyster dropped into the sea — the 
clpud, swallowing both the lobster and its rider, disappear, 
od — and the sea opening, I saw a great number of oys- 
ters on the bottom arranged in battalions and marching 
towards me. At once my mouth watered, and I felt a 
strong desire to spring in among them ; but it seemed as 
though I were chained down. — On the troops came* 
When they had reached me, they filed off on either side, 
and displayed in their midst the identical oyster which 
my mistress had held, escorted by two of smaller growth. 
These last, opening their shells, took up the oyster of dis- 
tinction and set him on my leg, then left him, retiring 
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backwavds with great respect. Up crept the biralYe— 
on my leg, my thigh, my chest ; then his mouth slowly 
opened — the knell again was heard — ^the troops rushed 
hiaaag into the sea— ^he sea closed-^a dreadfiil hurri« 
cane howled oyer the ahyss — and the oyster, springing 
on my face, grasped my nose— and I awoke. 

The first thing I did was to feel if my nose was in its 
place, and the next--4o kick my uncle's bitch off the bed ; 
for the creature, shut up in the room, had welcomed her. 
self to a share of my pillow, and was comfortably sno- 
ring, with her cold damp snout resting on my cheek. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Hwe*! a goodly Jewel ! 

How it spwktoa !~like aa old lady's eyes. 

RuU a yr</e ami Bave a Wife. 

Let me see ! said I, as with finger on lip, I 

was pondering the manner of introducing my poem to the 
eyes of my mistress.— -»-l have twenty-five guineas in 
my pocket— and women love presents--^hum ! — ^I have 
it! and forthwith I stepped into the shop of a jew- 

eller. 

" What is the price of this ?" I asked, taking up a ring 
set with a small diamond. 

" Eleven guineas, sir," answered the man. ** I have 
but one like it in the store : you may take them both for 
twenty, sir." ' 

I deliberated. My aunt was geherous-— and easily 
flattered. ■ Suppose I buy the second ring for her— 

thought I. She will return me twice its value at least : 

— and thus I shall be master of a diamond for nothing ! 
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•^-^ The speculation did me honour — and 1 bought the 
rings. 

Scarcely had I left the store, when it struck me as 
somewhat singular, that the man should have fallen so 
greatly from his first price-^and of his own accord. I 
had obtained «ome knowledge of the world, I tht>ught, 
from the books I had read ; I had learned in them that 
the youhg and unwary were always practised upon ; and 
I decided at once that the man had imposed upon me. 
Proud of my penetration, I entered the shop of a neigh- 
bouring jeweller, and showing him tihe rings, begged him 
to tell me if the stones were real. " I myself think they 
are false," said I, with a most sapient smack of the lips. 

The man eyed me steadily a moment. " May I ask, 
sir, where you purchased them ?" 

" At Opal's, a few doors above." 

" You could not have gone to a worse place, sir ! — ^ 
What did they cost you, sir ?" 

"Twenty guineas." 

"Twenty guineas !" exclaimed the man with horrour : 
"what a wicked world we live in ! — Why, sir, I'll sell 
you just such for a guinea !" And raising the lid of a 
glass case, he produced some rings of exactly the same 
appearance. " I'll allow you for yours, sir, the same 
price as I sell mine at — for I see the gold is remarkably 
fine — , and I'll let you have two small diamonds, sir, which 
I'll warrant real, for ten guineas." 

I looked at the man's countenance. It was open, seri- 
ous, and even gentlemanly.— iSurely — thought I, — this 
man is honest ! — 

" Your offer is fair," I said ; " but I shall oblige the 
scoundrel to take back his rings, and return me the mo- 
ney. Then, I will purchase of you."- . 

" I shall be happy to serve you, sir," said the maoi 
with a low bow ; " but you must promise me not to tell 
Mr. Opal you referred to my opinion : it ^ould only pro- 
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dace a quarrel— and I think it my duty, sir, as a Ciuristian, 
to avoid any manner of quarrel with my neighbour." 

I readily promised, and left the store. 

— Now — thought I, as I entered Mr. Opal's, — I will 
let this rascal know he has not a Am>1 to deal with !— - 
" Tliere are your rings !" I said to the jeweller, in a voice 
which I flattered myself would strike him dumb : " The 
stones are false." 

" How, sir ! false ?" exclaimed Mr. Opal, while his fac6 
sfione like one vast ruby : " Do you mean to accuse me 
of fraud, sir?" 

**And do you mean to say to me, sir," I exclaimed in 
turn, <^ that I cannot tell a diamond from paste ?" 

The man looked at me for a moment, as his brother 
jeweller had done, and, doubtless seeing something iii 
my countenance that warned him I was not to be trifled 
with, altered his tone directly. 

" Well, I beg your pardon, sir ; I may have been mis- 
taken — ^though I can't see how that could well bo either. 
However, here are some you will acknowleclge at once to 
be a superior article. I shall have to charge you two 
guineas more for these." 

<< Ah, these are indeed worth having !" I exclaimed, 
examining the gems with the air of a connoisseur — << their 
water is extremely clear." And I made the exchange. 

Certainly 1 said to m3'self, as I took my way to 

my uncle's office, strutting with unusual dignity, and 
every now and then ungloving my left hand to display its 
jewelled fingers, ^there is as much advantage to be de- 
rived from books that paint the world as it is, as from 
mingling in the world itself. Now, were I as ignorant of the 
tricks of trade as most young men of my age, what would 
be the consequence ? O, I should be wearing paste in- 
stead of genuine diamonds. ^And I thrust the hand be- 
tween the buttons of my waistcoat, so as to leave a certain 
finger exposed. 
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lliottgh i watched IJm whole day, Icanght not a glinpse 
of my lady ; but just as the evenmg was setting in, the 
bhnds wore moved, and her dark eyes sparkled through 
tiieir openmgs. I raised my poem, and n<klded : she took 
ike hint, and dropped her handkerchief. I crossed the 
street, folded my paper in the handkerchief^ and extended 
it to her ; and as she held Ibrth her hand to receive it, I 
pressed the dehcate fingers, and sHpping a ring upon one 
of them, whispered soflly, **l shall pass this way in half 
an hour." 

I did not return to the office, but amused myself with 
walking till the half hour had expired. I found the lady 
waiting for me at the door, I sprang up the steps : — 

" You have read my verses, sweet lady ? — ^May I hope 
they did not displease you?" 

" Displease me ! And could a woman be displeased 
with such devotion ? devotion so beautifully expressed?" 

*' Ah, would my muse had been but eqiud to the task 
of painting charms so matchless ! Perhaps, had'I known 
your name—" 

" Celestina, sir." 

^'Celestina? Heavenly name! -But what more 

humble appellation could match with beauties so di- 
vine!" 

"La, now, I know you don't mean it! — ^You men are 
ever such deceivers— ^-heigho !"^ 

" Mean it ! By all that's good, Celestina ! or, what is 
better, by all that's sweet," (kissing her lips) «I " 

" Fie, now ! you are getting impudent." 

" Well then, if those lips be too high a shrine for me 
to reach, I swear to you by this little hand, I love you, 
dearest, better than ^better than I love myself!" 

With what readiness we lie to a beautiful woman ! — 
when we have yet to win her. Had Job been tempted 
by Dahhih, instead of his own wife, he had told 
falsehoods by the dozen. Such is the effect of sympa- 
thy ! and, for my part, I cannot conceive why ^posi- 
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tions flhoald not be communicaled by CQnUet aa well at 
the itch* 

** Ahy if I could <Mi]y believe you ! — but you men ue eyer 
jmch deceiven i h eigho !" 

** Belieye me, Cel^atina ! Let this ceuYince you«— «iid 
thi»— and this." 

<<JBu8h! somebody's coming ! — ^Dogo!'* 

** Not till you have given me back my kisses." 

"Oyvrhatshallldo! Do go— for God's sake!" 

<^ Kiss me/ then." . 

'' There, then.-^Now begone !" 

** Not tin you have promised to meet me here to-mor- 
row eYenipg." 

<« Well, well, I will— I will,— only go !" 

*' This first."-*And I threw my arms about her waist, 
and kissed her with so much fervour that I am sure the 
report must have told through the whole house. 

. ** Aunt, " said I, as I produced my remaining ring, " I 
have a present for you : give me your hand." The ring 
was too small for the tip of her little finger. 
" What a pity !" said I, much chagrined. 

• ** What a pity !" said my aunt, bursting into a fit of 
laughter. << Excuse my risability, nephew. I am much 
obliged to you ; but I would not wear the ring, did it fit 
ever so well." . 

" And pray why, Mrs. Levis ?" 

• " Because it is paste, Mr. Levis." 

*^ Paste ? So I had the true diamonds at first— «nd ex* 
changed them for-— paste ! O, what an ass !" and I 

qdded mentally CeruMy^ there' %8 as much adtaniage 

to be dervoed from hooks that pami the world asUis^ as 
from mingling in the world itself! so much for learning 
human character firom books. — ^— 

Well, there is nothing like experience ! 

** Bt IMcole du monde en ralr dont il fkat Tlyre 
*' iDttniit mieux, I nxm gr«, 4|iie ne Alt mean litre/' 

ToL. I. 20 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Tliiow piifrffik to tke 4qp-I*U BOit of iil 



MaekHi, 



I HAVE said that a* long as ^e study of. mediciae was 

a novelty I pursued it with ardour : — &e moment k ceased 

to be such, I slackened in my exertions ; and a certain 

' sceoe I witnessed made me so weary of the pursuit, that 

I only waited an opportunity to abandon it alto^ther. 

Among the families, which my uncle visited in quality 
of physician, there was one that particularly interested 
me. The head of it, a poor tradesman, lay sick of a 
fever; and his wife,- a feeble woman, was constmitly at 
work with her needle, that her children might not suffer 
firom their father's helplessness. Yet, in the midst of 
their poverty, there was.a neatness and order in this fami- 
ly that pleased me greatly. 

My uncle had visited them twice, and, much to my 
surprise, had regularly taken his fees. . The third time, 
the woman, as she paid him, turned her head aside, and 
I observed her wipe away a tear with the comer of her 
apron. It went to my heart. 

I followed my uncle from the house. . As I walked by 
his side, I reflected on what I had observed, and came to 
die conclusion that his conduct was to be attributed to 
absence of mind; for I Imew him to be nobly generous, 
and uttostentatioualy charitable. But how to relieve, the 
poor family ? I myself had no money (for my aunt had n6t 
yet rewarded me for my present), and I durst not apptsal 
to the Doctor himself for fear of hurting his excesaiYe 
pride. Just then, my uncle in taking his handkerchief 
from his pocket happened to draw with it lus purse (which 
he frequently tiirust into his coat — as he once did the 
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ai|)ldQ) ; and the latter fell to the ground. A thought 
atnick me. I stepped behind him, and picked the purse 
up unobserved. No sooner had I seen the Doctor safely 
shut up in his oflice than I set off at full speed for the 
house of his patient. 

But I did not run alone. 

«'Hulk>, friend! whither so fast with that purse?" 
screamed CUutscivncb, behind me, almost out of breath. 
^< Tou have no right to give away what does not belong 

to you." <' Never mind that hag !" cried another 

figure, which had distanced Consoiencb and was now 
close at my elbow. She was dressed very like Charity^ 
saving that she was somewhat tattered-^usTiCBy by a 
species of jockeyism, having cut off a bit of her chemise 
io make her bolt. "Your uncle is rich, and can afford 
to lose it; they are poor, and will miss the sum."...^..». 
^ Confound you both !" I eJEclaimed, ** keep further off— 
your jairing distracts me !" and I closed my ears to shut 
out their voices, and ran the harder. 

'' Here," said I throwing four guineas on the woman's 
^nble, <^take these, — you want them : but, as you would 
show yourself grateful, beware bow you tell my uncle V* 
— ^and I rushed from the house before the astonished ores. 
tore could find words to thank me. 

I had scarcely set foot upon the pavement when I 
found that the cursed trio were waiting to rejoin me. 

^<What will you do with the rest of the money!" 

;a8fced Conscience in an anxious voice <^ Return it 

to your uncle, to be sure !" cried Justice haughtily, as 
though she did not calculate on opposition. " Your con- 
duct is bad enough as it is ; but add not theft to contempt 

of my authority." << fiut how will you feel when yeu 

ofier it?" said Shame, that came up now for the first 
time, arm in arm with a meagre, disagreeable figure, 
wiiich, though I had seldom seen it, I immediately reoog. 
i&ised as Repentance. << Do you imagine your uncle 
win not suspect you at once?" r.t*'0, HI settle that 
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mMer !" exclaimed another new comer — ^a fat» little, 
jolly personage, whom, in spite^ of his present demure- 
ness, I recognised as an old friend of mine. " Throw 
the purse into the window, Jerry, and your uncle will 

never suspect you." " Not if you throw it in empty, 

I grant you," observed Shams; with a sneer. *^ But 
your uncle will smell a rat, depend upon it. People are 
not so apt to accept but half their luck, when they can 
have the whole on the same terms, — that would be a wii. 
ful contempt of Providence : and, besides, who throws 
money into strange windows ?" While Shame was 
making these suggestions, I observed that Repentancb 
gradually separated herself from him, and withdrew to 
the background. '' Psha !" cried Charity, strutting in 
before die rest of the party with all the insolence of 
triumph. << Take, my advice as 3rou did before. Give 
the money to some one that wants it, and all will be right. 
I'll cover the sin.". " Take your advice ? Take your- 
self out of the way, you impudent wanton!" cried 
Justice and Conbciestce together, pushing her from 

before them ** Cover the sin? Go cover your face, 

you indecent jade !" said Shame, turning aside. '^ How 
dare you propose such villainous measures with so un- 

blushing a front?" << Mend the flaw in your coat 

before you presume to give advice!" added Reason, 
who, attracted by the deficiency in Charity's wearing 
apparel, had stopped to listen ; and, a kick being added 
to expedite her motions, poor Charity retired from 
the company, quite crest-fallen. A figure now came 
running up, which from its mein I knew to be 
Pleasure. " Give the money to me, dear Jerry !" 
she cried, with a most bewitching smile, " and you shall 
enjoy my charms ;" — and she pressed my fingers closer 
to the purse. .Justice and Conscience both opposed 
her claims with all their eloquence ; but though I tried 
to aid them by shutting my eyes against the harlot's fiis- 
cinationt yet, as my ears were open» and Shame kept 
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crying in them, " You dare not give it back ! you dare 
not give it back !" the contest would have terminated in 
her favour, — ^when, just as Justice and Conscience 
were oyercome, the shop of a jeweller caught my eye. 
" Jerry — ^Jerry — " whispered the litUejolbfJigure, pulling 
my coat-tails, which he had never quitted during the 
whole scene ; " step in here, and I'll rid you of the whole 
gang at once :" — ^and, in fact, by cutting up a few ci^rs 
he dispersed the whole party, with the exception of 
Flbasure, who loitered at a distance, doubtful whether 
to take him as friend or foe. 

Rejoiced at heart,.I entered the shop, and at the sug. 
geslioQ of my httle friend bought with the purse a gold- 
headed cane, with my uncle's initials engraved upon it. 

^There, that will do ! said I, as I thrust out the 

•cane at a right angle from my body — ^and drew it in 
again — then rubbed its head with the sleeve of my coat 
— then tossed back my own h6ad with a wink of most 
decided approbation — and, finally, thrust out the cane 
again.— That will do ! my uncle will like the gift-— and 
llie giver, — ^and never know that the shot came from his 
own locker. Ah, Jerry, you're a man ef taste \^ — and 
keeping my little friend with me, lest the party should 
retom, I ran all the way home to my own room, and 
there locked up the cane in quarantine jdll the alarm 
should blow o^er. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Org. UnbatoE! un baton! Ne me retenez pas. 
Sw ; que de ma makon oa aorte d« ce pas, 
Et que d'jr revenir dn ii*ait jftmaia Taudace. 

Dam* Ouitjeaortirai; 

ie Tartvje. 

Be'B Irremovable, 
Besolv'd for flight. 

mnter^s Tale. 

Well, Ifr. Vapid, now let's runaway. 

The Dramatist. « 

The last six months at my unple Jeremy's had not 
passed altogether to my satisfaction. The old man re- 
quiifed so much attention, and was so peevish when he 
did not meet it; and then. he would complain so bitterly 
if I spent my^evenings abroad ; and when I staid at home 
Co quiet him, would so pester me with his dull stories, 
which I was forced to applaud, though scarcely able to 
' keep my eyes open — that I actually sickened of my home. 
My kour of liberation was nearer than I suspected. 

After I had disposed of my purchase as related in the 
preceding chapter, I descended to the dining room. The 
dinner was just ready, and my uncle Jeremy, for the first 
time in three years, was to grace it with his presence. I 
was very hungry ; and there was nothing on' the table 
but soup, roast beef, and fish. Sdbp always ipade me 
sick, the beef was too rare, and for fish I had all my 
(ather's antipathy.— >Now it is mere folly to expect one to 
be good«natured when he is hungry and disappointed of 
his dinner. Good-nature, like the most of things that 
appear good, is merely the result of circamstasces. 
Take any amisble person you please, when be has slept 
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too long and his head achea,* or When he is hungry and 
bis dinner does not suit him (You. see, I select the most 
cmnmon of occurrences), and, my life on it, all the sweet 
milk of his disposition is changed to curds,— and they 
that censure his testiness are as silly as Cassius, who 
looked to find Cssar a man in the midst of an ague-fit.— -I 
sat down pouting, and thrust my hands into my breeches' 
pockets. 

" Shall I assist you to a little soup, nephew 1" squeaked 
my aunt. 

** Psha, no ! I don't like soup," said L 

" Hullo, you John ! help mastes' Jeremy to some of the 
beef^" cried my uncle — " that's the stuff for boys — ^heh, 
nephew ?" 

" Stuff for dogs!" muttered I. My uncle growled. 

" Or Jerry, shall John help you to some of that delicate 
fish ?" simpered my aunt. 

" Damn your fish !" said I. 

" Harkye, nephew !" roared my uncle — ^^ I'll have 
nobody say damn in my presence but my own self— damn 
me if I will ! You may damn my fish as much as you 
please ; but you must do it in the kitchen." 

" Damn'your fish!" I repeated, — ^and the next moment 
my uncle's crutch came into contact with my head. I 
tamed. 

" Uncle!" I said, scarcely able to speak firom passion, 
^' I go from your house thiainstant !" (^ 

** Go, and be damned !" answered my uncle, '* —-and 
the sooner the better." I left the room. 

It is a singular fact that I owe the loss of my uncle's 
protection, as well of my father's, to fish. Ptth I I shall 
never see the nasty thin^ without holding my nose. 

I ran up stairs to my own room, and when there, gave 
vent to my wrath by defacing the fiimiture, cutting up 

— t ■ 
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the carpet, and upsetting the chamber. How much fur. 
ther I might have gone I know not,— ^for there is a vast 
satisfaction in these exti^vaganeies, when we have no 
other outlet for our passion — , btit, luckily for my uncle's 
purse, I happened to see my uncle's bitch trembling in a 
eomer of the apartment, i locked the door. << Come 
here, Rose." The poor creature ceune up wagging her 
tail. I took a scissors and a razor, and cleared her body 
of almost every hair upo^ it — leaving in their natural 
dress only her ears, legs, and tail. I then furnished her 
with a coat like Joseph's, by means of a box of water 
colours. Having thus«atisfied my revenge, I tied up my 
best clothes in a bundle, and sallied from my room. I 
met my aunt in the entry. 

" Good b'y'e aunt ; I am going." 

" What, Jerry ! you are not serious ?" 

<< Indeed I am, aunt ; I will not stay another night 
under this roof." 

" Come, come, nephew ! you must not mind your 
nucleus humours — ^he is old, you know, and apt to be 
testy" — ^and my aunt drew me into her own apartment — 
'< I am sure all will be forgotten in an hour." 

" I have said it, aunt ; I am determined to be no longer 
subjected to my uncle's caprices. — ^But pray, aunt, who 
made that cap ?" 

" Why, nephew? what's the matter with it?" 

" O, nothing ! only it is very becoming. I have never 
before seen you look so well." 

" Do you think so, Jewry ? Well, I think it is handsome 
myself,"— and the lady faced a mirror. " You have an 
excellent judgment, nephew.--^ut stay, dear Jerry, there 
is no necessity for your g6ing to-night, child : wait at 
least till the morning." 

" Not a moment longer, aunt." 

'LAnd you have no money, Jerry ?" 

" Not a farthing, aunt." 
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<< Poor, dear boy! Wait a moment." The ladyun. 
locked a drawer, and drew forth a purse. " Here are 
thirty guineas I believe, nephew — they may be of ser- 
vice to you. But do not go to-night ; do not, dear Jerry !" 

^ I must, aunt ; I am resolute." 

" Oy what will you do, poor child, without a soul to pro- 
tect you ? With no kind hand . Since you will go, ' 
nephew, listen to the last words of your abandoned aunt. 
Tou are about to enter a world, poor child, replete with 
snares, and full of brambles — where every path is strewed 
with thorns, every road is dug with pits, every highway 
is cboked with rocks. - Your tender hands, untaught to 
labour, will be torn by the pitiless briars ; your feeble 
limbs, unapt to dimb, will be dragged into the pits of de- 
struction ; and your tottering footsteps, unused to rugged 
travel, will stumble over the petrous impediments which 
wicked man has sown thick in your course. Alas, my 
poor boy ! would that I might wander with you ! ^cottJd^ ^^«^ 
tha^^^ight lead you through your perilous wayfare! 
woul^Qht I might be your guide, to indicate to you the' 
mahifitfious difficulties which encircle the youthful pedes- 
trian in life's mazy lab3nrinth ! Then might you pass, un- 
harmed, the wanton wiles of destruction ! then might you 
soar, on eagle's wings, far above the fuliginous atmosphere 
of this mundane sphere ! then might you breast, in safety, 
the pitchy billows of misfortune ! But, alas !— it may not 
be. Alone you must trim your sails o'er the rapid tide of 
maBhood-^^one you must struggle with the adverse 
waters ; and should they merge thee, Jerry— should they, 
in their gloomy vortex, bury for ever those hyacinthine 
locks, inhume those godlike features, and sepulchre that 
noble farm — ^let it console thee, in that trying hour, that 
there is one eye on earth to weep for thee, one mouth 
above to pray for thee, one hand still left to strew afflic- 
tion's flowers o'er thy youthful ashes. Farewell ! — ^fare* 
well!" — and the tender-hearted lady rushed into my 
ariQ?, kissed me on each of my cheeks, and turning aside 
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ber head, burst into tears. The least I could do Was to 
return my thanks in a similar strain of eloqiieQce. 

'«And &rewe)l, too/' I said, <'thou best of aunts! 
Though severed from thee by the eruel hand of an un- 
feeling uncle ; though torn from the wings of thy galli. 
naceous affeetion, never— iiever to regain their lanugi- 
rnous asylum; though purted from thy presence far as^e 
East is from the West ; yea ! though .£tna's self should 
vmnit flames sulphuric, to bar me from the paradise of 
thy protection ; yet shall. not this avulsion cloak the eyes 
of my remembrance ; but they shall look, through the 
gloomy vista of the distance, to where thy cherished 
form is seated, shining in the seraphic refulgence of its 
beatific loveliness ; they shfiU see thee dispeiuaing the 
genial ray of thy angelic goodness, to revivify, and kindle 
into existence, the inert hearts of those who move around 
thee dead in the petrescent torpidity of their flinty de.^ 
pravity ; and as they weep at the prospect of the hx-oS 
Eden they may never hope to contemplate in greater 
proximity of vision, they sbiakU smile, mid the devnness of 
their lachrymation, at the sun they have left befatfid them 
to illunnnate thfd tenebrosity pf this terrene spheraid. 
Farewell, thou best of aunts ! — farewell !"«-*and I ruriied 
into her arms, kissed her on each of her cheeks, and 
turning aside my head--*4ook up my bundle and left the 
house. 

It was the hour of meeting with my mistress : so leav. 
ing my bundle at a tavern which I was in the habit of 
frequenting, I repaired to her house. She was already 
at die door. 

" Celestina-— you know I love you ?" 

^' You have told me so." 

" What \ do you not believe me, Celestina?" 

" No — ^yes— I don't know : you men are ever such de. 
ceivers !— *heigho !" 

^<My God, Celestina! you distract me with these 
doubts. What would you have me do ? Shall I say again 
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all thftt I said to you yesterday ?—Stay» 1 will convince 
you— -thus:-— " and I whiq>ered "WUl you elope with 
Hie?" 

She started. 

"Tes, Celestina! this very night-^his very hour — 
DOW ! I am ready to fly with you whithersoever you 
pkese ; say but the word." 

<'La! I'm so afraid! you men are ever such de- 
ceivers ! — and H you should betray my virgin innocence^ 
Oi what ^ould I do !" 

^ By heaven, you wrong me, Celestina ! I swear to 
yi))t--_Say,love» shall we not fly together? — a coach shall 
be at the corner just as the clock strikes eight ; you will 
be ready by that time, and' away we will — Say, sweet, 
shall it not.be so?" 

*' Ah, you are so bewitching ! But if you should de. 
cetvef'me — ^heigho !" and she threw her arms about my 
aeck and leaned her head upon my shoulder. 

"Never fear me, Celestina. We go then ? — Well pre- 
cisriy at eight, remember, be at the comer of the street, — 
I shall be waiting for you in the carriage, love. Don't 
forget now !" 

'* No," she soflfy whispered, and suddenly imprinted a 
boning kiss upon my lips, and left me, sighing as she 
wei^ ** Ah, you men are ever such deceivers !" 

« Devilish free that !" thought I, as I wiped my lips. 
— •* However, I have no time to lose" — and off I started to 
engage a hackney*coach. 

Ah, Reader— that anile of incredulity ! Suppress it, 
I beseech you ; for though it may seem strange, that, at 
the age of twenty, I should committ an indiscretion 
80 boyish, yet I do assure you I relate the fact. You 
may never have been guilty of such frolics— yem ; 

— — »— ^At ml : lam paulo iaflnniori uniif 

Multoram ■ ' ' ' 
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CHAPTER XXn.* 



DEDICATED TO 

THAT NOBLE ILLUSTRATION OF THE "SIMPLEX HUNBITnB," 

THE MODEST AUTHOR OP ^t. 



Between the twa wm made a plot ; 
Tliey raise « wee before tbe cock, 
And wyliely tbey ediot tbe lock, 

And ftst to tbe bent are tbey gane. 

The Oiiiirlmntie Man. 



: NieHT hung her pall o'er the streets of London ! It 
was the hour of eight ! The prudent ^opkeeper had 
taken in his goods, and his bustling clerks had. ranged 

t * I do not expect tbe reader to understand tbis cbaptei^-and for tl»^fiy tmA- 
dent reason, tbat I do not ondenrtand it myself. Any accusation be uMy baTe to 
bring against it, as well as any admiration be may bave to oSier for te iaqms- 
sloned tone, its magnificent mass of imagery, its close files of cbosen epitbeta, 
tbe romantic ecbolngs .of its reduplications, and its nerroue and nmileetic anti- 
cHmaxes, be must lay at tbe door of tbe writer to wbom tbe cbapter w de^e%- 
ted; tofllightMflamp attkeMun^taantA" " - ' - ' 

composing witb tbe Iliad open before bim. 
t in instlee to My«e2/, I must remark tb( , 

tbe author of , no man can feel a deeper respect tban I do for tbe 

talents wbicta be really possesses. Tbere is no novelist of tbe present day tbat 
surpasses bim in brilliancy of wit, or refinement of bumonr : and did lie but 
keep clear of tbe magic circle of fairy oMd haunted thoughu^ and dip his band 
less frequently into tbe/owitam «f deep orndpaMeianaUfeeUngr-^ otMrfwoidB, 
did be but purge bimseu of tbe affectation of tbe day, and— study Blalrs Lec- 
tures, tbere are few tbat would rank bigber in any quality, perhapa, wltfch be- 
comes an antbor. As it is, tbougb petQr journals and menial magaiiiwa may 
puff bim as tbe rival of tbe neat Scott, and many young ceatlemeB may grow 
sentimental on bis pages, and all young ladies take him to bed with than, ererv 
true critic must smfle at Ids pretenstons. 



ted ; for / light «y lamp at the ««n, as another great man once said, wliea found 
»mpo8ing witb tbe Iliad open before bim. 
t in iustiee to myeelf^ I must remark that, while 1 ridicule the abaorSltieB of 
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them on the shelyea, and the pavements raided widi the 
rare and lessening noise of carts ; and the lighter pf the 
city lamps mounted, with light and match in hand, the 
lamp posts in the streets^ and then performed his duty, 
and was seen no more : but neither lamp nor light was in 
Jeremy's hand, as it clasped the slender waist of Celes- 
tina, which was pressed against it. 

As Life clings the more to the plank of safety,-*while 
the land lessens from her sight and the waves dance 
wildly round her ; so Love clasps that, which is his hope 
and comfort, the closer,-— for the absence of every thing 
that might distract his attention and the chills of the night 
air that make him shiver. 

O Love ! in this world of care, ^md sorrow, and an- 
guish, how could we drag, from day to day, on the vulgar 
and slavish soil, the dull chains that bind and shackle, in 
their endless length, the pith and marrow of our ener* 
gies, without thy soothing and consoling solace ? 'Tis 
thoo, O Love, who gatherest in thy holy fount all streams 
of deep and passionate feeling, to be to us a comfort and 
delight, when wandering through the hot, and shifting, 
and feverish sands of life's leafless desert ! thou, bright 
dove of hope, who, when the floods are beating round us, 
-spreadest thy pure and snowy wings for the tidings that 
make glad our wearied, and desolate, and afllicted hearts ! 
Thine, O Love, are the realms of fairy and haunted 
thought ! thine the hopes whose delicate imaginings^ 
shaped into forms of deep, and utter, and ineffable joy, 
come over the sick and pining soul, as the beautiful dew 
on the parched and feverish lip of Night ! thine— the 
fears that \Aess us while they sting ! thine — O thine ! — the 
noonday vision and the nightly dream, that wrap, as in a 
spell, the gladdened fancy, carrying it to other lands than 
these — ^lands of brightness and of song-^-lands, where 
the sluggish foot of mortal hath never trodden down the 
gay and laughing flowers, nor lefl one print upon the 

Vol. L 21 
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living and luxuriant grass to sully its celestial freshness — 
lands, 

^* Where the tintf of tbe e«rth, and the hues of the aky, 
" In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
" And the purple of oeean ivdeepest in dye,"-— 

lands, whose habitants are not of clay, the poor, vile forms 
that strut it here an hour ; but beiiigs of a brighter mould, 
children of the inind'is creating, gods of the imagination, 
pure angel forms of light, such as visited the pa,triareh of 
old when he lay down at Bethel ! << Without thee, what 
were man V* Bound to this cold, insensate, «id debased 
earthy slave to its grovelling passions, and its petty cares, 
its useless jarrings, and its idle bick^ings, condemned to 
grope through nights of darkness and through clouds of 
gloom, that he may — hve ! — die ! — aye, rot ! rot like the 
sere, and yellow, and hueless leaf, that Ms by the 
autumn's breath ! like it to be trampled on, «ind^— be for- 
gotten ! yea! ere the poor earth be crusted that is heap- 
ed above him ! : — But thou, O Love, lendest thy ^wings of 
light, and man — man, a new creature, soars at once, be- 
yond the infection of his nature^ to revel in a newer, and 
brighter, and more cloudless state of existence ! 

I leaned upon the chaste and throbbing bosom of my 
own beloved. We were now beyond the tumult and 
the smoke of the crowded city — that living charnel-house ! 
where the poor and rich, the clothless beggar and tbe 
purpled lord, are massed together, one loathsome and 
jarring group ! No sound was stirring to break upon the 
awful stillndbs, save the fitful cracking of the whip, as 
our zealous coachman urged, o'er the dusty road, his jaded 
and lazy-trotting steeds. The clouds were gathering in 
sullen masses over the blue waste of heaven ; and the 
coy stars peeped tremulously forth, and, like the bashful 
inmates of a village school, drew back their sparkling 
eyes, as if astonished at their own boldness ; and dark- 
ness^--deep, utter, and invisible — was within the moving 
vehicle on whose cushioned seat we rested. « Celestina !" 
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I murmured in the depth of my passionate feelings, <<dea^ 
Celestina \** — and I pressed upon the beautiful and half- 
reluctant lips of her I loved, one pure, and burning, and 
impassioned kiss. 

A kiss! O delicate and fairy touch ! drum that singeth 
to the lip as if loath to break the speU that binds it while 
it listens ! soul breathed into sense, and shipping lust in 
smacks humid,^ like homeward pigs, ty the moisture of 
the very places whence they are risen ! Was it not through 
such conveyance that thou, whom Ketch hath collared with 
a necklace of pure and well-wrought hemp, didst first 
yield tnee to a love circled by bread and cheese, yet 
nurturing itself only upon want 1* Thou, for whom I have 
dipped into water the pen which once wrote thought in 
characters of fire, and wooed for these dull memoirs the 
heavy stories which my heart escheweth, that I might 
keep for ever untapped to thy remembrance that beer- 
cafik of paasinnntA romanco, wMoh I once dedicated to 
thee as to its spirit ! Oh !^-why— why— when my tale 
strays to Love, does my head run to thy distant grave, 
e?en as a hound runneth to his kennel ? Hung — ^rotted— 
forgotten by all. else— dissected, yea, to the last fibre from 
the visible creatien^ why dost thou come to me, to tickle 
and to pinch me t And thou — Rose ! dark slut of New* 
foundlaad ! thou whom I stripped of every hair, and com* 
passed with a cloak of divers colours ! why comest thou 
in this my hour of agony ? I fed thee not, as I have since 
fed — ^not as, in these days, with a plate of all juicy, and 
rich, and delicate meat, I feed one more beautiful, and not 
less quiet than thou wert ! Have I not girded myself with 
changes — changes, of fine linen, which make me warm 
in the chill of wmter, and ask if I myself am the same ? — 
And thou !— O sun — ^bed — ^grave — ^mysterious belly of the 
evanescent presenl— ye have a secret, and a curse,— and 



* Vid. Page 73 of this volume. 
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a spell, which makes my blood run and stand still at this 
hour ; but neither the Red Sea, nor the Black, nor that 
which is beneath the Black, hath a charm to exorcise the 
ghosts which ye can raise ! 

'' Oh, Celestina ! my own, kind love 1 what rapture 
hath Earth to give her children, like that when two fond 
hearts rend all the ties that hitherto have bound them, to 
cling together? Aloof frpm all the world, upon a wild, uid 
darik, and desolate ocean, to have no oar of safety but 
the one, bright, blissful hope, that buoys them uohurt upon 
the roanng surge*-to cliog together, as the gallowing 
clouds career it over them, and' the hoarse wind howls 
their dirge, and the sea-gull shrieks and flaps her wings 
sepulchral — and then — O then, to sink down, down the 
dark, and black, and bottomless abyss, locked in each 
other's dying struggles^ for ever and f<wr ever — O, my 
Celestina, is it not deUghtful ?" 

She shook-— —I felt it was emotion that made her trem- 
ble, and I pressed ber to my heart the nearer—-, and 
murmured in return <' Delightful !'^ 

^* Yes, my Celestina !" I continued, in the low, sup* 
pressed, hushed voice of passion— <' Yes, my. Celestina ! 
even we— cold, sel£sh men, for whom life hath no charm 
but the rough and uneven, the hot, the feverish, the harsh 
contention of ambition-— even we may feel, and know, 
and experience this enjoyment; but to woman-^her» 
whose days and hours are passed in the spells of a beau, 
tiful dream — ^visions, with whose bright and heaven- 
wrought creations, the dead, the slumbering realities of 
man's existence have no sympathy— to her, for whom the 
sordid desires, the low rivalries, and the petty deceits, 
that form the bulk of our occupations, have no attrac. 
tion—- to her, whose whole soul is wrapped in an elysian 
fancy, before which every thiog becomes nothing, and 
nothing puts on the dress and counterfeit of every thing — 
to her, whose mental fashionings are not the plain and 
intelligible workings of common sense, but like ghosts 
steeped in the clear sunbeams " 
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" lake what ?" 

" like ghosts steeped in the clear sunbeams, love— -as 
a tanner steeps his hides, dearest, — ^like ghosts steeped in 
the clear sonbeams, soaking when all else are dry, and 
seen when the star's inhabitants are hidden ! 

**8ucb«tt^ 
" Jit irtMme aremade of, and whofe iittit life 
*' U rooBded by a «^"— 

to her — whose is the actual and unsettled music of exist* 
ence, which passes through every part of her, and enfolds 
her as with a garment ; which gives life to her desires ; 
which creeps into its own bowels, and finds there all asto* 
nished at its presence, and musing o^ the means by which 
it entered ; — ^to her — ^it must he ecstasy, rapture, enthusi- 
asm! O, my Celestina ! " 

I was interrupted by the careless recklessness of the 
coachman, who, driving through a thick, and turbid, and 
troubled pool, which the pluvious showers had formed in 
the road, nearly upset and overturned the jiacre. 

Fiacre — ^Ixion, who bound to the wheel art doomed to 
roll and roil, amidst the writhing and suffering victims of 
this upper hell ;— mask of the coachless, that givest sem. 
blance of pride, and pomp, and power to many actors ; in 
whose fold the guilty and the bankrupt wrap their confu. 
sion, and escape from '* th' oppressor's wrong" ; Minia. 
ture and Pivot of the reverses and torturing changes of 
this sorry life, that seatest by turns, on four small cushions, 
the disease, the soundness, the wealth, the poverty, of the 
various ranks of men ! Mightiest of democrats ! that put- 
test on thy list of equality all ages and all ranks, life, the 
dead, freedom, slavery, the airs of the lord, and the sores 
of the beggar — bower and sponging-house combined ! 
Cradle of infancy, couch of the sick, bier of the dead ! 
In thee hath the mother stilled her fretful child, in thee 
hath the cripple eased his wearied limbs, in thee hath 
been carried to its little home " the new-born babe by 
21* 
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nuises averlaid." In thee hath the bridal train swept 
laughing and joyously by to the happy altar, and the 
funeral guests moved, in solemn and sad procession to the 
eternal grave, and the poor and comfortless debtor taken 
his last farewell of liberty, and his wealthy and luxurious 
creditor enjoyed the buoyant air. Now, thou bearest the 
gay, the laughing, the happy, whose dreams are but of 
bliss, and whose waking hours but of pleasure ; and now, 
the poor, the wretched, the miserable, whose visions are 
ever dark and ever dreary, gathering cloud after cloud, 
still thicker and still thicker, till they are pierced as by a 
spell, and through the opening rush, gloomier phantasies, 
and all is calm, and dark, and coibposed ! 

Oh, my Celestina ! is not this rapture a compensation— 
a full, entire compensation, for whole ages, aye, whole 
years of torment, and darkness, and despair ? M such a 
moment, what care we. though the storm and the whirl- 
wind roar without, and all is darkness within, and the 'pits 
of destruction yawn beneath our footsteps ? for to us 
there is a world ot happy and fairy thought, where Care 
conies not to canker the roses, nor Fear to mar ^e fair 
and beautiful prospects, and Sorrow hangs not her clouds 
upon the blue, blue skies. Feel you not all of this, my 
beloved f 

" Yes !" she murmured in reply ; and, as I clasped her 
to my heart of hearts, I felt that she trembled all over, 
with the same emotion which had already rendered her 
so inexpressibly dear to my affections. 

<< And you fear not, my love, the scorn, and tanntings, 
and revilings of the world ; nor the deep anxiety of a 
distracted father f nor the passionate sorro^ng of a 
doating mother ?" 

* "I have neither father, nor mother to fear; and as 
for my mistress — my — -" 

* Here the cannon of my inspiiatioQ being all discharged, I swab them oat, 
—and Jeremy* 8 himself again. * 
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<< Ififftress !<-^how ? — are you not Mr. De. La 7ruiipa'« 
dttigbter?" 
"No,tobe8ureIaVtr 

« No ? For God's sake then, who, what are you 1" 
'« His daughter's waiting maid." 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Oux Itfriv ours rlixof , ours xf^M^a, 
Out* oXXo tfutf^uXoxrov oW^v 6ff ^v^. 

Post. Ge. Onoii.— AtiXM. 

So, here is ibto work • thii aitAiI littte honey hiw been too. aueh for vm all. 
Qohb off with a man 1 

Jeal0ns Wift, 

A WAiTOO.iiAin i^l recoiled as from the hug of a 
bear. 

It was scHnetime before I recovered my speech, wUek 1 
did to use it^j^ invective against my— mw^es^ / my otsn, 
mpbehvedf O fie, fie! 

'* And so," I exclaimed, " I have been playing the fool 
all this time to win a servant- wench !" 

" To be sure you have !" replied my darling, in perfect 
good-humour — ^'^ And pray, what else did you expect to 
torn, Master Levis ? Was you such an ass, as to think a 
lady would stand, at a street door, to listen to such baby- 
talk as yours ? CeksHna ? heaverdy name f^^But what 
mre humble app^atian could match with beauties so dimne ! 
ha, ha, ha !— and a hdy to run away, at a minute's warn- 
ing, with a doU-faoe boy she knew nothing about but his 
name ! O, Lord, Lord ! you're a pretty lad to deal with 
the women !" — and she laughed till the carriage actually 
shook with her convulsions. I bit my nails in vexation. 
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'< And jrour iiame» I suppose, is not Celestina?" 

" No, to b^ sure it isn't ! I was christened Margaret, 
at your service, and am called Peggy for shortness." 

<< And the foreign accent in your vbibe^ which I mistook 
for Spanish, is ?" 

"Irish." 

" Hell and furies !--Coachman !" 

" Stop a bit !" she cried, bursting into a fit of laughter, 
while she drew me back to the seat, from which I had 
sprpng — " Don't make a greater fool of yourself! It's too 
late now ; let the man drive us through the first stage as 
you ordered, and we can part then if you like you 
know." . 

, " There was reason in what she urged : so I suffered 
myself to be quieted, and began to reflect on my con- 
duct. The girl, I found, was not so much to blame as 
myself: — ^My own vanity had deceived me ; and thinking I 
had seduced a gentle woman, I had carried off — a servant- 
wench. ", Spanish ambassador !" I muttered — •" a good 
joke indeed ! So .1 was to catch a fortune, and have caught 

—a Tartar ! ^Well^I may as well make the most of my 

bargain, sincp bargain it is :" — ^and resuming my good-hu- 
mour, I echoed her laugh. The girl commenced a new 
peal ; I echoed that : and so we both laughed and laughed, 
till we were tired of the sport. 

When we. had finished, I turned to the lady : — 

"And now Margaret — ^since Margaret you are — tell 
me how you managed to dupe me so easily ? Where got 
you your fine words, h^h !" 

" Fine ! they were no finer than your diamond ! — ^Hi^, 
haj ha ! that was a pretty trick, too !" 

"By heaven, Celes Margaret i I was honest 

there— I paid eleven guineas for the gem, whatever it 
was made of." 

" Then you paid dear enough for it, that's all. I was 
up to such tricks, and so took it to a jeweller's, and found 
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you oat. But as for my fine words,-^la ! I got them where 
I got my fine name — ^in the novels which my mistress^used 
to make me read to her every day :— -Ce2e«ftna? Hea- 
venly name P^ 

I retorted, « Ah, you girU are ever such deceivers f^---^ 
lieigho /" and again the carriage shook with our^ merri' 
ment. 

"One word more, Margaret. What was your motive 
in so readiiy consenting to el6pe with me ? Had you 
endeavofured to make me believe in your respectability, I 
might assign a motive without much difiiculty ; but, 
as you have made no secret of what you really are, 
I cannot, for the life of me, conceive what advantage you 
propose to yourself ftom a freak like this." 

" Why, I was tired of my place, and, as my month was 
up, and. my wages all settled, I was determined to try a 
little life, and I thought you would answer my bit of a 
purpose as well as a better man :— so here I am, Peggy 
PHeliiK at your service. Come, now, you mustn't get 
ii»d«— and all for nothing at all !" — and Miss Fhelin threw 
her amis about lAe with no timid pressure, and showed 
that her lips, at least, were heartily at my service. 

Though it was dark, I knew from memory that the girl 
was handsome ; and if her hands were not quite so soft 
as when they were lady's hands, still they were not hard or 
clumsy^; and then, he^r mind was not an ordinary mind ; 
and moreover, she was so good-natured !— ^nd fiirther- 
more, her voice was so sofl ! the softest Irish voice that 
I had ever heard, with just enough of the brogue to spice 
it agreeably ; and then, I was tiot quite twenty ! — ^and, all 

thirfgs donradered ^Iforgave her. What bad you done 

in a similar case, my youthful Reaider ? 

"Well, Peggy — ^we will kiss ai>d be reconciled, — and 
in good time I see ; for the coach has stopped, an d '■ ■ 
Hark ! what says ti^e driver ?" 
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'< The. first stage, your honour— ^jist eight miles frcmi 
LuQQun. Shall I put up, sir ?" ' 

^ Of course ! your horses cannot hold out all tlie 
night. What sort of an inn have we here V* 

" Och ! a very dacent inn, your honour." 

<< Drive up, then." 

As I handed my companion from the carriage, I thought 
she eyed her countryman M^ith rather more earnestness 
than was nece^ary. However, it might have been from 
a feeling of patriotism ; for the fellbw was handsome, 
and of most manly proportions. 

*< I hope vour honour will consider the horses, sir — 
the poor bastes have had a hard go of it, your honour"— 
(eight miles in two hours I) ** it'll be downright murder to 
Ue after drivm' 'em back agin to-night." 

^'In the devil's name, then, put them up. and yourself 
too ! I'll settle for the whole expense :— and here, I may 
as well pa3' you now ; — what is the fare ?" 

<< A guinea, your honour — ^and a moderate bit of a bill 
it is, too ! — but Dennis O'Dogherty isn't the lad to be 
after chating so cliver a gintleman, at all, at all 1" 

*< Well, Dennis, there it i»— ?and a crown for yourself, 
my good fellow." 

" Ah ! long life to your honour, foF a swate- ■ . '^ I 
turned to the house before he could finish ; but I heard the 
rascal add, in a lower tone—" fool of a gintlemai^!" A 
lesson from a hackney-coachman is as good as a lesson 
from a hackney-moralist. 

I did not dream, that night, of bridal processions, and 
ladies, and lobsters — ^for I had neither oysters nor poetry 
to digest; but, blest with a quiet . conscience, I slept «till 
some hours afler cock-crow. On awaking, I found that 
the ci'devant and soi-disant Celestina had quitted my pro- 
tection, taking my bundle with her own by way of keep, 
sake. Nor was that all ; — ^for,. determined to take time 
by the forelock, she had helped herself to my watch — 
the superb jewelled watch that my dear aunt had given 
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me. I Torily believe the lady would have left me nothing 
but the shirt on my back, so boundless was the affection 
she bad conceived for every thing connected with my 
pers(Hi ; but, luckily for my modesty, hjEEving found the - 
pillow uncomfortably low during the night, I had thrust 
under it all the clothes I had in use :— thus I saved my 
purse. Damning the girl with great sincerity, I began 
to dress myself; but such was my agitation, that I thrust 
my legs through the sleeves of my coat, and my arms 
tboogh the legs of my breeches ; so I damned the girl 
agaio,^— and then my coat,— ^and then my breeches, — ^ 
and then aM three together, — ^when I was able to put on 
my cklhes to my satis&ction. Having finished my toi- 
lette, and worked myself into a very becoming rage, I 
nidied down stairs to the bar-room. 

"Whciteis Aegirir 

'^The girl, air?" answered the frightened landlord. 

" Yes, damn it — ^the ^1 ! Where has she* gone to ?'' 

**What girt, sir?" 

"The girl that came with me, you scoundrel !" 

" 0, your wife, sir, you mean !" 

"D ■ n ? Yes^ my wife ! my any thing! Where 
is she, I ask you ?" 

" Gone off with the coachman, sir." 

" Gone off with the devil ! And why did you not stop 
them, you staring fool ?" 

"0 Lord, sir! I thought the gentleman knew, and so 

"And so, jackass! rascal! — ^What do you pretend to 
keep a house for, if you havn't your eyes about you ? — 
How long since they left? Speak ! quick! or FU— " 

"Good five hours, sir." 

"Five devils ! five thousand devils ! — Confound you all 

for a set of pickpockets ! Ill have you all strung up 

five hours ! O, what an ass !" * 

The man stared; and his wife stared; and the bar- 
maid stared ; and the stable-boy stared ;-^for they had all 
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collected at the noise I made. I believe they thought me 
mad. 

" What are you staring at, you fools 1 Did you never 
see a man in a passion before? — ^When does the stage, 
coach leave here for London, rascal 1" 

<< Not till the aflteimoon, sir." 

<< Hell and the devil ! Get me some breakfast." And 
I strode out into the road to cool myself. 

There is nothing better than a comfortable ^t of swear- 
ing to settle one's, passion, and sweeten the mind for le- 
flection : — ^it is like thiinder — the storm once over, the 
air is the purer for it. I sat down upon a large staae, 
and began to ponder the actions of the past evening. The 
first question that I asked myself was :— ^'< Do I know my 
own intentions ?" << No," was the ready answer. I had 
no need of questioning further :-^I had acted with my 
usual thoughtlessness. Now what were my intentions ? 
I reflected- a little longer, and came to the conclusion, 
that, as I had lefl London for nothing, I must return to it 

fpr something, and I flattered myself that all kinds of 

employments lay wtiting my pleasure, like the mistresses 
of the Grand Siguier, and I had only to throw the hand- 
kerchief to embrace which I pleased. 

Consider, Reader— I was very young,, very sanguine, 
and very ignorant of the world. 
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• CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tbe west yet 0mmera with eome atreaki of day : 
Now spun the latad traveller apace, 
To gain tke timely Ido* 

Maebetk. 

Tbe Wind l»lew as twad blown its last; 
The rattUag showers rose on the blast ; 

• * * 

The night drave on wi* stags an* ciatter. 
And aye the ale was growing better. 
The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord's iavgh was ready chonis : 
Tbe storm withoat might rair an* rustle, 
Tarn did na mind the stonn a whistle. 

rast 0*ShmU»r, 

1 8Houi<B have set out for London directly after break- 
fast ; \i\ii my host kept no horses, and I considered it un- 
meet for a maq of my purse to journey eight miles on foot. 

The proverb tells us " Delays are dangerous." They ' 
certainly are often important, as the reader may gather 
^rom what happened in my case. 

It was late in the afternoon, and when I was anxiously 
watching, from a window, for the coming of the London 
stage, that a storm, which had been brewing the whole 
day, broke forth with no common violence. Now, of all 
torments under heaven, defend me from a bad day at a' 
country inn. I love a storm as well as any body, when 
it comes at a proper time — ^that is to say, at any time 
Mrhen I have nothing else to do but to enjoy it — , and 
when I am posted in a proper place — ^videlicet, anyplace 
which is suited to such romantic contemplation : but, 
when one is anxious only to continue one's journey^ 
to be mewed up in a nasty inn — with a sanded flopr 
beneath one's feet instead of the smooth greed sward, 
and the dull road to gaze upon instead of the living 

VoL.L '22 
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ocean, and in an air perfumed with tobacco-smoke and 
brandy instead of the " fragrance of the grove" — ^it is 
enough to try the temper of an angel •> 

** How provoking !" I exclaimed, turning my back to 
the window. " ' 

" How lucky !" cried my landlord, rubbing his hands 
with delight. 

To a man in my mood this was no trifle. 

" Pray, Mr. Impertinence," said I, making my purse 
rattle in my pocket — " is this the way you treat those 
who spend money at your house ?" 

" Lord bless us !" exclaimed my host with affected hu- 
mility — though the rogue was evidently smothering a 
laugh — *' how wonderful hot you young gentlemen are ! 
John Spits is not the man to insult a gentleman who 
spends his money like a prince, not he, sir ! — ^Why, sir, I 
was only glad of the storm, may it please youj sir." 

" And what right have you to be glad, you scoundrel, 
when your guests are sorry ?" 

" O Lord, O Lord ! the gentleman's a mind to be wag- 
gish, la ! My guests and I, sir, are always of a different 
way of thinkin* ; theyr'e always for gittin' out, you see, 
sir, and Fm always for keepin' 'em in, — that's the differ- 
ence, sir ! and this storm's the very thing to drive folks 
to " The Bull"— couldn't any thing be luckier. Bless 
me, here comes some iiow !" — and, sure enough, the 
sound of wheels was heard, and presently a man and 
woman entered the room. 

The day had been so chilly as to render a fire indis- 
pensable. " Wont you and the lady, sir, draw nearer 
the fire ?" asked my host of the Bull, sedulously dusting 
a seat with his apron. 

* " Not so, brother sinner," answered the man, in a true 
nasal cant :" let us first praise the Lord for his goodness 

* Before the Reader raabty ventures to condemn what follows, let him tnm 
to the note on page 315 (infra):— I would not have my motives misconstmed, 
even for one moment. 

I hate, ffom my very heart, apologies of any kind ; but the age is in fault, not I. 
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to our blessed souls. What signifies a little heat to our 
. earthly bodies, when hell-fire and the bottomless pit of 
per.dition is y-aw-ning and g-a-p-ing beneath us to suck 
in our immortal souls ? O, dear sinners, my heart is 
bleeding for you ! — * Now is the accepted time' — make a 
godly peace with Jerusalem, while the harvest is yet un- 
reaped. Pray with me, blessed sinners ! that the Lord 
may avert his flaming wrath from all of us, and espe- 
cially from this here young man, who is now on the high 
road to damnation, following the lewd fashions and other 
cursed contrivances of the devil to lead precious souls 
into the burning lake of hell!" — and the fellow laid his 
hand on my collar to enforce his admonitions. This was 
a kind of behaviour to which I had not been accustomed ; 
so, pushing him aside, I dehberately turned my back upon 
him. 

" What animal is this ?" I asked of the landlord. 

"It's old Malachi Snubbs, the famous travelling 
preacher, sir," answered the landlord. 

" He's a madman !" I exclaimed. 

" He's a travelling preacher," said the landlord ; and 
muttering something about " no money" and " oceans of 
prayers and groans," my host of the Bull called to his 
wife ; — ^^ Mrs. Spits ! Mrs. Spits, I say ! — Here, Mrs, 
Spits, help the lady off with her cloak and bonnet." 

" Stop, sister Spits,** whined tho preacher ; " What are 
the things of this world to the sweet and comfortable 
drawings out of the spirit 1 It is better for her to go to 
heaven withJier cloak and bonnet on, than to hell without 
them." 

But sister Spits had already relieved the female of her 
wet apparel, and a person was thus revealed that made 
me start with amazemejit. 

The preacher himself was a man of the mo^t vulgar 
description. His figure was diminutive, flat, and shape- 
less-^with the shoulders so high as almost to touch the 
cars. As for the head — ^if the Header will purchase a 
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modente-siaed coccMunot, and hold it in a transverse 
direction, with the apots which children call the mamkeifM 
face turned towards him, he will be able to form a pret^ 
good idea of its proportions and physiognomical beauty. 
M<»«over— 4o the picture thus presented, let hitn add a 
complexion spotted with innumerable freckles, and a 
scalp thinly plastered with carrot-colonred hair, and he 
will have before him the godly presence of brother Ma- 
lachi Snubbs, itinerant preacher of thiB word for the 
whole of England. Seeing the man such as I have de- 
scribed him, I naturally concluded his companion would 
prove a bird of the same feather ; instead of which^ my eyes 
rested on a lady of the most striking appearance. 

She was dressed with that affected contempt of orna- 
luent which marked the sect to which she, doubtless, be- 
longed. Her figure was tall and commanding, and, 
though not youthful, might well be termed handsome. 
Her countenance, more remarkable for thp character 
than the regularity of its features, wore now a pensiveness 
of expression, amounting almost to melancholy, that har- 
monized well with its extreme paleness, and the simplicity 
with which»tbe dark hair was parted on her queenly fore- 
head. But my highest praise is given to her person, 
when I say it was distinguished for that indescribabLe some- 
thing, which, with me, is better than any beauty ,-^^1 mean, 
that air which had marked her the lady under any circum- 
stances. It is probable that the ^preacher's distrusting 
vulgarity added, in no small degree, to this attractiveness 
in the female. 

I was musing upon the singularity of her situation, 
when I felt myself rudely grasped by the arm. I turned, 
and confronted brother Malachi Snubbs. 

' < Sinner !" said the fellow, ^* do you know you are nigh 
unto the devil ?" 

" Verily, I believe that I am, brother Snubbs," I an- 
swered, mimicking his bagpipe utterance—" I pray you. 
therefore, let me get further off." 
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" Wretched sinner ?" exclaimed the preacher, releasing 
my arm in order to assume that most evangelical of atti- 
tudes which schoolboys term bending the craby while his 
eyes rolled till the whites (which, by the by, were of a 
duck-egg colour) only were apparent — " Wretched sin- 
ner! treat not lightly the Lord's servants! But, 

blessed be his name, I have a heart to suffer for the sanc- 
tlfication of dear wandering sinners !" — then, permitting 
his little body to spring forward to its former position, he 
asked me, " Do you know any thing about the new birth? 
Haven't you a desire to be born again ?" 

" Thank you, brother Snubbs, I would rather not give 
my mother that trouble." The little man opened his 
little eyes in awful horrour. 

" I perceive," said he, " you're in the broad road to 
hell— and if you die in this state you'll be damned." 

I laughed in his face, and telling him if I were in tho 
road he sp«ke of, I should take care to travel in better 
company, lefl the room, with the double purpose of avoid. 
ing his exhortations, and observing the state of the wea- 
ther. 

Scarcely had I touched the sill, when a coach -and. four 
drove up. At once the whole house was in commotion : 
-^The landlord bounced past me, as though he were shot 
from a mortar ; the landlady folIowed*with equal celerity ; 
the bar-maid thrust her head from the kitchen window ; 
the stable-boy came running from the stalls; and the 
stable-boy's two little dogs capered about their master's 
heels, acting wdl their part in tho excitement. 

"Mrs. Spits !— Sally !— Bob ! Bob !" bellowed the land- 
lord, at the highest pitch of his lungs, though his wife, 
and the bar-maid, and the stable-boy were all within whis- 
per-reach — " Mrs. Spits ! here's more company ! — Bob ? 
Bob !" 

"Bob ! Bob I" echoed Mrs. Spits. * 

"Bob! Bob!" re- echoed the bar-maid. And the very 
curs yelped "bob? bob!" while poor Bob himself, half 
22* 
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distracted, took satUfectim on the kst eqpeakers by muA^ 
ing them lingg»ing to the staWe— where, I am sonry to te- 
hte it, they (out of puie fiqpite) yelped " bob 1 bob !'* still 
louder than before. 

What a fine thit^ — thought I— to lide in one's 

coach!— 

The door was qpened ; and a gentleman sprang Gtom 
the carriage. 

«<Babr' shouted the landl<Mrd, whose bare head seemed 
to regaid the storm no more than the storm regarded it— * 
*^ Bob ! tend to the hoi8es,-«-Of eourse the gentleman will 
staydttight?" 

** Noi" answered the gentleman, m avoice that reminded 
me of my uncle Timothy's ; **I shall stay only till the 
storm is abated.'* 

<< Then, Sir, allow me to say, you must stay all night. 
Jebn Spits has lived long enough, thank God, to know 
what the weather is ; and the almanac says, fbr this very 
day"-^«iind sir, for this very day ! — " Very stormy — ^much 
wind and raia*-^acGompanied with great devastation. To- 
morrow makes all clear again"." 

" An^ew," said the gentlenian to one of his servants, 
<'yott will see that the horses are hot unharnessed, — ^I shall 
Start, again in l^alf-an-hour, at the latest." So saying he 
entered the house. • 

I £rilowed him, after observing that our landlord, for 
s^[ne purpose best known to himself, bent his course 
to die stable. 

I expected ttubt the Reverend Mr. Snubbs would open 
upon Ae stranger as he had done upon me ; but the little 
man coatented himself with staring — checked, as I im- 
agined, by a something in the appearance of the game 
whioh warned him that the. scent toight prove a false one. 
As the stranger in question is so far fortunate as to 
figure in these memoirs in quality of a near connexion 
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of the hero, he merits an especial naU in our gallery of 
poirtiaitfl. 

He was a man such as, under any circumstances^ I 
should have singled from the crowd— -being remarkable 
for that peculiar air, which the exijuisites of our modem 
literature (who, like their counterparts the axqpuaites in 
fashionable life, display their superiority over the vulgar 
by a contempt for their native language) are wont to term 
dislxngui. Now this peculiar mein is of two kinds z-'-one , 
the result of a long acquaintance with polite society ; the 
other, the gift of nature alone. The former consists 
in that dignified composure of the manner, and that 
settle quietude of the features* which are rarely shown 
but by the true gentleman ; the latter I have seen and 
admired in a common artizan. Both these kinds were 
united in our stranger, and served as heralds to announce 
his quality. In person he was much above t^e common 
height of men ; but well proportioned, and exceedingly 
graceful. His features, though regular, were more re- 
markable for manliness than beauty, and were lighted 
by that character of refinement, wherewith EdwcatioB 
never fails to stamp even the meanest of countenances-— 
>vhen Nature has done her part, and not been toomggardly 
of gifb to the intellect. Hie forehead resembled ray 
uncle Tifflo&y's, saving that it was more youthful and 
sliglitly prominent over either eye. The eyes were beau* 
tifully formed, of a dark grey colour, and melancholy in 
their habitual expression ; the eyebrows full and regular, 
but with the slightest possible arch. The nose was per- 
fect as that of a Grecian statue. The mouth was mus- 
cular and well defined, with no fixed character that I 
could then discover— except a shade of settled melancholy 
might so be called. And lastly, the complexion was as 
pale as it could possibly be without having the appear, 
ance of ill health. 

Altogether his person struck me as the most interesting 
( had ever beheld, and I looked from him upon the lady. 
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and from the lady upon him, admiring, again and again, 
the chance which had thrown together two persons so 
excellently matched. 

As for the gentleman himself— he had no eyes tut for 
the preacher's heautl^l companion : the preacher's com- 
panion seemed wrapped in some sombre meditation ; and 
the preacher appeared studying the interior of the gen- 
tleman's breast, through the refracting telescope of the 
gentleman's countenance. 

Suddenly the holy man arose, and approaching the 
stranger till he had brought his head close to the latter's 
elbow, thrust forth his hand as if to grasp him ; but in- 
stantly he drew it back, retreated slowly to his former 
station, and reseated himself m evident perplexity. Again 
his eyes sought the stranger's countenance. He studied 
it for a moment, shook his cocoa-head in self-satisfaction, 
and again jipproaching the elbow of the stranger, ven- 
tured to insert a finger in one of the buttonholes of his 
coat. The stranger turned, looked down upon the little 
animal, and gently asked it what it wanted. The Revd. 
Mr. Snubbs was elated at a reception so different from^ 
what he evidently had expected ; — ^he brought his little 
body round till it directly fronted the stranger's towering 
person, and, inserting another finger in another button- 
hole, rose upon his tiptoes, threw up his monkey eyes, 
and began: — 

" Brother sinner !" said Mr. Snubbs^ 

" How ?" said the stranger. 

" Do you not hunger af\er the word ?" said Mr. Snubbs. 

" What do you mean ?" said the stranger. 

" Have you never felt within you the sweet drawings 
out of the spirit ?" said Mr» Snubbs,— " the dawnings of 
a new hope unto ?" 

<< Are you mad ?" said the stranger, relieving himself 
of the preacher's grasp. 

"Mad!" said Mr. Snubbs, — *<no, poor. sinner! I am 
a feeble instrument in the hands of the Lord to check 
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the backaUdiDgs of {iredoofl souls. Have you ever felt 
that you were born again ?" 

<< This, siTy'' said the stranger, seriously, yet with mild-^ 
ness, " is neither a time nor a place for suck subjects." 

'< O !*' said Mr. Snubbs, *^ check not the glorious work ! 
yoar heart is in a seeking way*— now is the time •*-!" 

" Be sOent, sir !" said the stranger, " I am not disposed 
to listen to your blasphemy." 

<'But— " saidMr. Snubbs. 

** I will hare it so !" said the stranger sternly — and the 
Rev. Malachi Snubbs sat down, completely crest-ftdlen. 

I was astonished. «The devil's in it," thought I, <<if I 
don't assume .this same dignity myself, since it is so ef- 
fectual over the vulgar !" 

Scarcely had I formed the resolution, when our land- 
lord entered — his hair dripping like a wet mop, but his 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. I drew him aside. '*'Mr. 
Landlord," said I, in a manner which was meant to mark 
the vast difference between Jeremy Levis, Gentleman, 
and John Spits, Tavern-keeper, *^ who is that tall gentle- 
man V* Mr. Spits stared with undisguised amaze- 
ment ; but, quickly screwing his features into that pecu- 
liar expression, which is often assumed as a polite method 
of telliog one how gladly we would laugh at him, did not 
good-manners— or fear-— forbid, he begged to know, with 
all the innocence imaginable, ^* What tall gentleman" I 
meant. 

^ The one that arrived a few minutes since. There ! 
him that is leaning on the mantle piece." 

« O sir !-^yes— yes, I see now. Lord bless you, sir ! 
how should I know ?" 

<< Come, come, Mr. Spits ! this affected ignorance will 
not answer with me, sir. What did you learn, m the 
stable, about him 1" 

"Stable?" 

^* Yes— stable.'' 
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<< Stable !*^^ Lord, O Lord*! as if a man could learn 
of the horses what their master's name was !^ — Stable !" — 
and the rascal, thrusting his tongue into his cheek, and 
plunging his hands to the bottom of his breeches' pockets, 
was moving off with all possible coolness. 

"Stop sir!" said I, "I insist upon your answering 



me 



t" 



" But—" said Mr. Spits. 

" But I insist upon it !" said I, sternly, "/«ot7Z Tiave it 

sor 

" Then you must ask the horses yourself, sir,*' said 
Mr. Spits. 

The devil ! this was another kind of result from what 
I had expected. " Hum !" I exclaimed, half-aloud, " airs 

of dignity will never do for me, I perceive. ^I know 

what will do, though !" — and springing after my host of 
the Bull, I drew him back by the collar. 

" Look ye, Mr. Spits !" said I, drawing my purse from 
my pocket, "you see this purse? — Well ! — you see the 
hand that holds it T Now sir, tell me, instantly, who that 
gentleman is, or I'll quit your house this afternoon, though 
the storm should double its violence, — and, moreover, will 
box your knave's-ears so soundly, that for a week to come 
you ehall £Qxt<iy your <tinaer-bell has taken lodgings in 
them." 

This mode ol proceeding was certainly the very re- 
verse of dignity ; but it had the effect I wished ; for Mr. 
Spits, either frightened by my threat, or soothed by the 
charms of my gold, became pliable at once. 

" Lord bless you, sir ! I hope Mr. Levis is not angry ? 
It was all a joke, sir ! — all a joke — ^as true as my name 
is John Spits, sign of the Bull.". 

«* Yes, but, Mr. John Spits, sign of the Bull, you are 
not to learn, I presume, that your jokes are never to be 
cracked upon your guests." 

" That's true, sir — ^very true, indeed ! So I'll just tell 
you all about it ; for, allow me to say, John Spits is not 
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the miui to ofiend such a generous gentleman as Mr. 
Levis, — not he indeed, sir ! Well, you must know, sir, 
that that tall gentleman, he that is leaning upon the man- 
tie-piece there, the one your honour was asking the horse 
about. — ^I beg your pardon, sir ; I didn't mean to offend, 
upon my honour, — ^that gentleman is Sir Jeemes Mait- • 
land. Baronet. He's as rich as a Jbw, as grave as a 
Turk, as proud as Beelzebub, and as amiable as Gabriel. 
He lost his wife, poor gentleman, on his wedding-night, 
and has never been seen to smile since, — ^and I don't 
wonder at it, at all ; for howsomever a man might forgit 
his wife after living with her as many years as I have with 
my old woman there, — though, for that matter-*-though I 
say it that should not say it — ^Kate Spits is as tidy a house- 
keeper ^" 

" Pray, let your old woman alone, Mr. Spits. What 
else do you. know about that gentleman? Come, be 
quick!" 

*'0 Lord, OLord! don't be impatient, sir! — a great 
deal, upon. my honour, — as you shall hear. Hem! We 
were speaking about — that tall gentleman — that is Ican^ 

ing upon " 

" Confound your impudence, you scoundrel ! — Get out 
of my way !" — and, vexed at my own folly, I joined the 
party at the other end of the room, while the knavish 
landlord followed me closely, that I might have the 
benefit of his giggling. 

The moment we approached, I obsierved the lady whis- 
per her companion ; whereupon, the Revd. Mr. Snubbs 
asked brother Spits if he could accommodate them with 
another apartment. 

" No," answered brother Spits," none but a bed cham- 
ber ; and that has no fire in it." 

"Landlord," said the baronet, "you surely have a 
parlour? This is not a fit place for a lady, or even for a 
gentlemsui, to sit in." 
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"Yes, sir— very true/' a&wered my host of tbe Bidl, 
bowing profoundly,— << very true indeed, sir * I have two 
paifours at your honour^s service ; bat, very unluebily^ I 
bad all my grates, except this here, tafeien down t'otker 
day to set them differendy,-^fer diey were deucedly 
smoky. But I should have had them up by this time, if 
I'd have guessed it^as goin' to be such a cdd dky ; for 
my almanac— *wll!eh, allow me to say, sir, I shall believe 
for the rest of my born days — says nothing at all about its 
being cold ;— I can't account for it-^< l^ery stormf * " 

" But, brother Spits, since it pleaseth the Lord that die 
storm should not abate, you will provide a bed-cham- 
her for me and my wife ; for I shall stay all night/' 

At the name of tnfe the baronet absolutely started : fi>r 
myself, I looked from Mrs. Snubbs to Mr. Snubbs, and 
from Mr. Snubbs to Mrs. Snubbs, in utter amazement : 
even the loquacious Mr. Spits was speechless ; . and the 
taciturn Mrs. Spits muttered, audibly, " Did ever any 
body hear the like !" My host of the Bull was the first 
to recover. 

« Yes.— Wife ?— hurii !— ha !— iw/e ?— Yes, yes. Mrs. 
Spits ! — O, you're here ! — ^Katey, my dear, prepare the 
bed in No. 3." 

The lady-^fbr lady she certainly was, notwithstanding 
the name of" Snubbs" — ^The lady was evidently distressed 
by our rude notice of her situation ; and her husband, I 
believe, was about to make matters worse by preach- 
ing, when the baroilet turned the subject, by telling the 
landlord, that as the storm seemed rather to increase be 
should stay all night, provided accommodation could be 
had for himself and servants. 

'< Accommodation ?" cried Mr. Spits in ecstacy, "0 
Lord, O Lord ! I've plenty of room for your honour's 
servants, I'll warrant you, sir ; and, allow me to say, sir, 
if there isn't any room, I'll make room. — ^Mrs. Spits ! Mrs. 
Spits!— O, I forgit, you're at No. 3.— Sally ! Sal-ly!— 
Here, you wench ; see that all's right in No. 1. 'Very 
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j/orn^ — tmicA wind and t^ain* — I told your honour you 
would stay all night ; for what says the almanac ? — 
< accompanied with devaatation^ — ^I shall believe in those 
almanacs as long as I live." 

— ^I am half resolved to stay al80^-H?aid I, to myself;-^ 
I see no reason why I should travel in such weather.— 
1 arose, and looked from the window. The storm was 
tremendous. I reflected that, even were I in London, I 
could do nothing that evening, and should be condemned 
to yawn through the listless hours in some tavern, where, 
if the accommodations should prove somewhat better 
than at the Bull, the company might not be )bis good ; 
while, on the contrary, by remaining where I was, I 
should certainly pass my time in a society that pleased 
me, and, moreover, should escape the fit of iII-humotR' 
which would probably be the consequence of travelling 
eight miles in a storm. 

<< Landlord," said I, aloud, <<I think I shall remain 
with you till thd morrow ; the weather's too bad for tra- 
velling. Of course I retain my room ?" 

" O, certainly, sir ! certainly I" cried Mr. Spits, rubbing 
his hands in the ecstasy of his joy, — *^ Why this is capital ! 
it's an ill wind, indeed, that blows no body good 1" He 
then added, with ludicrous importance, '^Well, gentle- 
men, I'm sorry I can't give you a more decent room to 
Bit in ; but you must make out as you can — just as you 
can, gentlemen. I'll knock up a glorious supper in two 
or three hours ; and, allow me to say, gentlemen, we 
shall pass a very merry evening— or my name is not 

John Spits, sign of the Bull. Katey, my dear ! a'u't 

you most done there in No. 3 ?" — and, repeating his alma- 
nac prediction^ the consequential Mr. Spits marched into 
his kitchen to instruct the cook in the important rule of 
the Multiplication of Fractions. 

I shall pass over the time intervening between this and 
the supper (which our host furnished at the early hour of 
seven) ; since the conversation which made that time 
Vol. I- 23 
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0lide away so insensibly to me, would prove but dull to 
my reader, deprived as he is of tbe real presence of the 
speakers. The baronet showed himself possessed of 
rare talents, both from nature and education. His lan- 
guage was highly figurative; indeed, so singularly em- 
bellished for ordinary converse, as to elicit from Ihe silent 
Mrs. Spits the half-whispered remark — ^< Why, husband, 
he talks jist like a book P The preacher's beautiM wife 
(-—I hate to call her Mrs. Suubbs — ) spoke but little; 
yet that little gave glimps€fs of a mind well-cultivated, 
and, joined to a voice uncommonly sweet and polished, 
served to confirm me in my suspicion that all was not 
right in her present situation. She was evidently labour- 
ing under a restraint, either from an excessive timidity, 
or from die consciousness of being an object of particular 
remark. She seldom raised her ejes; but, when she 
did, and found either the baronet's or mine fixed upon 
her, she would instantly cast them down, while a mo- 
mentary blush, succeeded by more than her usual pale- 
ness, would betray a distress of mind far from trifling. I 
observed that the baronet's feelings as a gentleman 
strongly eontended with his curiosity and admiration as a 
man ; but the latter invariably gained the ascendency, 
and his eyes would revert to the object of their study 
with an intenseness of ej^ression it was difficult to inter- 
pret Indeed, once or twice I observed them fill with 
tears ; while a slight convulsion in the muscles of the 
face betrayed an endeavour to repress some hidden feel- 
lag, which, though it might not struggle into lights would, 
in spite of him, announce its existence by the very pangs 
it cost him to conceal it. As for poor Malachi, he made 
several attempts at exhortation ; but, encountering each 
time the steady eye of the baronet, he invariably became 
confused, and at length desisted altogether. Our jolly 
host, however, prated almost incessantly; and always 
with that absurd mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, 
impudence and politeness, which lefl us in doubt whether 
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ihe knave or the fool was moft fMredominant in his com* 
position. Wlien I saw him mingle among his guests with 
80 much assurance, and prepare to take his part in the 
conversation, as though he were an equal, I more than 
half suspected that the story of the grates was a mere false* 
hood, invented hj Mr. John Spits for the purpose of con* 
6aing us together to the same room, so that he might hare 
an o[^ortunity of indulging his loquaciousness as well as 
his fondness for the society of his betters. I was sur* 
prised that the baronet did not silence him; for helwiil 
appeared, at first, somewhat disgusted with the fellow's 
familiarity. As for myself, I was too much amused by 
my host's oddities to quarrel with his arrangements. 

The board was spread, and we were about to sit down 
to sapper, wheal the clattering of horses' hoofs came 
sounding up the ian-yard. Presently a rough voice, that 
completely drowned the roaring of the storm, bawled at 
the door, « Hullo, within there! — Ostler! Landlord!*^ 
Are you all drunk, and be-damned to yout" — and a 
shower of blows upon the door, inflicted by some heavier 
instrumeirt than the butt-end of a horsewhip, succeeded 
to this courteous summons. Mr. Snubbs raised his eyes 
and groaned — in pious horrour, I suppose, of the wretdl 
whom a little detention in the rain could provoke to swear ; 
while our host prepared to answer the call — prepared I 
say, for Mr. John Spits, in order to show us he was not 
unacquainted with the forms of polite socie^, fancied i| 
incumbent upon him to apologize for leaving our com- 
pany to attend to his duty. While he was acting this 
foolery, we heard the same voice without say : — « Here, 
Sergeant Splint, hold my horse till I see what's the matter 
with this infernal houses I believe the people here are 

all dead or drunk." << Or both," added another voice, 

which sounded as if it were squeezing its way through n 
mouthful of pudding. 

Mr. Spits, now seeing there was no time to be lost, 
broke off bis mummery, and ran across the room, 
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bawling :— « Bob ! — excuse me, gentlemen — Bob ! Bob ! 
■■ ■ coming, sir ! — You Bob, I say ! wbat the devil are 
you at?" The door, just as he reached it, flew open, 
and knocked him flat upon his back. A tall man, in a 
military dress, entered the room with a naked sword in 
Ills hand. 

" What the devil are you V he asked, kicking the un- 
fortunate Spits — as you may have seen a beggar in the 
streets kick a folded paper before venturing to pick 
it up. 

<*John Spits," answered the prostrate landlord, in a 
voice half doleful, half comical, — "John Spits, sir, sign 
of the Bull. — Katey, my dear, lift me up P 

♦<0, you are, heh!" said the soldier, — "No wonder, 
Aien, you humble yourself so, after keeping one of his 
majesty's sroldiers waiting so long in the rain, and knock- 
ing for admittance with the pommel of his sword till iVa 

almost bent double, Damn you, I've a good mind to 

pommel your old carcass till it's almost bent double, you 
stupid dolt! — Get up, you son of a b — J"— and, these 
last words being enforced by a smart blow with the flat 
of the sword, Mr. Spits sprang up, without the aid of 
Katey, and bolted through tiie open door, rubbing him. 
self with no small concern. 

The soldier laughed, and sheathed his sword: th^i, 
looking up for the first time, and perceiving a lady near 
ftim, he removed his cap, and bowing not ungracefully, 
said, " Madam, I ask your pardon for ray rudeness ; I assure 
you I was not aware of a lady's being present when I 
spoke so unguardedly ; — ^and your's also, gentlemen,** he 
added, turning to us. " I was so kindled b/ passion when 
I entered the room, that I saw nothing before me but that 
rascally landlord. Indeed, it's enough to make a man 
angry to be kept standing in the rain, drenched to the 
skin as I am, and be forced to shout till he's hoarse, b^ 
fore he can make himself heard.'* 
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Hie bmaIj fhudui^sNi of thii ^<dog7 pleased ererj 
bod^ present but Maladii Snubbe, who, af^oachiug the 
soldi^, said to hm Yery graYelj, ^' Sisner I if you don't 
b»aTe off awearing, you'll send your soul to hell.'^ Tbe 
soldier started, and was evidently about to make some 
asg^ reply ; but the baronet checked him, by glancing 
his eye from the preai^her to tiie lady in a manner that 
intimated some connexion to exist between the two* Be. 
sides — the peculiar personal appearance of the Reverend 
Mr. Snubbs must have fully announced his character. 
The soldi^ then calmly seated himself, unbudded his 
sword, laid it across his knee% and drawing bis handker* 
chief from his pocket, looked sternly in the face of Mr. 
Snubbs (who diowed certain symptoms of terrour at 
these mysterious preparations) : — << Look ye, sir," said 
h^ — ^ I have made what I conceive to be an ample oo- 
logy for any language that may have been offensive to tiiis 
company* As for my guilt in swearing, it rests neither 
with you, nor with any other man, to pronounce sentence 
upon it ; — I diall settle that with God and my own con- 
science."— -And be began to wipe with great care, the 
water from the seabbard of his sword. << But iNrother— " 
said Mr. Snubbs. Here, fortunately, the landlord entered, 
followed by Seq^eant Splint, a man nearly as tall as his 
comrade. << Come, gentlemen," said our oddity of a host, 
** sit down — ^make yourselves at home — perfectly at lM>me, 
gentlemen ; the supper — allow me to say-— is very anxious 
to be ett — and I would'nt have you mortify the poor tUng 
for worlds. Here, Mrs. Spits ! — 0, you are here ! — Katey, 
my dear, bring two more plates, with knives and forks, for 
these gentlemen. — Very shrmg — accompanied wiik greai'-^ 
Make haste, Kaley!" 

The i^ates were brought, and we sat down in great 
good humour, while our landlord, whose impudence did 
aeA carry him so far as to eat with his guests, waited to 
serve us. Tbe harmony of the feast was near being in» 
teirupted, however, by the sergeant's remarking to his 

23* 
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brother soldief, while he twisted an iBHnense sliee of ham 
between his grinders by way of certificate that tite sentiment 
came from his heart— or, rather, his stomach-^which is the 
same thing with some people, ** How devilish lucky it was 
we got here when we did, heh Rattle ! Carse me if I care 
a farthing for my outward man, now I've got sucb a com- 
fortable lining for the inward I'' • 

*^ Sinner !" cried the preacher, suspending his operations 
— without however quitting the instruments, « do you know 
what place you'll go to, if you swear so ?" 

"You know best, I dare say,", said the sergeant carefulij 
dividing another portion of the ham, — <^ I'm not so familiar 
with the keeper." 

« You'll be damn'd !" said the preacher. 

*^ I'll be damned if I shall," coolly answered the sergeant ? 
— and the ham was deposited between his jaws. 

His brother soldier turned upon him with great stern- 
ness. « Sergeant Splint !" said he, " You observe " 
(glancing his eye to the lady,) — *^you are to keep your 
oaths and jests for another time and place.'' The ser- 
geant manifested not the least uneasiness at this rebuke, 
but proceeded to grind with great deliberation. When he 
had finished, "Just as" — he half grunted, half snufflecl— 
(then watting till the masticated morsel had worked its way 
through the oesophagus) — " you please. You are my supe- 
rior officer, Lieutenant Rattle, and I suppose I must obey 
you here as elsewhere ; though it's dev — rather hard, I 

mean, to Mr. Parson, I'll troubled you for a bit of that 

chicken." 

The dryness of sergeant Splint was irresistible, and 
combined with his {peculiarity of voice — which I now per- 
ceived was owing to a hare-lip — completely overeet the 
•gravity of the wh<^e table, — excepting, as before, the Revd. 
Malachi Snubbs. This last gentleman would probably 
have regaled us with an exhortation on our levity ; but 
the baronet took up the discourse, and effectually silenced 
4iim. 
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**Postquain exempta ftmea- epulis ^--^diftt id to say, 
when we had risen from the table, <^ Now, genttemeu,'' 
said our host, <* I have a very particular favour to ask of 
you." Perceiving we were ail attentive, he drew himseif 
up, stretched out his right arm to its fullest extent, then , 
slowly flexing it, spread the hand upon his chest, and with 
great solemnity continued :--^" It is, gentlemen — allow me 
to say — it is, gentlemen — a very odd sort of a request in- 
deed. You must know, sometime ago a traveller left by 
mistake here a very funny book, with the funniest name 
you ever beard in your lives — ^Don Quick— Qvick-—^ 
Quix — something, or other — My wife here, Mrs. Spits, 
has it, and '11 show it to any gentleman that wants to see 
it ; for she's a good-natured sort of a body, though I say it 
that shouldn't say it, and '11 show any thing she's got ;•-** 
Katey, my dear, you'll remember to let any of these 
gentlemen see it. It's all about giants, and 'chanters, 
and damseli, and Lord knows what all. Well — ^you se« 
— O Lord, O- Lord ! don't be impatient, gentlemen — allow 
me to say — Well, you see I read in this book about a gen^ 
tleman that kept an inn just like the Bull here, — and he 
had a bag; ^ich a traveller had left, full of the most 
wonderful papers, which I think they called manscrips: 
Well ! one night, when the company were sitting round 
the fire, just as we are here, and the storm was bellowing 
like a great bullcalf, and the rain was tumbling down 
whole tubs full, and the thunder roaring, and the light- 
nifig' flashing so as almost to blind a man,--^just as thd 
almanac says — ^vet^ stormy — much wind and rain — ac- 
cwnpemied with great devastation* — Well, on this stormy, 
thundering night, the gentleman that kept the inn ■ ■ * 
Katey, my dear, get more behind ; it isn't respectable — 
brought in ono of these huge manscrips, and read out 
of it one of the best stories I ever heard in my born days. 
Now — " Here Mr. Spits paused, with all the gravity of a 
ivtdge, when summing up an argument. << Now, what I've 
gotuto Btjf geiltlemen, is this" (bowing 16 die eompany},— ^ 
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« «Uow m^ to 4Ay> gentlemen ; — I.thiak U wopld be a good 
plan, aa it'a stonning so hard, juat as my almaDac said it 
woidd*-^ and as its too early to go to bed, and we bare no* 
tUag te dO) diat we should tdi stories* I haven't any man- 
serip^ to be sure ; but we can tell them oat of oor heads ; 
that will do jipst as well, I'm sure— just as well, O ! we'll 
pass a glorious evening — or my name isn't John Spits, sign 
of the BuU," 

This long-winded proposal, which the farcical soleminity 
of our host's manner rendered very amusing, was received 
with iqj>(Jause by the lieutenant and myself. Sf^nt said 
he would **hear a story, and tell one too, with any man ;" 
but Mr. Snabbs declared it was << all a device of the 
devil, and'' he would <'not stay to listen to** our << filthy 
Ues."....,..<< Then you may leave the room," said the ser. 
geant. Here the lady drew her monkey-faced companion 
aside, and whispered something ; while, by the earnestness 
of her manner, she seemed to be expostulating with him. 
The consequence was that Mr. Snubbs resumed his seat in 
silence. 

This matter being settled, the landlord turned to the baro- 
ns and begged to know his opinion : whereupon, Sir James 
declared, dk$t he not only assented to the proposal, bat 
should be happy to contribute, himself, to the evening's en- 
tertainment Our host was in an ecstasy : he forgot hia 
ceremony :—<^ Glorious !" he cried, rubbing his hands, 
<< I'll have the table cleared off in an instant ;^-we shall have a 
j(^ly time of it, in ^ite of the storm, as sure as my naiie is 
John Spits, sign of the Bull! Here, Mrs. Spits— Sal-4y !— 
clear away, you wench, — Lord, O Lord ! what a time we 
shall have!" 

The table was removed ; and our host, returning, seated 
himself in the midst of us with an impudence that made 
us stare,— though we took no further notice of it, finding 
our account in this Saturnalian Jicense. *< Geutlemen," 
be said, spreading apart his snort bandy legs, and resting 
a hHge band Hpon each knes,-^'^ allow me to sa/-'-jgear 
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tiemen before trc begin** — (bere I overheard the sergeant 
matter something about apples and ttcimmtng) — ** before 
we begin with these tales of ours — allow me to say— 
I have two properpositions to make, uhich will be of some 
service, or my bull has no horns — I mean my painted 
Bull.** Here the speaker paused, as if for any objection 
that might be offered ; but, bearing none, he contiDued,-^-* 
prefacing with three oratorical 'hems that amused me,—* 
*• Well then, gentlemen, the first properposition— " 
* ** Is to face the company, and not the fire, when you're 
speaking," said the sergeant. 

" Thank you, sir," said Mr. Spits, no more discomposed 
than the sergeant himself might have been under a similar 
rebuke, and whecfling himself round, without altering the 
position of his legs and hands, so that his back was to the 
lady and his face to the baronet. << The first : — ^that in 
our stories there shall be nothing made up about ghosts, 
and witches, and 'chanters, and such like stuff, but all 
shall be out of our own heads ; — I mean, we shall t«ll 
something that really happened and is as true as gospel. 
And the second is : — that I — allow me to say, gentle* 
men, — ^for my name is John Spits, sign of the Bull, and I 
would'nt like to loee my name for modesty, like some 
impudent fellars that I know of, that go about the country 
preaching, and God knows what all, when no body asks 
them — no offence, Mr. Snubbs — , that I, being the man 
that set this a-going — allow me to say — shall be the ctiahv- 
man I think they call it of this meeting, and^'tfrect Ihe 
proceedings. What says yonr honour?" (to the baronet). 

His honour cast his eye around the circle, and, per* 
ceiying all disposed to abide by his decision, told Mr. 
Spits, with a smile^ that he might arrange eveiy thing a» 
he pleased. 

"May I?" exclaimed our host, throwing one leg over 
the other, and rubbing hisliands — as usual with him whei» 
much pleased—^ « Thank your honour t— Wei), that** glori. 
6US 1 Tlien, you shril see, gentlemen^— but firal— belbrW 
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we precede to business,' (jou see I know a little what 
a chairman ought to do, haying seen many a one at tbe 
Bull) — before we precede to business, allow me to sa^, I 
have another propeiposition to make ; and that is, gentle* 
men, that my wite Katey here — that is, Mrs. Spits — be 
aUowed to listen, — ^for Katey's really a very good sort of 
woman, though I say it that should'nt say it" This re- 
quest, which extorted a laugh from even the melancholy 
lady, was of course granted. <^ And now gentlemen^ to> 
business!'' said John, assuming his character as cfaair* 
man. << First, his honour. Sir Jeemes Maitlaad, will b^in. 
Katey, niy dear, keep a little further off— it Is'nt respecta- 
ble to the company." 

There was a silence of some minutes, while the baronet 
was anrangiug the materials of his story. The howling 
of the wind, as it swept along the road, or forced its way* 
through the key hole and beneath the door,-^4he sighing of 
the trees, as their branches swayed to and fro before 
its violence, — ^the pattering of the rain against the cloeed 
shutters,— and then, when the gust would fall, the low, 
melancholy hissing of the shower, and tfce dropping of the 
water from the housetop into the pods it had formed be- 
neath — added, by contrast, to the comfort within; and, 
as I looked upon the eager circle, I thought of the similar 
scenes I had read of in romance, and my mind sunk into 
a feeling of luxurious pensiveness that well disposed me 
(ot the melaacholy tale I was about to hear. 

At length the baronet was ready ; when, addressing 
hi^Melf particularly to the preacher's beautiful companion, 
he thus began: ■ But before I proceed to bis narra- 
tion, it is necessary to complete the group, of whieh I have 
sketched as yet but three figures — yiz* the baronet, tbe 
preacher, and the preacher's wife. 

The lieutenant and his conurade were both tall and well* 
9Mde men. The former's countenance was regular in its 
features, and, its geaeral expression, indicative of good 
burnout and intelligence. There w|u^ m^reover^ a spaikk^ 
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in tfie jet-bleck ejes tvhfch, in spite «f the present gntfity 
of his deportaient, betrayed a lurking love of frolic^ Hia 
akin, which was singularly fair for a soldier^ was slightly 
pitted with the small-pox — a circumstance by no means 
detrimeBtal to his appearance, in a9 much as it added to 
the manliness of his countenance more tiian it took from 
fts beauty* 

Whatever favours the sergeant might boast of from the 
ladies of his acquaintance were certainly owing to hib 
peison and not to his countenance. Barring its ugliness, 
the latter n^is too coniieal to excite so serious a passion 
OS love. Even in its ordinary state I could not eye It 
steadily without laughing,-'-when screwed into an expres- 
sioB dT admiration it must have been irresistible. Not to 
keep my fair reader in suspense*— his skin was of a gin- 
gerln-ead hue and a sailcloth texture ; his goos6l>erry eyes 
looked in upon one another with an affection that despised 
all oatward objects ; his nose surpassed^ in size, all others 
of the kind I had ever seen — not even excepting my 
reverend father's — and, in shape, resembled the hack of 
a dromedary. His mou^, as I have already said, Was 
disfigured by a hair-!ip, which of course destroyed the 
character that might otherwise have marked it; still, 
there was a smile of half-suppressed humeur playing abotit 
the under lip that almost redeemed the distortion of the 
upper. On his right cheek there was a scar reoching 
from the cheek bone to the angle of the chin. Truly, he 
must have been an odd fellow who avoided slicing the 
nose to ciit there ! Perhaps the immensity of ^t featuffe 
might have terrified him to such an degrees as to cause the 

sword to swerve from its direction ; or, perhaps, but 

the sergeant shall account for it himself in the course of the 
chapter. 

Our host was an original in his kind. A quantt^ ef 
coarse brick^coloured hair covered a skull of truly moneti^ous 
siEe and round as a bullet This fiery crest was parted 
in the middle with an appewance <^ great care, and n^aii 
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rolled upwards, from ears that were pre-emiaent in agli- 
Bees, ia short, stiff curls, which extended all the way round, 
from temple to temple^ like a ledge to rest the hat on. 
The forehead was about aa inch in height, and displayed 
an orchard of pimples in every variety of season ; for 
there might be seeu, at the same time, the blushing pim- 
ple yet in bud, the blooming pimple, the full ripe pimple, 
and the dead and dry pimple. The eyes were remarkably 
small and bright, of a deep blue colour, and shrewd in 
their expression* The eyebrows were the lai^est I ever 
saw, of a deeper red than the haii*, and met over the pose ; 
which latter feature was every thing but human ; — coarse 
and fat at its apex, it swelled into a monstrous bag at its 
base, where clustered a thick crop of pustules like elder- 
berries on their stalk. The mouth seemed a constant 
battle-field to Cunning and Stupidity ; and between it 
and the double chin grew a mole tufled with three long 
red hairs. But, withal, there was about this head a certain 
jollity of character that recommended it vastly ; and then, 
Mr. Spits had so odd a way of elevating his fiery brows, 
when under the least excitement ! and when the eloquent 
mood was upon him, or when he took a &ncy to ape the 
manners of a dancing-master, he would depress the same 
fiery brows and wag his monstrous head with so much so- 
lemnity ! — This notable head was set upon a body very little 
taller than that of the Revd. Mr. Snubba, and of which the 
belly commenced at the third button-hole of his waistcoat. 
His legs were remarkably short, and distinguished by that 
graceful curvature which, it is sung, erst bowed the nether 
members of the red-nosed ofGcer beloved by << a landlady 
of France." His walk, or rather, his strut, was (hat of a 
Bantam cock. He had, however, a degree of agility sur- 
prising in one of his make ; and, when occasion demanded, 
he could even run ; but, it must be acknowledged it was in 
the manner of a hen when called by the chucking of the 
aforesaid Bantam» or other cock, to feast upon some deli- 
<»ite worm, or such like dainty. 
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Mrs. Catharine Spits^ tiieu«;h not so odd « lobking being 
Mr. John Spits, was almost as poorly feshtoaed. She 
as a shorty square-buiit womaD, anch— to use a popular 
mile — as flat as a pancake. She had a head the very- 
verse of her husband's : — ^It' was small, and scantily 
olhed with flaxen hair gathered into a little knot at the 
p of her crown. Her forehead was formed like a negro's, 
id required no long examination as witness against the 
tellect within. Her eyes were by no means bad either 
shape or colour, and, I dare say, served the purposes 
'vision as faithfully as the generality of eyes ; but as for 
ly expression they had — the sockets might as well have 
3en vacant ; and her nose resembled, in form and dimen« 
oQs, that dainty part of a fowl which I have heard digni- 
3d by the name of the smelling organ of his Holiness the 
ope. As for her mouth ; — the lips seemed, like Mr. 
id Mrs. Sullen in The Beaux Stratagem, to agree but 
I one thing — to part ; though I could not cry, with 
oigard, «< Upon ray shoul,^a very pretty slieremony !" 
>r, except that their disunion served to display a set of 
eth the fairest lady might envy, no divorce could pes* 
bly be more disgusting. She was a wonderful woman, 
)wcver, — this Mrs. Spits ! I'll tell you why, my Reader: — 
be had a tongue and, * seldom used it. I believe it was 
this sole virtue of taciturnity that the loquacious Mr. 
pits summed up the perfections of his Katey ; though 
hen he said she was a " tidy housekeeper " he did the 
mest creature no more tha^n justice ; {or she was clean- 
icss itself— in appearance. It was laughable to see the 
iperiority which our pompous host affected over his help- 
ate ; — while he placed his own seat in the same line 
ith those of his guests, he obliged his wife to sit behind 
m on a low stool — ^because it was more respectful to the 
•mpany. The dutiful Katey obeyed without a murmur, 
hen her husband leaned forward with his ha.nds upon 
s knees, she looked at the baronet from behind him; 
len he changed bis position, — which he did by alterna- 
Vol. I. 24 
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tion tvery ^ve raioutes— , and, wi^ folded arms and 
croflsed iegSi threw himaelf back in his seat, she loaned 
her head lovingly upoa his lap, and thus gave her attention 
to the narrative. 

And now, beloved Reader, that I have set before you 
the whole company at the Bull tavern^ fancy your eyes 
fixed upon the fine countenance of the baionet> and your 
ears listening to his deep melancholy voice, as he tells the 
following story — ^to which, from the great reverence I 
bear to the law of order, I take the liberty of prefixing a 
title and a motto. 

THE BRIDAL NIGHT, 

Es ^f^vcjv tyoe^lv (pBiyiMi fJbcdij^fA.o(^ao« 

Anthol. Grsc— EKimi. in, JV«vr; 

" At a little distance from a village, whose name the 
circumstances of ray story will oblige me to conceal 

" Your honour will excuse me a moment," said Mr, 
Spits, interrupting the baronet ; " I hope your honour isn't 
going to conceal the names ofth^ people too 7 — allow me 
to say." 

Sir James faintly smiled. " Certainly ; the same cir- 
cumstances will operate alike in both cases, I shall, 
however, substitute other names for my characters, in 
order to prevent confusion. And, Mr. Landlord, if you 
have any further questions to ask, I beg you will ask them 
now ; for I must not be interrupted." 

" God forbid I should interrupt your honour !^' exclaimed 
my host, carefully-withdrawing his left leg from under 
the right, in order to give the former its turn of being 
uppermost ; and the baronet proceeded. 

" At a little distance from a village, in one of the west- 
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m counties of England, stands a mansion, which^.for 
n years past; has had no other occupants than the fa- 
\ily of the steward of the estate to which it belongs, 
eforc that period, it was the pride of the country around, 
ever did the weary traveller see its tall chimneys peer- 
g above the woody fence that hid its bulk from view, 
ithout bailing them as the signals which promised safety 
id comfort at the end of his journeying : — his eye would 
larkle and his step would quicken ; for he knew that, 
hen the road he was treading should terminate, his toil 
ould be forgotten in the hearty welcome of that hospita- 
e house. Never did the poor man open the window of 
s cottage, when the morning light called him to labour, 
It his eye first turned to that roof, on which his lips 
ivoked a blessing ; for he knew, though the harvest should 
il him, there was a hand there that would make good 
le ravagq of the mildew and the canker-worm : or close 
, when the night^s chill shade warned him to slumber, 
it his last look rested where that mansion lay ; for he 
lew, though the morrow should find him lifeless, a heart 
as there that would feel for his widow and his children.* 
had long been the seat of the Worthertons,-— one of 
ose families which seem meant to retrieve the character 
' man — scattered Oases in the desert of human life, 
ut the greenest spots have a time when they must lose 
eir brightness, and wither, and be as though they had 
Dt flourished, — and the hopes ot the poor man faded 
ithin him, when Sir Howard Wortherton, the last of 



* Wltboat doaMns the M«tf««2 trath of the baronet*! description, I tbink it 
r daty to warn jou, my Seader, in caie yoa abou'd Aal ditpoeed to imitate 
) Wortbertooa, tbal yon are not to expect each pleasing results from yonr benefl- 
lee : for, iboagb tbe weary traveller will certainly bail witb joy your ctaiaineys. 
lie wooid tbe ihgn of any comfortable inn wfaere be was to receive bed and 
ud witboat tbe trooble of settJing a bill, yet tbe poor man— tbe iietmanent 
ject of your cbaritymigbt look from toe window of bis cotuge tbfi wbole 
u round, witlraut once bestowing so much as a tboogbt upon your roofr** 
:ept a tboogbt of bow be sboold present bis next petition for relief. I lately 
ard a Teij poor tenant of a very bonesi landlord fiomplaln taiom, bitterly tb»t 
he fknOf^ sent her in nice morselii from their kitcben,~a&d yet tbe proqd 
med creatore never paid » itivcr of her rent ! 
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that uame, died, and his heir — of a distant branch of the 
^family — put up the estate to sale. It is at this period that 
my story cominences." 

" It was a warm morning in the month of June, and 
crowds of peasantry, in their holiday dresses, might be 
seen ninning, regardless of heat and dust, to the road 
Tvhich led to the Mansion. There was a strange mixture 
of anxiety and unconcern, fear and hope, painted on each 
countenance, according to the age and circumstances of 
tlio iudividual. The new owner of the JVIansion wa? 
coming to take possession, and the villagers were endea- 
vouring to occupy the road before his arrival — partly to 
testify their respect, and partly from that vague feeling 
which, when we arc about to see, for the first time, one 
on whom we have rested our expectations of happiness 
or misery, deceitfully assures us we are to satisfy our 
doubts by a single look." 

"They were not long assembled, when a swift-footed 
urchin, wliom they had sent to reconnoitre, came running 
to announce that he had seen the longed-for carriage- At 
once the cry was echoed by a hundred voices : the old 
men broke off their arguments as to the probable charac- 
ter of their new landlord ; the children forgot their sports ; 
•and, in an instant, the whole party was arranged in two 
lines, one on either side- ef the road." With not more of 
anxiety, perl^aps, would the approach of a monarch? 
about to take possession of the throne he had conquered., 
have been expected by his new subjects." 

" On came the coach which bore the destinies of the 
village, — a large, old-fashioned vehicle, drawa by four 
stately black horses. From one window leaned a venc- 
Table head, which nodded lund acknowledgments to thf> 
low bows, waved hiats, and shouts of the villagers ; while 
from the other a beautiful girl of sixteen threw handfuls 
of halfpence to the cbiicbren, and bestowed silver, witlt 
many a kind look and word, upon the poor people. Bcs 
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rund this carriage came a more humble vehicle with the 
attendants." _ . 

«* Many a loud shout followed the party as it receded 
Hrom sight. The doubts of the villagers had been dispel- 
led, like summer clouds, before the sun of the old man's 
countenance, and the kind words breathed by the gentle 
voice of his daughter. Even the hoary elders ceased 
their warnings against belief in countenances : and when 
the steward came to invite the whole village to a merry- 
making on the lawn before the Mansion, und when Mr. 
Carlton, their new landlord, addressed them in the warm 
language of a benevolent heart, and assured them of a 
fkthef's protection so long as they deserved it, there was 
not an eye but what sparkled with joy, not a lip but what 
invoked the same blessings on the present master of the 
Mansion as it had been wont to do upon Sir Howard." 

" Nor were their hopes misplaced ; — Mr. Carlton was 
one of the kindest beings that ever breathed. He was 
not quite sixty years of age ; but Sorrow in his youth had 
hurried the step of Time with him ; and his hair, now 
white as new-fallen snow, and the deep furrows on his still 
noble countenance, caused him to appear much older. 
His wife had lately died ; and, having but one child, and 
no other near relation, he had purchased the Mansion 
with the intention of never quitting it for the turmoil of a 
city. It was this child that gave rise to the only^weak 
point in Mr. Carlton's character. He doated on her ; and, 
though a man of strong intellect and extensive observa- 
tion, he indulged her to an excess, whose overflowings 
were heaping up a load of misforturnes destined one day 
to fall and crush him ; — one of those inconsistencies which 
nature is so fond of displaying, ever the most in men of 
powerful minds." ' ^ 

** Gertrude Carlton was beautiful — beautiful in face and* 
person : yet there were flashing in her dark eyes a bold-' 
nWs and a stif^will^ which, though sometimes useful, nay 

24* 
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fleceseary, ingredients ia the manly character, never befit 
a woman. She was inconstant as the clouds that float 
upon the sky of a summer's eve, more impetuous than 
the gale that whirls the rustling leaves of autumn ; yet 
the natural goodness of her disposition was uncommon, 
and when she once coiiceived herself in the wrong, there 
were no bounds to her penitence. — Before I proceed with 
the history of her short life, I will relate one anecdote 
which will do more to illustrate her disposition than a 
thousand remarks." 

" It was about a month after the. arrival of Mr. Carlton, 
that Gertrude one afternoon, in company with a young 
friend who was on a visit to her, strolled along the foot of 
the beautiful declivity on which the Mansion stood. They 
stopped to admire the beauty of a garden belonging to one 
of Mr, Carlton's tenants. Though very poor, the man was 
industrious, and possessed of considerable taste ; and hi^ 
cluef delight lay. in this garden, which he had obtained 
permission to place upon a little i^ot of ground at some 
distance from the village, and better calculated for the 
purpose than that he had held under the former owners 
of the Mansion. While they were lost in wonder at the 
change which his skill had been able to efieet in so short 
a time, a beautiful butterfly fluttered past them. " I must 
have that lovely butterfly T' exclaimed Gertrude ; — and 
off she ran in pursuit of it. Her friend sat down upon a 
large smooth stone, and followed her with her eyes, laugh - 
ibg at the sape time at the volatihty of disposition, which 
could make a girl of nearly seventeen years act so like a 
Cliild. Onward the fly flew, and Gertrude followed iU 
ber loBg hair streaming in the wind, and her fair arms 
outstretched to grasp the poor insect. The object of her 
l^uisutt at last lighted upon one of the flowers, which were 
iust beginning to show themselves ia the garden, and 
Gertrude, without the least hesitation, sprang over the 
fktle fence, and in a Esoment destroyed the hopes of the 
^rdener. Her friend called after, and ran to stop her? 
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but the heedess creature still held her coursei runniog 
backwards and forwards through the flower-beds^ accord- 
ing to the flight of the iasect. At length she desisted for 
want of breath ; but, when her friend bade her notice the 
desolation she had caused, and began to remonstrate on 
her folly, Gertrude became violently enraged, and sepa- 
rating from her, returned to the house alone. — ^The next 
morning Mr. Carlton's own gardener was seen working 
iu that place: and, before the expiration of a. week, the 
eyes of the surprised villagers beheld, upon the same spot, 
a new white fence, and a neat cottage glistening in the 
sunshine, while a small but convenient greenhouse graced 
the rear." 

** The Mansion had been in tlie possession of its new 
owner for about a year, when a Mr. Whitford, the son of 
an old schoolmate of Mr. Carkon's, came to visit him. 
The old gentleman showed evident delight at the pleasure 
which George Whitford took in the society of Gertrude ; 
for, as he afterwards said, had he had a choice, there 
was no man whom he would so soon have seen united to 
his beloved child» Nor did Gertrude herself appear dis» > 
pleased at the Uttle attentions of George : — George walked 
with her, — he rode with her, — he read with her ; — there 
were few hours of the day in which he was not by her 
side." 

"Three months had already passed, and Whitford, 
contrary to his first intention, found himself still at the 
Mansion, wjien a letter was handed him by an express 
from Liverpool. — The receipt of this letter seemed to 
have clouded the usual serenity of Whitford's temper. 
During the rest of the day he was thoughtful, even to 
melancholy : but his kind host sought not the cause, — 
endeavouring only by his attentions to Icsgen the gloom 
he could not altogether dissipate." 

" The sun had jiist sot on the evening of that day, when 
Whitford entered the room where Oerirude Carkon wa6 
seated alone at a window, appjfreotly watching the gra^ 
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dual datkeuing of the clouds which the last r&ys of the 
retiring planet had tinged with a momentary splendour* 
Whitford placed himself heside her. Neither spoke ;*-^ 
for even the volatile spirit of Gertrude seemed to forget 
its wings aWhile to nestle in the pensive quiet of the twi« 
light." 

" After some minutes contemplation of the scene be- 
fore hhn, Whitford said, without changing his position, 
«• I am thinking, Miss Carlton,—" and then checked 
himself. This abrupt remark, so strangely curtailed, 
seemed to recall all Gertrude's gaiety of temper. "There 
needs no ghost to tell Crs that," said the laughing girl. 
" Well ! — what may be the happy cause of a humour so 
unusual in Mr. Whitford ?" Whitford turned : — ^I was 
thinking, Miss Carlton," he said, "whether, when to- 
morrow's sun shill set as this does now, every trace of 
him, who at present sits beside Miss Carlton, will not 
have faded upon her memory, to be like the very clouds 
she looks upon, — ^whose varying colours — ^varying eveo 
while I speak — shall become fainter, and still fainter, till 

,lost entirely in the darkness of night." *f Why, Mr. 

Whitford!" exclaimed the astonished Gertrude, not 
knowing whether she should laugh or show herself dis- 
pleased-^o serious was the tone in which this singular 
language was delivered — , " I hope, sir, the planet has 
not deprived you of yoUr senses !" — and she was rising to 

depart. "St&y, Miss Carlton !^-^one moment! -J have 

expressed myself obscurely. To-morrow morning I must 
quit your father's hospitable mansion — perhaps never to 
return." TTiere was a slight tremor in his voice, whidi 
seemed to have communicated itself to Gertrude's, as she 
replied :— " And why, sir, should you leave us so soon? 
I am sure, Mr. Whitford, my father will not hear without 
a murmur of any prospect of your quitting him as yet." 

A "And so I would believe, Miss Carlton; and, 

^Ottgh I have already remained here beyond the time 
isteiid«d*«»longer, indeed, than mere politeness would 
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have dictated — , yet I should be loath to quit, even flow, 
a society which has afforded me the truest pleasure I have 
kqown since first the sports of boyhood ceased to please 
me ; but the necessity that bids me depart will admit of no 

delay. ^You may have heard, Miss Carlton, that my 

father died in the island of Jamaica, leaving there an 
estate of value. This property I intrusted to the manage- 
ment of one of my father's executors, a man of the strict- 
est honour, and who has conducted in every respect ai» 
became my interest. Lately I received news from him, 
communicating circumstances relative to the estate, which 
render my presence there of the utmost importance. 
When I set out to visit my father's oldest friend, I had 
every thing arranged for my departure to the West In- 
dies. I lefl orders with a merchant of Liverpool to engage 
a passage for me in the first vessel that should be ready 
to sail after the lapse of two months. This morning I 
received a letter from the merchant ; and before the end 
of three days I must be in Liverpool. Yes" — he con- 
tinued, while his voice gradually assumed a tone of ten- 
derness — " Yes, Miss Carlton, — ere long, I shall be far, 
very far removed from your sight : — may I hope I shall 
not be equally removed from your memory? May I hope 
that when, at the sunset hour, you sit in this window, and 
look upon a scene like this, one kind thought may wander 
from the fair prospect before you to seek, upon the dis, 

tant seas, a trace of him who — who " Whitford 

paused from agitation. " Nay"— he added, as he ven- 
tured to take the unresisting hand of Gertrude — "Nay, 

Miss Carlton, — ^this is no time for hesitotion ; — ^I ^I 

love you, dearest Miss Carlton! I would not be remem- 
bered as— as a mere friend : I would-— I^<^I ki^ow not 
what I say » ■ Speak to me, Miss Carlton ! Gertrude I 
dearest Gertrude, will you not answer mo t May I hope 

?'* She made no reply — the shades of evening were 

gathered^ thick around the lovers— and George Whitfoy^ 
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imprinted his first kiss upon the beautiful lips of Geitrode 
Carlton." 

<' Mr. Carlton's consent was readily obtained ; and the 
next day Whitford left the Mansion, after obtaining a pro- 
mise from Gertrude, that the marriage should take place 
immediately on his return to England." 

" About six months after his departure, a stranger ar. 
rived at the Mansion with letters of introduction ftom 
Whitford. Mr. Carlton, always distinguished for hospi- 
tality, did not forget that virtue towards one who he leant- 
cd, from the letters, was the "bosom friend" of his loved 
Whitford ; and Mr. Osgood was persuaded to extend his 
visit to a week — then to a fortnight — and then, to three 
weeks, — while the kind old man filled his house with com. 
pany to render it the more agreeable. But his guest 
needed no other inducement to prolong his stay than the 

society of Gertrude ; and But why need I linger 

upon this part of my story 1 The consequence was, as 
you, doubtless, already suspect: — Henry Osgood became 
enamoured of Gertrude, and Gertrude — the fickle Ger- 
trude — listened with pleasure to his vows of love. It is 
probable that she had never felt any real afiTection for 
Whitford, but had betrothed herself to him under the in- 
fluence of momentary passion. Moreover, her new 
lover was a man ^f the rarest beauty of person : — his 
form was that of an Antinous, and the efieminate 
softness of his face that of an Adonis: and then be 
possessed those many little accomplishments which 
every female loves so. much in her admirer, and which, 
with one of Gertrude's thoughtless character, outweigh- 
ed all other recommendations; — he danced gracefully, 
performed upon the flute with exquisite skill, saog 
well, and had a ready flow of language : while to these 
pretensions' poor Whitford could oppose merely an unble- 
mished reputation, a good heart, a cultivated understand* 
ing, and a tolerable person/' 
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"Mr. CaxItoQ saver oispei^d bis daughter; ibc iab^r 
he saw but perfection ; and when his guest took his leavet 
he invited him to repeat his visit as (Aen as he might find 
It convmiient/' 

" After an absence of ten months, Whitford returned 
to the Mansion to claim the hand of his affianced bride. 
The old man was for the immediate solemnization of the 
marriage : Gertrude, of course, reqaesled a delay ; but 
her father, supposing that her scruples arose from a mere 
feeling of maidenly delicacy, only laughed at the request, 
and became more urgent; and Miss Carlton yielded — 
fearing that a further opposition of his wishes might lead 
to a discovery, which she knew would break her father's 
heart ; for, to do her justice, Gertrude loved her only 
parent with a rare affection. Indeed, it was this very 
virtue that, more than her beauty, had endeared her to 
the heart of George Whitford." 

" You would ask, perhaps, if there was nothing in the 
liehaviour of his bride to excite suspicion in Whitford's 
breast. There was nothing. Gertrude did not regard 
the marriage .union in a light sufficiently serious : — ^she 
considered both her lovers as involuntary worshippers at 
the altar of her beauty, and, as such, she valued them 
only according to the incense which they offered. Had 
she had a preference allowed her, there is no doubt 
(he choice would have fallen upon Osgood ; for in the 
attentions of a man of his personal accomplishments 
I here was more to flatter her vanity than in those of 
his rival. Feeling, then, no violent attachment to either 
f>f her lovers, she was enabled to look with tranquillity 
upon her approaching marriage ; and whatever regrets 
she might experience, as she contrasted Whitford with 
[lis more attractive rival, she probably subdued by a 
reflection that her honour was concerned in the fulfilment 
if her engagement with the former, and by a prospect of 
ihe happiness -she was about to confer, by that fulfilment, 
upon the heart of her only and beloved parent. Indeed, 



. I 
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I kftve reason to 4>eliete that many se factions were used 
by Whitfbrd's traitorous friend to induce Gertrude to 
^pe with htm, which she firmly resisted.** 

** The marriage day soon came ; and Osgood, whose 
behaviour had been sufficiehdy guarded to give ho cause 
of suspicion to his trusting friend, was to attend as one 
of the groomsmen." 

" About an hour before the ceremony should take place, 
Osgood, who had been artful enough to persuade Miss 
Carlton to grant him a private interview, met the unthink. 
ing girl, by her own appointment, in a parlour which 
opened directly upon the lawn, and was but little used. 
A confidential valet of the former's — the same from whom 
the unfortunate Whitford afterwards learned these par- 
ticulars — ^wjaitcd at the door, to guard against surprise. 
Gertrude was the first to speak, interrupting her deceiver 
as he was leading her to a seat : — " Mr. Osgood" — she 
said, in a voice that vainly struggled to be firm — " I have 
met you here, contrary to the suggestions of prudence 
and — ^my honour, because you assured me that your fu- 
ture peace of mind depended on my hearing what you 
have to say. 0,*if it is as you have said, and no other 

hour than this will do to tell it in, speak quickly ! For 

God's sake !" — she added, when he answered her not — 
" tell me, quickly— whatever it may be ! I dare not stay 
here — the bridal party is all assembled, and my bride- 
maids are waiting for me — perhaps already wondering at 

my absence, 1 must begone ! this time is perilous to 

us both." " Stay ! — one moment longer, I adjure you, 

Miss Carlton !" cried Osgood, detaining her : then, sink- 
ing his voice, " Dear Gertrude !" he began ; but Ger- 
trude, both alarmed and oflended at this familiarit}'', 
sprang from his grasp. " Sir !" — she said, with a dignitj^ 
unusual to her—" are such the words I must hear from 
you, when the very marriage garments are on me, in 
which, in the presence of my God, I must swear fidelity 
as the wife of another? I will listen no further, sir !' 
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She WBs leaving the rooiD ; butOsgood, who had, at first, 
been somewhat awed by her language and demeanour, 
instantly recovered himself, and, falling upon his knees 
beside her, grasped her dress. " Now, or never, Miss 
Carlton !" he exclaimed : then, lowering his voice, as be- 
fore, to its most seducing tone, he added — << Will you not 

listen to me t Gertrude !" Oertrude turned, and saw 

kim in the most persuasive attitude of his matchless person, 
-^his beautifol countenance imploring her with looks no 
woman could resist ;— *she turned, and forgot her resolu* 
lion, " Yes ! hear me, Gertrude !'* he said, clasping 
one of her hands in both of his— <^ I cannot live and see 
you wedded to another. Think of my young days wasted 
by your cruelty 1 the ripening hopes, which Ambition is 
rearing for me, blasted in their budding ! think of my 
whole life — sapless — ^shrunk into premature decay — ^with 
you to weep above it, when pity is of no avail — ^when no 
tears can renew its blossoming, or recall to its withered 
branches their leafy verdure ! Think— oh, think of the 
horrours of your own existence ! condemned to linger 
through the tedious' years the wife of a man you cannot 
love ; forced to submit to his loathed embraces — to smile, 
when you would rather weep— to call the unwilling lie to 
your trembling lips to conceal the grief that blights your 
beauty — ^to nurse in secret a vain repentance, whose 
gnawings are upon your very vitals — ^to find the cheek 
grow hollow and the eye turn dim, the ruby lip part with 
its bloom and the rounded arm shrink into meagerness — 
and, oh, Gertrude ? to welcome with joy these signs of 
decay, as you watch the last few sands that limit your 
existenee, and long to hasten their tardy dropping ? > 
Think of this !" he added, as he felt the hot tears of , his 
victim rain fast upon his hands—" think of this, my Ger- 
trude, and then contrast to it a life spent with one that 
loves you — one that you might love in return : — ^The 
winged hours fly too swifl for your enjoyment ; each day 
brings with it some new delight ; vour very duties be- 
VoL.1. 25 
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come a source of never.fgiling pleasure : and when your 
huaband smiles ^to see you happy, and your little children 
lisp with rosy lips their mother's name, what bliss can 
equal yours ? The cheek fades not then, dear Gertrude ; 
nor does the young li|> lose its fullness : and, while thus 
lapped in domestic bliss — ^your thoughts no^ver straying 
from your family but to find their dwelling with your 
God—, the sands of life drop all unnoticed ; or if the eye 
turn to regard their measured passage, it finds with re- 
gret they are so few, and the heart sighs as it feels it can- 
not stay their wasting. With such soft colours would thy 
years be tincted, dearest Gertrude, wert thou my wife \" 
He rose, and softly whispered ^ And shall it not be so, 
my Gertrude ?"-— and the villain dared to press the lips 
of his friend's affianced wife. Grertrude drew back ; but 
she did not shudder. '< It, cannot be !" she murmured— 
"my honour is another's — ^it is now too late! I have 
been here too long already !"-— but she did not move. 
The tempter saw his advantage : — ^he had touched her 
imagination : he now sought to undermine her judgment. 
" And why can it not be, love ? Tell me, Grertrude, 
which is the greater crime in the sight of God : — ^to take 
upon you vows that your soul abjures, because a promise, 
wrested in a moment of passion, calls you thus to swear ; 
or to utter with the lips what the conscience sanctions, — 
to give the hand where the heart ensures it true ? In the 
former case, you lead a life of constant deceit — false to 
the man who has confided to you all his worldly hopes ; 
in the latter, duty goes hand in hand with pleasure, and, 
while you confirm your own happiness^ you are building 
up Jhat of , another. Nor is it now too late, my Gertrude, 
Fly with me now, love ! \ have two swift horses waiting 
in the grove ; — my servant will mount one, while I place 
you before me on the other. Ten minutes' ride brings 
us to the head of the village, where I have a carriage 
ready waiting. In an hour, dearest, we shall be beyond 
the reach of pursuit ; and then—-" "No, no !" ex- 
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daimail the poor girl, while the big tears fell slowly down 
her ashy cheek — " My poor father ! it will kill him ! ■■■ 
I cannot go !" — ^and she wrung her hands in agony. The 
thotlght of her parent had nearly rendered naught all 
that Osgood had effected by his damnable eloquence : but 
he hastened to recover the ground he had lost. " Not 
eo, dearest Gertrude ; it will kill him to see you misera- 
ble, — and such you must be as the wife of Whitford. 
Your father is indulgent; he will easily forgive the ehort 
uneasiness your flight may cause him, when I restore you 
to his arms a happy bride. If Whitford is wealthy, so 
am I ; if he possesses your father's favour, I can gain 
that facer's favour also* — ^Come, my Gertrude ! Let us 
hasten, love." The poor girl sank upon the shoulder of 
her beguiler :' — Osgood beckoned to the man in waiting.^ 
The latter suddenly extinguished the light, threw a cloak 
over the drooping fofm of Gertrude, and passed through 
the door thatopened on the lawn ; while his master, sup« 
porting his lovely burthen, rapidly followed." 

**hfat as they reached the commencement of the 
grove, a loud peal of thunder rattled through the sky. 
Oertrude struggled :—" O, let me turn back!" she 
cdcied— ^^^ I can go no further ! jsee, the very hea^^ens are 

against our flight." << Hiish, love !" whispered the 

false Osgood — " the heavens favour us ; for the storm 
that is brewing will darken our way ; and we shall be in 
iiafety long before it showers. And now, Gertrude, here 
are our bosses. They are fleet as the wind^, love, and will 
beast us lightly." The man untied the animcds : Osgood 
sprang upon the back of one of them. His servant 
placed Gertrude before her lovef, mounted the olh^r 
horse, and led the way, at fuH speed, down one of the 
avenues." 

<'In the mean time, the party assembled for the mar- 
ciage were impatiently awaiting the appearance o£ the 
bride and her attendant maidens. Half-an-hour passed, 
and Mill they did not coine. Mr. Carlton then left the 
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room, saying he would call them himself, — jesting at the 
.same time upon the '^ mock delicacy of young girls'' — 
for his heart was filled with joy ev^n to overflowing." 

" Presently the party were alarmed by the cries of the 
old man, which sounded as from a distant part of the 
house ; . when, on rushing out, they distinguished, as they 
approached the quarter whence the , cries proceeded, the 

words — "Gertrude! Gertrude! Lights here, John, 

Peter, Andrew ! bring lights ! O, my daughter, my 

daughter ! Ho, lights here, fellows ! — my child 's lost ! 

she 's lost ! — O, Gertrude, my child. — Gertrude ! Ger- 
trude 1" The unfortunate father, after searching the reM 
of the house, had entered the room where the open door 
betrayed to him his daughter's flight — though it is proba- 
ble he had no distinct conception of its motives." 

" Whitford, half-distracted, ordered torches to be light- 
ed ; and, attended by the servants with the lights, the 
whole party, the females excepted, dispersed itself through 
the wood." 

"The storm which had been raging for the last half- 
hour, was now abated ; — ^the rain had ceased to fall, aiid 
the thunder was rolling far ofi* in the troubled heavens. 
The fa^ier and the bridegroom together £:>und the object 
of their search : — At the foot of a tree lay the dead 
bodies of Gertrude and her beguiler, — and, at a little 
distance, the horse that bore them, also dead. They had 
perished by lightning.^' 

The baronet paused. He seemed choking with agita- 
tion : and, as he had hurried through the catastrophe of hi? 
story with so much abruptness, a suspicion crossed my 
mind that he himself was no other than the hero — the 
unfortunate George Whkford. This suspicion, however, 
was instantly rejected, as absurd ; for, in the first place, 
it struck my reason as altogether improbable that any man 
should wish, or— allowing the wish — should venture to 
relate the history of his private griefs to an audience of 
strangers, and Uien, he had told his story with too much 
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d^beratioii to be so deeply concerned in it as my imagi- 
natioii would liave made him. I had no time for further 
thought, as the baronet thus resumed his narrative : — 

<< The wretched parent was carried back to his house 
a maniac : but Heaven looked down upon his sufferings, 
and ere a little month had passed, he reposed beneath 
the same green turf that lay cold u^on the breast of his 
Gertrude." 

*^ThHs" — continued Sir James, after a momentar} 
struggle to suppress some emotion— ** thus was Mr. 
Carlton punished lor a vicious indulgence of his only 
child ; Osgood for his treachery to his friend ; Ger- 
trude" (here he fixed his eyes upon the beautiful wife o^ 
the preacher with a peculiar intenseness of expression) 

« Gertrude — for putting it into the power of an artful 

villain to seduce her from the reverence due to her 
plighted faidi and to-^the feelings of an affectionate 
parent; and — ^* 

The baronet stopped abruptly. The fair methodiat 
appeared much agitated: — ^her lips trembled, and I 
thought I saw a tear steal from beneath the silken lashes 
of her downcast eyes ; but, ere it fell, she turned her head 
aside under pretence of avoiding the fire. — " Strange !" — 
I reflected. — "What possible connection can there be 
between him and this female? ' To the feelings of an 
affectionate parent V Why should he have laid such em . 
phasis upon those words ? and why should she have wept 
at them ?— It is singular ! — ^very singular !" 

" And Whitford — if you will permit me to remark it"— 
said the sergeant, who, probably supposing that the baro- 
net was about to leave the moral of his tale unfinished, 
was determined that the company's good should not suf- 
fer for the want of some kind hand to fill up the hiatus — 
** And Whitford was punished — ^for being fool enough to 
trust to the promise of a silly girl, when his soft words 
and kisses had put her in a state of being not exactly 
compos mentis^ and then leaving her for ten months to 
25* 
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smell upon them, ibs she would a drop of otttoof roses on 
a bit of cottoo,«-^xpecting at the end of that time to find 
the scent as strong as ever, and that he'd nothing to. do 
but te show the girl the bottle to make her long for the 
whole quantity, — and that too, with a handsome fellow 
like Osgood talking like an angel in her ears ! To my 
thinking he 's the least to be pitied in the whole troop.'' . 
Sir James had scarcely patience to hear the sergeant 
through this philosophical commentary ; — " How sir ??' 
he exclaimed, with some asperity : but, instantly soften- 
ing his tone, " Yes, yes — ^you are right !" he added — 
<' your remarks are perfectly just, sir ; though your man* 
ner of expressing them might haye been more deli- 
cate. But why should our censure fall upon any of 

the actors in this hiournful tragedy, save the perfidious 
Osgood ? The others, though indeed the victims of their 
own folly, are more to be pitied than condemned ; for 
their errors were such as human nature, even in its 
purest state, is most prone to commit ; — ^they were errors 
of the head and not of the heart ; and, while we derive 
a lesson from their baneful effects, let the weakness pf the 
parent and the indiscretion of the child rest in the quiet 
mounds where sleep their victims, and the overweening 
confidence of the lover inhabit no other memory than his 
own. I have finished my story."* 




dead. The face of the fonner bore the marks of dreadful agony ; but on the 
beautiful features of the latter not a trace of suffering niight be seen, and but 
for the position of her limbs you might have thought she slept.— At a little 
distance lay a horse^also dead. He seemed to have fallen without a struggle ; 
for the grass wa<< smooth around him, and his furniture not even shifted from 
its place. — ^The head of the female was supported by an old man, who hung 
over it with a look of intensest anguish :— I almost fancied I could see his lower 
lip tremble. He seemed to be sinking under the weight of his burthen ; yet his 
left hand was outstretched, as though he wished not only to decline all aid but 
even to keep it from his sight. The light of a torch, held on the left of ti» 
picture, fell upon his face and upon that of the maiden ; but the brow and eyes 
of the old man were shaded by his gray locks as he bent his head downward. 
On the left of the bodies stood a voung man, between two other men, who hdd 
down his arms. The torch, which was borne by one of them, threw its light ftiU 
upon the counteoBDce of the youth. It was on this figure that the painter 9e^Bed 
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I had one objection to the baronet's narvative — ^in 
respect of its style* I thought it rather too studied ; for 
though he had addressed himself exclusively to the beau- 
tiful jieUiodist, who was cTidently, in despite of her pre- 
sent situation, a woman of education, yet there were six 
other hearers in the company, and one half of them, at 
least, could not be supposed to understand many of his 
allusions. 

My host of the Bull did not agree with me. << Well, 
your honour," he said — ^rubbing down his-knees with that 
jpene-circular flourish of the hand which I have seen grooms 
use when currying a horse — " I think — allow me to say— - 
you have told the pootiest thing I ever heard. Your 
honour's tale is, for all the world, just like a novel ; and, 
though I don't understand about those Oases, and that 
Auni — Aunt somebody, who was such a handsome woman, 
and Donus, who I suppose was her nephew, yet I like to 
hear a good thing as well as my betters — allow me to say." 

*^ And I," said Mrs. Spits — ^while her husband stared 
in absolute horrour to hear her speak — " I like that place 
so much where the young gentleman kissed the lips of the 
young lady, when the shades was so thick about 'em ? 
La, it does one so much good to hear of such affectionate 
things !" — ^and the tender-hearted Katey licked her lips — 
being, doubtless, rendered dry by this the longest speech 
she had been ever known to make. 

Her husband was about to reprimand her, when a loud 
scream, succeeded by two or three groans, issued from 



to have chiefly employed his art -.—it showed the sublimity of horrour. The 
eyes were fixed and glassy, and starting from their sockets as though they would 
see more distinctly the object of their gaze— and this object the corse of the 
female. Th* mouth was partly open ; and the chest you could perceive was 
raised, as though in the act of inspiration. The rest of the characters wer« 
on either side of the picture, behind the principal group. Their figures were 
thrown completely Into shade, except where an occasional ray of light found itj; 
way through the intervals between them. 

The picture owed much of its interest to the artful disposition of the light, 
which, derived from the smoky flame of a single torch, fell directly on the 
r«ntre group— thus giving the surrounding objects a depth of shadow whose 
efllBct I have seldom seen equalled. 
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the kitchen* The guesU started from their seats, at a 
lotfs what to make of it ; but the landlord, pushing aside 
his chair, rushed in a fury to the door of the kitchen, 
crying " It's that cursed preacher !" The sergeant, Mrs. 
Spits, aad myself foUoved him ; hut the lady, the baronet 
and the lieutenant remained behind. 

When the door was thrown open, a scene presented 
itself that convulsed me with laughter. In the middle 
of the floor stood Mr. Snubbs — ^his little body bent forward 
so that the face was on a plane with the horizon ; while 
the cook, the chambermaid— -or barmaid (for the gifled * 
Sally acted in both capacities), the stable boy, and the 
baronet's three servants were prostrate at his feet, after 
the fashion of Eastern slaves, or in the position in which 
we often see guns in aship«yard (the breech elevated uad 
the muzzle to the earth.) 

«' What's the meaning of all this ?" queried my host of 
the Bull — at the same time executing a movement upon 
the base of the stable boy, which sent that gentleman's 
head so forcibly against the legs of the preacher that the 
latter was lifted from the ground and thrown forward upon 
the body of the cook, who, rising to relieve herself of the 
burden, rolled the little man over and over to the feet of 
the landlord, where he was stopped. At this downfall of 
their temple the worshippers arose, when, seeing the 
miserable plight of Malachi, the cook and the barmaid 
began to groan with much emphasis ; but the three men- 
servants looked rather sheepish, and the stable-boy, whose 
devotion had been summoned from the upper story to the 



*Tbi8 is a favourite epithet of tbe day, and is applicable to any person wiu> 
bas any one quality whatsoever. Thus :— a songstress is distinguished for the 
facility with which she imitates tlie cries of a starved kitten— and forthwith 
the journals, in commenting on her performance, say " This gifted lady ": a 
certain authoress is noted for nothing but her impudence— and at once our 
autocratical reviews and lordly magazines announce her to tbe public. " Tbi.*: 
gifted lady." Now Sally had full as much of a ffiftj in her way, as either of 
tJiese. illustrations:— She could draw beer with a peculiar grace, and rince a 
chamber, I dare be sworn to it, with a finish all her own. Therefore I sny 
*' the ffif ted SdiUy." 
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basement by tbe landlord's loud knocking, retired to a 
comer to keep up its spirits by rubbing — as we coax a 
chBd to good humour by patting its head. My host 
assisted the preacher to rise, and then assailed him with 
questions : — 

'^ What's the meaning of this caterwauling among my 
women ? Heh ? What's all this groaning about ?" 

<* A shout in the camp of Israel," answered Mr. Snubbs 
in full voice, '* a great shaking among sinners. Lo, a 
precious and a sweet season have we had ! yea, a time of 
great refreshing ! for the Lord was pleased. to grant me 
great freedom — a gift and power in prayer, — and the souls 
of precious sinners have been much quickened. Dear 
sister Sally here has been wonderfully drawn out— -she is 
in a seeking way, and has felt the divine kindling within 
her," (sister Sally groaned assent) — *^ yea, she is as one 
made drunk with the new wine of the kingdom,-^he is 
visited with the true form of godliness. Be comforted^ 
sister Sally ; come, let us be doing." 

'^ Not so, if you please, Mr. Snubbs," said our host — 
who had suffered the preacher to run on in the above 
manner merely that he. might laugh at. him. << You're 
my guest to be suce, Mr. Snubbs ; but, for all that, — allow 
me to say — you are not to be stirring up my gals in this 
fashion. Come, sir," — and he drew the reluctant Malachi 
from the field of his victory, while a deep groan from the 
bowels of sister Sally sounded the retreat. 

<< And now," said our host, when he had restored th^ 
preacher to the seat he had lefl for the kitchien*— " And 
now, Mr. Snubbs, you shall hear something better than 
preaching ; you shall hear — O Lord ! you shall hear— 
one of the best tales you ever heard in your life, though 
I say it, — a tale that shall make your ears tingle, Mr. 
Snubbs ; O, you shall feel the divine kindling ! we shaU 
have a precious and a sweet season ! — ^allow me to say." 

Mr. Snubbs arose in great indignation. "Sinner!" 
said he — <'Do you think I'll stay a moment to listen tp 
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your wicked fictions, which are devices of the devil to 
snare the feet of the godly — pits laid hy the hahds of stnfui 
men to make Uie innocent stumhle ? — Come, Mary,'' he 
added, addressing his wife with a mildness that astonished 
me, — '< let us leave these sinful men to the blackness of 
their own hiearts. You have been among them too long 
already, Mary — ^when you should have left them as I did, 
and have passed your time in recovering poor sweet souls 
from the power of the enemy, instead of listening to 
these snares of the imagination. — ^Brother Spits — will yoa 
light us to our chamber ?" 

" That I will !" cried our host in great joy — *> and a 
good riddance" (he muttered) "to bad rubbish." How- 
ever, Mr. Spits had no sooner lighted the candle than he 
changed his mind. " No— now I think of it — »my wife ^\ 
be better — ^she can help the tady undress. Here wife ! — 
Mrs. Spits ! Mrs. Spits !" The obedient Mrs. S|>its came 
cunning from the kitchen, where, probably, sha had been 
restoring order. "O! Katoy, my dear — show Mr. 
Snubbs and this lady to their room — No. 3 you know, my 
dear.— **— Pleasant dreams to you, madam " (bowing re- 
spectfully to the lady) ; " a time of great refreshing to 
yoif, Mr. Snubbs" (mimicking the preacher.) 

" My God !" exclaimed our host, when Mr. Snubbs and 
his wife had left the room — •" Did ever any body see the 
like afore ? Such a withered, wrinkled, freckled little runt 
' of a Methodist parson to be husband of such a lady ! tor 
lady I'll swear she is afore any court of England ; for I 
never saw such a sort of an air as she has got in all my 
life afore — and I've seen many a lady in my time— allow 
me to say. Well! there's no accounting for such things — 
and matches are made in heaven they say — O Lord! 
O Lord ! I only wish they'd coupled- me to such another 
bit of flesh instead of my Katey ! — ^though, for that matter, 
Katey's a good enough sort of a woman too, and as tidy 
a housekeeper as e'er a woman in all England, thoagh I 
say it that should'nt eay it— allow me to say." 
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<<It is certainly very singular," said the lieutenant, 
"that a woman of that lady's appearance should have 
matched with such a man as Snubbs. Those fellows, 
however, have great power over the hearts of females*. 
I know an instance that lactely happened^ in London :<«-A 
young lady of great gaiety of disposition, and particularly 
find of dresSy was induced, by one of her friends, to attend 
a prayer-meeting at a house where one of thisso itinerant 
preJM^hers waft staying for a time« — ^The man, however, 
was not a Methodist. — She went for the sake of amuse* 
ment ; but the exhortations of the preacher so wrought 
upon her, that, oa her return home, she threw all her 
laces and jewels into the fire— cut off hor hair, of which 
she had been very vain, close to the crown-*put on a 
cap— «Dd transformed herself at once into a devotee. 
'Gad! I wish I understood the trick — I'd make it serve 
me with the fair to some purpose." 

The baitonet, to whom the. first part of these remarks 
had been addressed-^though indirectly — ^kept his eyes 
fixed upon the fire, and made no reply. 

The sergeant now prepared to take up the discourse, 
but, before he could ^et under weigh, Mrs. Spits came 
running in, with a countenance full of news. <* Well, if I 
ever seed the like !" she exclaimed, almost out of breath, — 
"such a lady ! Be she Mrs. Snubbs or not, she's the most 
handsomest, angely, beautifulest lady I ever laid my bom 
eyes upon, or ever 'ud wish to !" Here she paused, quite 
out of breath 

" Take tmie, Katey, my dear," said her husband — 
''don't choke yourself. Why, I never heard you talk so 
much since I first'coorted you ! you've the divine kindling 
I see : but. don't let it burn your tongue off, Katey." 

** 0, husband, husband !" 

" Well, Mrs. Spits— what is it ?" 

^< O, husband ! she's no more fit to be the wife of that 
nasty tittle parson than I be ! — She's the kindest, and best 
natuidest lady I ever served in my Ufe ! — Only think what 
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she said !^— Said she«— when I offered to unpin her gown — 
say^l " My lady, shall I pull off your ladyship's things?" — 
for I could'nt 've helped calling her my ladyship if I'd 've 
died for it, — and so she says to me— says she — ^in the 
sweetest voice-^itdid me so much good ! O — O!" 

"Take time, Katey— don't choke yourself." 

« Said she—" No, thankee, my good woman— I shall do 
very well without your cisterns "—(though I hadn't offered 
her our cistern at all — ^yet she's welcome to as much 
water as she wants, for all that) — and then she slipt me a 
crown — though I didn^t want it I'm sure : hut then she's 
got the whitest hands I ever seed in my life— and with 
sich long, thin fingers — and sich nailr! O, it would do 
any genUeman's heart good to get one look at the nails 
only! They're the pinkest, and the whitest, and the 
most — I'm sure I could 've sucked them, that I could !" 

Well, Katey my dear — that 11 do ; you've said quite 
enough— quite enough^ Mns. Spits." — ^And Katey was 
silent. 

" Landlord," said the haronet, "I'll thank you to show 
me my apartment." 

My host stared, but said nothing, and did as he was 
desired. No sooner had the baronet turned his back than 
the sergeant began to abuse him : — " He's a damned hand- 
some fellow, to be sure, that same Sir James Maitland ; 
but, he might have been a little more civil to officers, for 
M that. Here have we been listening to his long-winded 
stories, about the devil know's what all, in the greatest 
patience ; and then, just as we are ready to tell ours, my 
gentleman jumps up, and leaves us in the lurch ! — Danmed 
uncivil that!" 

"Didn't you relish the baronet's story. Splint?" asked 
the lieutenant. 

it Why O ^Yes, to be sure I— But what of that ?" 

" Well, then ! hold your jaw, and say no more about 
H,^' said the lieutenant. 
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" Now, Tin of Mr. Splint's opinion," said our host, who 
had just returned ; *' I think — allow me to say — ^though 
the baronet is, of course, very much of the gentleman 



" Stop your impudence, Mr. Spits," said the lieutenant 
— ^^ There's more custom coming for you." And, indeed, 
the sound of wheels might be distinctly heard rattling up 
the yard. 

"More custom?" shouted Mr. Spits— "By the Lord, 

what a lucky night it is ! Very stormy, much wind 

Bob ! Bob ! company ! — to the gate, you rascal ! — Mrs. 
Spits ! Katey ! — there's more company !— accontpamc^Z 
toUh greaX deoaskOian — ^make haste. Bob !" 

" What ho, within there, bully host !" thundered a tre- 
mendous voice at the door," send forth your boy to me> 
or I'll blow— Ah, you're come, my little dungfork ! — 
There." 

"O, it's that madcap actor Tom Drammer!" said my 
landlord, very deliberately poking the fire— "He can 
come in without my help." And so it seemed ; for the 
door was now kicked open with considerable violence, 
and the actor entered the room — ^a man over six feet in 
height, very slender, and, in dress, half blackguard, half 
gentleman. His first salutation was somewhat singu- 
lar: — 

** Rumble thy beUey-fiUl ! SpAt, fire ! spoutf rain !" 

Hell, what a night ! 

the wrathful akief 
Oallow the very wanderers of the dark, * 
And make them keep their caves ; 

Ha, my bully host ! is that you warming your bandy 
legs by the fire ? How dost thou, my cock ?— -Come, stir 
about ; let's have a peep at thy ruby face, my man with 
the nose !" — ^and seizing Mr. Spits by the hair of the head 
-with one hand, he gave him a blow on the cheek with the 
other that made the poor fellow bellow most lustily. 

Vol. I. 26 
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<<Ha, well done, Johnny Spits!" roared the actor — 
*< Thou keep the Bull ! Why, man, thou art the bull 
himself! — Heh ! we shall have the cows running in pre- 
santly, if thou bellowest so merrily ! ha,' ha, ha !" 

** It does well enough for you to laugh, Mr. Drammer," 
whimpered the host ; *' but I guess youM belter too, if I 
was to hit you such a slap in the face." 

<< Damme, but thou'rt welcome, man, an thou canst 
reach me !" exclaimed the actor. *' Come, come, — stop 
yeur pipes, John ; you had need of my little correction. 
Why, man, do you pretend to keep an inn, and yet sit 
stewing away your fat sides by the fire, while your com- 
pany is shivering at the gate 1 — and such a night as ^is, 
too? Why, 



Since I was man 



Bach sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid Urander, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Bemember to have heard ; 

^ Why, thou deservest to have that blossom-bearing nose 

of thine made into sauce, thou paunch ! Come, John 

you must tfprgive my love-taps ; for I'm going to stay 
with thee all night, man, and spend like a prince— ^h ! 
does that quiet thee ?" 

*^ To be sure it does !" said Johnny, resuming his good 
humour-^'* and you shall fare like a prince, too, or my 
name isn't John Spits, sign of the Bull !— only, you know 
I like gentlemen to be a little more quieter or so-— and you 
know, Mr. Drammer, you're apt to be a little boisterious 
or so. However, we must forgit and forgive, as you say, 
— and so let me introduce you to my good friends here, 
and well spend a jovial night together." And the 
rascal, with an impudence that made even the sergeant 
stare, leading his new guest to each one of us in turn, 
introduced him with great ceremony: — ^^'This, sir, is 
Lieutenant Rattle — ^and this. Sergeant Splint — and this, 
Mr. Levis— all my particular friends.*' 
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** liteutenant Rattley your servant, sir : Sergeant Splintj 
your most obedient : Mr. Levis, your's till death. — Fetch 
us some ale, aud be damned, bully landlord !"— mnd the 
actor, throwing himself into a chair, spread out his long 
legs before the fire, and began to hum one of the fool's 
songs in Lear :«— 

« Be tlua bai a unto tiny wit,— 

With beif li, ho, the wind and the nin,— 
Moat ma|(e content with his fortunet flt ; 
For the rain it raineth evexy day.'* 

" Did you ever see such an impudent rascal as this host 
of ouVs 1" whispered the lieutenant to me : " NoWj if 
you like, I'll set Splint to punish him in a way that he 
shan't forget our company for some time. — Here, Splint 
— bring your head close to ours." Splint came within 
whispering distance. ^* Hark you. Splint," said the lieu- 
tenant,— *' manage to introduce your knock-down song 
to-night, and sew up that Spits till he can't stir. You un- 
derstand me?" ** Aye, aye," answered Splint, with 

a chuckle — " I'll wax him, in spite of his rummy nose, — 
let me alone for that." 

r 

The ale was now brought, and set upon the table. 
<< Gentlemen," said the actor — addressing us with a cour- 
tesy pf manner that I could hardly have expected from 
the previous roughness of his behaviour — *< since the 
wind and rain have thrown us together, whether we would 
or not, and my host here has taken it upon him to make 
us acquainted, what say you-nshall we spend the night in 
merriment? There's nothing like a frolic on a cold, 
stormy night* — the wind, in my opinion, is the best music 
we can have for a drinking song. Come, gentlemen — 
throw aside all ceremony, and do me the honour of par- 
taking of my ale." 

The lieutenant whispered me, '< He's a good enough 
fellow in the main. III be sworn to it !" and then added, 
aloud, " I, for my part, sir, shall be very happy to be on 
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terms of good fellowship with you,— and I dare say Mr. 
Levis is similarly disposed." 

" Certainly," said I ; for what else could I say ? 

" Then, by , " cried the sergeant, " we'll all be 

merry together !" 

^< That's a Jolly dog !" said the actor, grasping Splint's 
hand. " And now, gentlemen, one thing more : — Suppose 
we admit this pot-bellied rascal" (striking Spits in the 
paunch) " to a share of the eyening's-amusement ? though 
no Samson, he can make sport for us; and, the moment 
he gets troublesome, you know we can kick him out of 
the room without ceremony." 

The lieutenant now threw off his sober mask entirely, 
and showed himself, what. I suspected him to be, a true 
lover of jollity, in whatever dress she might present her. 
self. He jumped up from his chair, swore a string of 
oaths, and proposed that our host should sit as ^^ chairman" 
at the board. The actor, though he did not understand 
the jest, gave his vote for the election, and Mr. Spits was 
duly installed. 

<< Now, Spits," said the actor, " bring your mug, and 
take your seat, you rascal. — ^But, perhaps, gentlemen," 
(turning to us) " you do not like de ? For my part, I 
prefer it to any thing in the drinking way. I can say 
with Tom Warton" — and, flourishing his mug, he spouted 
in true theatrical style : — 

** Bftlin of my caret, iWMt 8o1m« of my toils, 
Hail, Juice benignant ! O'er the coetly cupa 
Of riot-stirring wine, unwholesome draught, 
I«ec pride^B loose sons prolong the wastefld night ; 
My sober evening let the twilEard bless •" 

I looked at the actor's meagre form, and set it down 
that the man was lying— lying from pride. I had no 
doubt that his palate preferred the grape, while his pocket 
recommended hops. << Very true, Mr. Drammer !" said 
I ; " we all love ale, undoubtedly, and will help you to 
empty your tankard; but, after this bout, youll permit 
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me to furnish the table with wine — ^for^ you'll allow, 
though ale is very companionabhe, wine is more mirthful." 
The actor's eye sparkled as I made the motion. ^* Well," 
he said,—*' on the cmndition of your partaking first of my 

&vourite beverage, I will do you reason in yours." 

*^ Hadk-ye, Mr. Levis," whispered the lieutenant — at the 
same time pressing my hand under the table-^" I see 
what you're up to ; but damn me if I have any thing to do 
with the matter unless you consent to let me bear half 

the expense !— Come, come--*no nonsense !" " Well, 

Mr. Rattle-«4f it must be ?" " Then we're agreed.— 

And BOW, gentlemen, a song!" added the lieutenant 
aloud. 

<< A song !" echoed Splint, setting down his mug. 

^A song, gentlemen!" roared the actor, knocking 
the table. 

"Stop a moment, gentlemen !" said our host—" We'll 
have no singing yet awhile— ^dlow me to say ; I haven't 
told my tale yet." 

" Psha ! don't mention it," cried. Rattle. 

" Yes, but I'm chairman, gentlemen ! I'm chairman ! 
allow me to say — and my tale must be told ; it wont keep 
auy longer; it's a very short one." 

" Put it in your pocket, then," said Splint. 

"But it's very short, gentlemen—" 

" Well then, you can wind it up quickly-— and see that 
you do it. Come— at it at once !" 

We all faced the fire again ; and Mr. Spits — ^first hem. 
ming to clear his throat — threw his right leg over his left, 
spread his right hand on his breast, and, bowing low to 
the audience, began :— 

" Once upon a time " 

" There was a certain king," said Splint. 

" Gentlemen," said our host with great seriousness, " I 

shall resign my seat as chairman of this meeting, if there's 

not more order deserved— allow me to say." And Mr. 

Bpits uncrossed his legs, and put the left one uppermost^ 

26* 
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** Shame, gentlemen !" cried the actor,, with a rigidity 
of muscle that I envied — ^''-Let our chairman proceed." 

<< Gentlemen, are you ready ?" asked Mr. Spits. The 
question was decided in the affirmative. '* Weil then," 
said Mr. Spits— again uncrossing his legs, and restoring 
the right one to its former supremacy — << I shall precede to 
business. Hem ! <»ice upon a time — I had a grand- 
father — that was afore I was bom though. He was a 
very clever little man, just like myself they say, though I 
say it, and lived among the hiUs in Wales. So, as he 
was very poor, he said to his wife one day — say's he, 
" P<^y," — ^my grandmother's name was Polly, mind you ; 
and a very nice woman she was too, allow me to say — 
says he, <* Polly, my dear, I'm thinking as how, if we don't 
cpntrive some other way to fill our bellies, we shall have 

nothing to put in them, as sure as my name is Spits." 

"Sure enough, Tony," — my grandfather's name was 
Tony, you must know, gentlemen-^" Sure enough, Tony," 
said my grandmother ; " for I don't see how we're going 

to get along this way." "Well then, Polly, my dear, 

suppose we set up. a little sort of a shop-— a kind of half- 
way house — here among the hills, where travellers can 
stop and drink a bit," said my grandfather......." Sure 

enough, Tony," said my grandmother. And so they set 
it up — not such a nice tavern as the Bull is here, gentle- 
men ; for they had!nt such acconunodations*-*— " 

" Damn your accommodations !" said Splint, " drive on 
your grandad." 

" Grentlemen," said our host, with lordly indignation, 

" I repeal if this is not against all order and presidents ?" 

"Then don't make such a rigmarole work of your 

grandad's tavern," said Splint, — '* or we'll sing, in spite 

of your teeth — ^nosel should say, Mr. Spits." 

" Well," continued Mr. Spits, " they set up this little 
inn ; and, to be sure, they began to get along very well ; 
for it was stuck just in a snug little valley, where the 
different roads all met before Qiey cut their ways through 
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theiitlls in one ; and they had a good deal of custom, had 
my grapdparents. Well— one afternoon — eomeihing such 
as this — the thunder came roaring among the black hills, 
just like a great bear — and the winds danced and capered 
ahottty as though they would blow the hills up— -and 
the lightning flashed blue, and green, and red, and a 
thousand different colo)^rs — ^and the rain came splashing 
and splashing, as if old Noah had come again, and was 
going to turn all the world into fishes. <* A dreadful night 
this, -Polly !" said my grandfather, as he drew his chair 
near the kitchen.fire, and lighted his pipe. ^<Aye — ^I 
pity the poor creatures that are out in this shower," said 
my grandmother, as she spread her apron on her lap and 
prepared to take comfort. " I wish they'd come to take 

shelter with us." " Certainly, Polly," says my grand- 

father, puffing the smoke in my grandmother's face — ^for 
the old4ady loved a puff now and then, as well as e'er an 
old smoker among them — : <*and Lord, there's some one 
now !" says my grandfather, flinging his pipe in the fire, 
and running to the door : — and, sure enough, in comes a 
nice young gentleman — about your age, Mr. Levis — ^with 
nothing but a great oig dog behind him. ** Welcome, 
your honour, '* said my grandfather,"— I'm happy to see 
your honour ;" — ^for my grandfather was a very polite- 
some man— -just like myself, though I say it : he knew 
what was what, and never spared words ; for he used to 
say to his wife—" Polly," said he, " always be civil ; 
for you know that costs nothing, and saves whiskey." — 
" My good man," said the young gentleman, ^< I wish 
you'd hurry out to my horse : I've hitched him under 
your Jibed. I shall stay till this shower is over !"....... 

"Very well,", says my grandfather Tony, "I shall be 
happy to serve your honour"--*for he was a very polite- 
some man, as I have said — . " Polly, take care of the 
gentleman till I return." Well — ^and so the gentleman 
he sat down by the fire, and bis dog sat down too. "Poor 
Rock !" said the gentleman, patting his dog— «" You are 
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glad to get near the fire, my dog." — and the dog knocked 
his great tail on the hearth, and looked so pleased-^my 
grandmother said if ever dog spoke that dog did, as sure 
as there was hair on his tail. — ^And so the gentleman 
pulled off his coat, and my grandmother hung it by the 
fire to dry. " And where may your honour be going— if 
I may 1i>e so bold — ?" said my grandfather. — ^He was a 
very civil man, and never asked questions, like some 
people. — " I guess you are going to the great house yon- 
der," said my grandfather. **I am," said the gentle- 
man; '' and my servant has left me to find my way alone. 
The scoundrel ran away from me, with my portmanteau, 
this morning. However, Rock and I can travel very well 
without him — can't we, my dog ?" — and the dog knocked 
his tail again, and said yes— that is, he barked — ^for he 
was a wonderfiil dog, this Rock. << I will guide your 
honour, if you like, sir," said my grandfather. << No, 
no," said the gentleman, "I have often travelled the 
road before, and can easily find it, — it's only five miles 
you know."« "True, your honour," said my grand- 
father : and then he got something for the gentleman to 
cat and drink ; for, though the gentleman paid for it like 
a prince, yet my grandfather said he would have gave it 
for nothing — he was such a sweet, brave-looking, merry 
young gentleman — '' and so handsome," said my grand- 
mother. Well—- don't be impi^tient, gentlemen ; I'm 
coming to the cream of the story now — . Well — so the 
gentleman set out again, though it was nearly dark, and 
Rock followed at his heels — for the shower was all over. 
Bym-by, my grandfather says to my grandmother-— 
•« Polly, my dear," says he, " let 's go to bed ; for no^ 

body '11 be ^ong now." " Sure enough," said my 

grandmothei^— for she was just such another as my Ksdey 
here, and never talked more than was decent for a wo- 
man — " Sure enough," said my grandmother. And so 
they went to bed. Well-— in a little while, my graadfii- 
ther jogs his wife, who was fast asleep, « Polly," says 
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he. ^* Well," says she, « Tony." " Polly, my dear, 

do(k'i you hear a noise t" ''No, Tony," says she. 

"I'in sure you must," says my grandfather: "only 
listen ! — I'm sure I hear that gentleman's dog whining 
and scratching at the door.''....^..*' Sure enough," said 
my grandmother. — ''I hope he hasn't come to harm, 

hless his handsome face !" '< I'll get up and look," 

says my grandfather. " O ,don't !" said my grandmother-^ 
for she was a timid creature. " Yes I will," says my grand, 
father, says he, — ^for he did ni't like opposition. And so he 
opens the window ; and there, sure enough, was the dog-^ 
pawing, and scratching, and whining at the door. My 
grandmother said he whined just like a sick child — ^it was 
so awful. And my grandfather opened the door to let 
the dog in : but no 1 he would n't come, all he could do ; 
but whined, and pulled my grandfather's shirt — for he 
was just as he got out of bed — , and then ran a little 
ways off, and then came back again. '* I'll be sworn," 
said my grandfather, '' he wants me to go with him ! — 
111 try him." And my grandfather pretended to be 
going — and the dog looked so pleased, and ran on before : 
but, when he found my grandfather would'nt follow, he set 
up such a pitysome howl it was shocking to hear. '< I'm 
sure," says my grandfather, '' something is wrong ! — I'm 
afraid the gentleman is murdered ; for," says he, " I've 
heard of such things afore."...*...." God save us!" said 
my grandmother, and began to cry — for she had a tender 
heart, had my grandmother. " I'll dress myself, and go 
and see," said my grandfather. " O don't, for mercy, 
sake, Tony!" said my grandmother; "they'll kill and 

murder you, if you do." "Out, woman!" said my 

grandfather — ^for he was a brave man, and didn't fear the 
devil hiipself— " Out, woman !" says he, " it's my duty." 

*., "O, they'll ravish you !" said my grandmother. 

<<Psha!" says he, " who'd raviiEdi such a poor devil 

as I am tr—I wiU go, wife ; so s^y nothing mo^ about it." 
All this time, the dog kept looking on silent» and seejoied 
to understand what they were saying ; and, wheA my 
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grandfather began to dress himself, he wagged his tail, 
and looked so delighted. << There ! look at the diitnb 
beast !" says my grandfather — ** wouldn't it be a shame 
to let such a creature know his duty better than a Chris- 
tian man ? — Shame, Polly Spits ! shame on ye !"••..••/< O, 
but Tony, they'll murder me ! I daresn't stay alone !" 

, •*' Lock the door," said my grandfather; and, light-* 

ing a lantern, he took his gun in his hand, and followed 
the dog — who capered before him, every now and then 
turning back to hurry him. '* Go on !" said my grand- 
father, — *' Go on, poor faithful creature ! I'll follow you." 
Well, the dog led him about two miles ; and then he stop- 
ped before a small thicket, and began to growl, and whine. 
My grandfather understood him ; — ^he wanted him to go 
in ; but my grandfather couldn't, — and so, he patted the 
dog, and coaxed him, and at last the dog ran in, and 
drew out a handkerchief all bloody, and a hat which ray 
grandfather was sure was the same the gentleman had 
worn. So my grandfather, trembling — ^though he was a 
brave man — set down his light, and putting aside the 
bushes with his gun, he saw — the poor young gentleman 
lying dead, and his face all scratched and bloody, and so 
awful ! — ^my grandfather couldn't look any longer, but ran 
out. He thought now what he should do — ^and then he 
remembered the gentleman said he was going up to the 
great house — ^where a very rich family lived — , and he 
thought that, as the house was but three miles, and his 
own two, he might as well go to the first : so— ^lon't be im- 
patient, gentlemen— hso, patting the dog, he went forward, 
and the dog, who seemed to know what he was about, 
followed without any scruples. Well — and when my 
grandfather came to the great house, he found the family 
was not yet in bed — ^for it was very early — , and he told 
his story— and first they were going to take him for the 
murderer— but the dog began to caress him so, that the 
great gentleman said, <«Let the man alone! Don't you 
see he is innocent by poor Rock's caressing him so ?'^— 
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for they knew the dog at once^— his master was a relation 
of the family's. Well — the gentleman and his servant 
set out — and they came to the place^ and found the poor 
young man. There was a great hole in his head, as if 
he had heen shot, and his pockets were stripped of every 
farthing. And, further in the wood, they found the horse* 
slabbed and cut in a shocking mannen Well— so they 
took the body of the gentleman home — and great re- 
wards were advertized for the young gentleman's ser. 
vant — ^for he was suspected at once — but they couldn^t 
find him — no where. Well — Rock wouldn't leave my 
grandfather, when they wanted to take him ; ' and so the 
gentleman said to my grandfather — says he, " Keep him ; 
and may he be as faithful to you as he was to his poor 
master,'* says he— and my grandfather cried like a 
child, and hugged poor Rock — and Rock hugged him too, 
and whined — and my grandfather took the dog home. 
Well — a year aflewards— on just such a night as when 
the poor young gentleman had come to the inn — only this 
was in the night.time, when my grandfather was going to 
bed — Well, on this stormy night, a man rode up to the 
door, and called out, in a rough voice, for a large glass ^ 
of whiskey. He said he couldn't stop, and had to ride a 
great ways before morning. He had a large hat drawn 
over his eyes and a handkerchief round his neck — and, 
when he drank, he turned bis head aside ; and, besides, 
he swore such terrible oaths ! — my grandmother said she 
never heard the like afore. Well, this man was handing 
back the cup, when Rock sprang from the house with a 
tremendious howl, and grasped the man's leg with his 
teeth. ** Down, Rock !" said my grandfather ; but Rock 
wouldn't down ; and the man, screaming like a woman— 
as n^ grandmother said, at the dog's name more than 
his bite — , put his hand in his bosom, and drew out a 
pistol ; but, before he could fire it, the horse, becoming 
I'estif like at the dog*s pulling and barking, plunged, and 
threw. the man over. Rock, caught him by the throat— 
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and tny grandfather couldn't pull him off, all he could do. 
Then my grandfather began to suspect this must be the 
murderer, and called to my grandmother to bring him a 
rope to tie him before he took off the dog. But, wheb 
the rope came, it was too late ; — the man was black in 
the face— and dead ; — Rock had choked him- «* What 
shall we do now ?" said my grandmother ; ^< We shall all 
be hung !"...r../' Run to the great house," says my 
grandfather, ** and tell them to send down somebody ; for 
we think we've got the murderer. Don't say he's dead 
though !" And so my grandmother went ; and, presently, 
came the servants, and the gentleman himself; and the 
gentleman, at once, knew the man ; — ^it was the servant 
of the young gentleman who had been murdered. Well, 
and " 

« Well, that'll do," said the lieutenant* ** Your story 
does you credit, Mr. Spits: — ^You have employed fewer 
words, by half, than I expected from your long tongue." 

« But I havn't finished yet — the best part of it — " said 
Mr. Spits. 

" O ! we'll let you keep that for yourself, Mr. Spits,'' 
said Splint, — " we're well satisfied with our own share." 

" But how comes, it," inquired the actor, " that the dog 
suffered the man to murder his master so easily — seeing 
he was so powerful an animal ?" 

«* Well, now you see !" said our important host — "if 
you would only let me tell my story as I'd wish — but 
you're always so impatient ! — Well — ^you must know that 
was the very question the gentleman at the great house 
asked ; but they examined the wound, and, finding it was 
a gun-shot, they supposed the man had shot hinii as he 
rode along, and then robbed him while the dog was 
whining at my grandfather's for assistance. — ^Well ! the 
gentleman gave my grandfather the reward, which he had 
offered for the murderer. , It was three hundred guineas. 
And with that my grandfather came and settled in this part 
of England : and so, when he died " 
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<< The worms got him, I suppose," said Splint. ** Damn 
him, let him rest ! — And now for a song !" 

During the latter part of my host's story, I was seated 
in an oblique direction to the fire-place — so that, while I 
gave my attention to my host, who, with his usual impu- 
dence, had placed his chair in the chimney-comer, I 
could see whatever might be passing in the rest of the 
room. — ^But, that the reader may the better comprehend 
what I have to tell him, I wiU describe the room wherein 
our company was assembled. It was in shape a parallelo- 
gram, with the fire-place close to the northeast comer. 
From the middle an open staircase led to the apartments 
above ; and along either side of the staircase ran a nar- 
row passage, into which the parlours opened. One of 
these passages terminated in a little closet, occupied by 
my host himself as a bed-chamber. On the right, or east 
side of the bar-room, within two yards of the fire-place, 
was another passage, which led to the baronet's apart- 
ment ; and, on the left, or west side, was the kitchen. — " 
H'eJJ— -as my host would say — WeK, genUemeny — ^being 
seated as I have said, I observed Mr. Snubbs steal can- 
tiously down the staircase, and make his way on tiptoe to 
the kitchen. I suffered him to believe himself unnoticed : 
the moment, however, he had effected his object, I be- 
trayed him to the party. Our host was just opening his 
lips in opposition to Mr. Splint's call for a song ; but, 
when he heanl of the preacher's dexterity, he forgot his 
rights as chairman i — '^ The rascal ?" he exclaimed — ^ 111 
teach him to be quickening my women! I'll—" 

" Stop, Mr. Landlord !" said I—" let us first listen at 
the door, and learn the secret of his eloquence." 

" Agreed !" cried the lieutenant, the sergeant, and the 
actor, all in a breath. 

"Well, gentlemen!" said the chairman, gracefully 
waving his hand— ^^ since the 'jority is in favour of the 
motion, I've nothing to say." 

Vol. I. 27 
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Stealing^ then, cautiously to the door of the kitchen, we 
applied our ears, and overheard the following pithy dis- 
course from the musical mouth of Malachi :— — — 

" O, dear sinners ! let there he no backslidings among 
you ! let not the enemy find a nook in all your bodies, 
whereby he may enter and drive out the blessed spirit I 
be up and dobg at the glorious work, till you feel the 
true faith of assurance, and may cry, " O, poor devil ? 
you are afraid of your * kingdom I" Think what awaits 
you if you indulge in all the carnal rioting, and swearing, 
and drinking, and other damnable contrivances of the 
enemy of so-ul-s ! You know there is a heaven, blessed 
sinners? You know there is another place — a hell? 
Well — where must the righteous go ? where, I say, shall 
they go, who are doing and diligent at the Lord's bidding ? 
To heaven — ^must they not? Yea ! — ^And where ean the 
others go? Can they go. to heaven too ? No-a ! Will 
not the good people, that are there, stand at the great 
folding.doors, and say to the Lord, « Don't let those ere 
fellers come up here ?" Ye-es! Well— and what then ? 
—What, I say, will the Lord say to them ? Why — « Go 
to hell !' at once."— Here the audience, I mean those 
within the kitchen — ^began to groan from the very pit of 
their stomachs ; and the preacher, encouraged by these 
tokens of conviction, proceeded with increased warmth. 
— « Yes, sinners ! now is the time ! Strike while the iron 

is yet hot ! Let not your faith grow cool ! Throw 

throw off all the damnable trickings of the enemy of 
your souls ! he that goes about, like a roaring lion, seek- 
ing whom he may devour, and chaw— yea ! chaw to atoms 
—in his enormous throat ! Throw off, I say, all the trap- 
pings of slavery tb him ! Let your work stand ! pray 
unceasingly! mind not your earthly masters; for what 
say they? " Do my bidding !"— but the Lord says « Do 
my bidding !"— and which will you mind? Surely, when 
hell, and the hot— boiling hot— lake of damna-tion is 
y-aw-aw-ning for you— where liquid sulphur is bubbling 
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for ever and ever — and the smoke chokes the groaos and 
gnashings of the damned — and the devils, with huge 
indgines for tormenting them, run them through the body, 
or fix them on burning stakes, or tear out their melting 
hearts and quivering entrails " (The groanings re- 
commenced.) "There, where all is pain everlasting — 
pain unquenchable — ^pain to all eternity — Mind not your 
master, I say ! let alone your work !— — "* 

Here the landlord burst open the door in a rage. 
" Come out !*' he exclaimed to the preacher — " Come out, 

you infernal ! Is this the way you stir up kny women ? 

Come out !" — and taking Snubbs by the collar he drew 
him out of the room ; while the converts — excepting, as 
before, the three men-servants of the baronet, and the 
stable-boy (who probably retained some unpleasant recol- 
lections of the delicacy of the part where his honour was 
seated) — set up a groaning that surpassed, for musical 
compass, any thing of the kind I had ever heard. " Here 
Katey! put those women in order!" cried the incensed 
Mr. Spits — while the pimples on his nose actually turned 
blue — "Let them see whether they're to mind their master 
or not !" Katey entered the kitchen : Mr. Spits shut the 



*In justice to my own character, I most eubjoin a note to this paaHwe. 

1 woqU no( be sospected of Impiety ; for, though not what is called a rHigitu 
Mom, I flatter myself I have ever shown, as felt, a deep and unwavering rever- 
ence for true rellflon and Christianity. The class of men I ridicole is, in my 
opinion, of the worst of enemies that real morality has to dread. Those, to 
whom are known these pedlers of the false wares that are so often palmed upon 
the ignorant as the manufacture of religion, will do me the justice to allow, 
that, far from heightening the colours of the picture I venture to present; I have 
sunk many striking points into shadow, lest 1 should offend the scruples of some 
among my readers. Nor would I be accused of wishing to affix ridicule upon any 
particttlar denomination of Christians ; though the lUverend Mr. Snubbs is long 
rtnce dead, his counterparts are to be found in every sect that has come under 
my observation. 

Let me add :— that, were the age in whkh I wiite other than it is, I should 
have scorned to make this defence ; for I should have felt a confidence, that, 
while the moral of ray writing was approved, the language in which I had sought 
to lender it eificient would be acknowledged as deUcate as it was possible to 
make it without destroying all its truth and spirit: but, at Iffils day, when he 
who carries his religion at the end of his tongue is allowed to preach down his 
neighbour who has not the art of making so Tittle a vehicle bear about in safety 
a burden so precious, or who holds too sacred the ark of his piety to leave ft 
thus witiiottt a shelter, did I not stoop to explain myself, my character and the 
pockets «f my worthy publishers would be sure to suffer. 
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door upon her, and then drawing the unfortunate Malachi 
into the middle of the bar-room assailed him afler this 
manner : — 

^'Look you, Mr. Malachi Snubbs! — ^you see I happen 
to be John Spits that keep this house, sign of the Bull i 
and though Fm happy to treat my customers as customers 
ought to be treated — that is, when they pay their bills — 
fbr, by the Lord, Mr. Snubbs ! was I once to think you 
had no money, I'd put you out of my house in an instant, 
and you might lay there till your wife, who's another sort 
of a woman, was pleased to git up ; for I'm an honest man, 
and pay my rent, and a'n't to have no beggars sponging 

upon me. ^Well, you see, Mr. Snubbs, though I'm 

happy to treat you well, yet you're not to be going into 
my kitchen, no more than these gentlemen, corrupting 

my gals — and Who bid you go in my kitchen, you 

monkey-faced—-?" 

** The Lord," answered Mr. Snubbs with the utmost 
composure. 

^< Blasphemer !" cried the lieutenant. 

<< It was my old acquaintance, the pretty charbermaid, 
that bade you," added the actor. 

Mr. Snubbs faced the last speaker (for the landlord, 
in the warmth of his reproaches, had removed his band 
from the preacher's collar.) *< Poor sinner !" said he, in 
a manner very different from any I had yet seen him 
assume — " I forgive you your filthy accusation ; for it 
isn't you that say it, but the devil within you, who has 
possession of your soul, and who is enraged that a minister 
of the Lord " 

'< You a minister of the Lord !" roared Mr. Drammer — 
'< By the bones of Will Shakspeare, I'm as good a minis, 
ter as you are, at any time. Jack Priest 1" — and, at once 
assuming the snuffle and bodily contortions of Mr. Snubbs, 
he began to mimic his language : — ** Brother sinner ! are 
you not ashamed to reproach, with baekslidings and a 
filthy inclining to the works of the devil, one who has felt 
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the divine kisdliag of the spirit even unto the blessed faith 
of assurance? I see there is a falling off! I see you lack 
the means of grace — and are as a brand snatched from 
tlie burning, which falleth into the fire again, and is utter. 
ly consumed — ^yea, even to the last atom ! Ha ! dost 
thou stare, sir priest ? If I am too tall for thee to see me, 
brother, lo ! I will exalt thee«" — ^And, seizing poor Malachi 
by the shoulders, he, with a strength surprising in one of so 
slender a firame^ lifted him up till the little man's face was 
on a line with his own. << Now look thy fill," he cried,— 
'^ Bo !" (blowing as children do when they try to frighten 
one another in the dark), and let him drop with so much 
violence, that the^ poor devil staggered into the arms of 
my host, who bade him go to bed directly and think how 
be should pay his bill in the morning. The reverend 
gentleman thought it best to show obedience, and, accord. 
ingly, sneaked up stairs to his own room. , 

I must say, when I saw poor Saubbs so roughly handled 
I began to feel some little remone for the part I had taken 
in his persecution; for it struck me that the man could 
have no other motive, for exposing himself to treatment 
so ^contemptuous, than the cause of religion, and that 
therefore he was rather to be pitied than abused, if, in his 
mistaken zeal, he went to greater lengths than was neces- 
sary. However, my qualms were but momentary ; for 
as they had their birth with the preacher's elevation into 
the arms of the actor, so they died as the last laugh of my 
associates followed his retreating figure^ 

"Now, host," I cried, "let us have your best wine — 
and in plenty !" 

Gladly my hdst obeyed; and the wine was set on 
the table. 

(< And now for a song !" exclaimed Splint, as he eyed 
the sparkle of his glass preparatively to tipping its con« 
tents down his throat. 

" No ! not- till you've told your stoiy," said my host in 
a t/)ne of authority. 

27* 
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^ Yoa get no story from me to night," responded l^lint-^ 
raising his glass riowly towards his dromedary nose. 

<*Then you get no song !" said my host — planting his 
foot firmly against the pan of the grate, and driving his 
hands into the pockets of his breeches. 

"Well — ^it must be a short one then?" half queried 
Splint — as he moYed his glass, with the lingering relish 
of a connoisseur, firom one nostril to the o&er. 

" Agreed !" cried Spits — in the tone in Hiiich a man 
in an argument tries to smother his joy when his opponent 
has unexpectedly yielded by means of a compromise. 

<< Well th^3, here goes !" exclaimed the sergeant ; and 
he emptied the wine, at one mouthful, down his throat 
of leather. 

The actor, who had suffered the host to fight his battle 
out with Splint, probably in the expectation of its termi. 
nating in favour of the latter, prepared to interfere ; hut 
the lieutenant whispered him, « Let Splint alone; it will 
be short enough, Fll answer for it !" — and Splint was 
suffered to begin his stOry. 

« You must know then," said Splint — " But what's my 
story to be about??' 

« A battle," said my landlord, « of course." 

" Well— H90 be it. I was standing, then, in the frout 
rank at some confounded engagement or other — ^the name 
has [dipped my memory — ^when I saw a fellow among the 
enemy take aim at my navel and apply the match to his 
cannon. So I watched, and just as the ball came skipping 
along I opened my legs — when it passed through, cutting 
off* the lower members of three general officers who were 
behind me. << Neatly done !" said my colonel, who was 
standing at my left hand — ^and, as the word escaped him, 
his head fell bounding at my feet. I had just time to kick 
it out of the way, when a huge Goliath came up on horse- 
back with his sword drawn. He aimed a cut at my nose : 
but tiie bone was so hard that the weapon struck fire, 
burnt off* my left whisker, and turning of one side slit 
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open my cheek^eaving the ugly scar you see there. 
<< Damn your nose !" cried the fellow in a rage, and draw- 
ing a devil of a pistol from his holster, shot me through 
the upper part of my mouth — ^which has given me the 
appearance of a hare-lip, as you see — ^though any fool 
might know, hy the little round hole at the top of the gash, 
that it was done hy a pistol-ball. However, I caught the 
bullet in my teeth, and, as the enemy attempted to ride 
me down, spit it in his face. << Don't be in such a hurry," 
said I, " my fine fellow !" — and, slipping between the fore- 
paws of his horse, just as they were closing about my ' 
neck., I overthrew both horse and rider ; then, deliberately 

. cutting eff the rascal's head, as he lay entangled in the 
reins, I slung it round my neck, by putting a handkerchief 
into the mouth and drawing it through the windpipe, and 
mounting his horse, " It's an ill wind,'' cried I, « that 
blows nobody good !" and plunged into the thickest of the 
battle — where I made such havoc that the enemy stopped 
to cry, as I passed, " There goes Death upon the pale 
horse!" My colonel was so pleased that he said to mc 
"Splint, you rascal," saya.he, "if you were a gentleman 
Fd give you my place on the spot. As it is, I must keep 
it myself-— but I'll make you a sergeanti" So I went to 

• bed, that night. Sergeant QipMnU'-^I havejinished my story" 
" Yes ; but I'm afraid it a'n't true, Mr. Splint," said 
my landlord ; " so dlow me to say " 

" We'll allow you no such thing," cried the lieutenant 
--clapping his hand upon the mouth of John Spits — 
" you've said enough already — aUow me to say* Besides, 
Mr* Chairman, if you begin to tyrannize, we'll treat you 
as all tyrants should be treated — we'll depose you, Mr. 

Spits. And now, take your glasses, my lads, and VW 

sing you a favourite camp-song: but remember! you 
must empty a glass at the end of eveiy verse. You can 
follow Splint in the chorus." 

I did not much like the condition; but, as the rest 
agreed to it, I was obliged to be silent. The lieutenant 
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then, clearing his tbroati sang, in a fine, manly voice, the 
following ^ 



DJUNKING-SONG. 



Come, push about, boys ! 

For there*! nothing like wine ;— 
AU the rosea of Ufe 

Round the cup thiek entwine ; 

Wealth, station, and honour, 

The fame that floats o*er *em-^ • 
All smile in the liquor 
We quaff from our Jorum, 
(^o push round the bottle, boys ! on with the revel : 
And drive parson Care to his ifather the devil. 

For where is the miser 

Feels richer than we 1 
Or he that has honours 

That prouder can be ? 

Those honours— and where 

Is the fancy that gilds them^ 
So bright as our liquor ? 
'TIs our liquor that builds them : 
::4o push round, etc. 
etc. 

They tell of the joys 

That Venus can give ; 
We care not for Venus, 

So Bacchus may live : 

Let her shrine yield to his ; 
For his has most merit :-- 
*Ti8 right that the flesh 
Sliould give place to the spirit. 
Tbon, push round, etc. 
etc. 

For the prate of a parson 

We care not. a curse ; 
And the prate of a doctor 's 

A d^Mish deal worse : . / 

We know but one cure 

For the worst of all ills— 
'Tis the Bztftict of Grapes, . 
Not the Tincture of Squills. 
Come, push round, etc. 
etc: 
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Who'! beretlut wont drink 

While his wine is before bim ; 
Wbo*s here that wont drinlE 

To Che dregi of the Jonun ; 

Who*8 here that wont drink 

Till hia iega need a porter ;-^ 
May be diet on oatmeal 
8tirr*d np jn hot water. 
Sopash round the bottle, tads ! quiclcer, and qbicJcer ! 
We'll drown parson Care in an ocean of liquor. 



^^ < By nay troth, a good song !' '' cried the actor. 

" It's just that thing, as sure as my bull's a bull 1" said 
Mr. John Spits — ^* but, allow me to say, gentlemen — ^gen- 
tlemen, allow me to say — ^I think there's too much drinking 
in it for an honest man, — five glasses, one after another ! 
it's too much !" — and, so saying, he poured himself out a 
sixth, and sent it to correct the others. 

'< By my manhood !" exclaimed the actor, << thou dost 
it bravely, jolly host ! Why, man, thou'rt the very prince of 
good fellows ! No wonder thy nose is so fruitful, when 
thou do8t moisten the soil so liberally; Here, pour another 
down thy wine-cask, thou ruby-visaged soaker!" 

"I am no rooty- wisage'! I scorn the incineration!" 
splutterfed my host-r" Soaker yourself, you may-pole!" 

" How, scab ? Down with the glass, this instant !" 

" I wont !" said*^the chairman. 

" Then, damme but I'll pour it down ! though I don't 
altogether like putting my fingers so near the blaze of 
tby nose." — And the actor seized Spits by the hair, with 
intent to put his threat into execution : but Spits saved 
him the trouble. 

*< Well, if I must I must," he said, in a most discon* 
solate voice. << Give me the glass — ^I will submit myself 
with Christian fortitude .^^Ah !" added the rogue, as he 
set down the empty vessel with a gentle sigh — " how long 
shall the wicked suffer from the hands of the ungodly!" 
This sly hit at Mr. Snubbs set the table in a roar. 
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"Bravo, brother Spits!" cried the lieutenant, " I see you 
have the faith of aMurance/^ 

" Any one can see that," said Splint ; " he carries the 
divine kindling in his nose." 

"Truly," snuffled the actor, "brother Spits has great 
freedom, a gift and power — in drinking. Yea! he is 
sweetly drawn Out in the glorious work." 

" Verily," added brother Spits, *' this is a precious, and 
a sweet season — a time of great refreshing — ^yea ! I 
have my sweet moments." Then, suddenly resuming 
his manner as chairman : — " But, silence, gentlemen ! — 
look at that Air. Levis there ! he does nothing but laugh. 
By the Lord, he hasn't drank a single glass since the 
song!" 

" That's true !" exclaimed the lieutenant — " A forfeit ! 
a forfeit !" 

" Make him sing or drink !" roared the actor. " Pour 
it down, boys !" 

" Hoki his nose !" added Splint. 
" Gentlemen," said I, rising, " I am willing to drink 
with you fairly; but your glasses follow each other a 
little too rapidly. I have already made myself sick in 
doing justice to Mr. Rattle's song ; and, if you ^sh me 
to continue at your table, you must permit me to drink as 
suits my own pleasure." 

" Ha !" cried the actor— -brandishing a bottle in one 
hand and a glass in the other — " Dost thou think, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more of liquor ? Yes, 
by St. Anne ! and we'll pour it down thy mouth, too." 

If the Reader will recall to mind the nature of my early 
education, and consider that I owned, besides, a certain 
share of obstinacy by inheritance, he wiU see at once that 
my spirit rpse on the least opposition. 

" Stop, sir !" said I, — " When I consented to make one 
of this company, I had no idea that my actions were to 
be under any compulsion. Now, sir, I stay or not, just 
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as you please ; but no man at this table shall force me to 
taste a drop more than suits my own pleasure." 

" Spoken like a lad of spirit !" cried the lieutenant, 
rising. " Gentlemen — ^you hear what my young acquaint- 
ance has said. Now, for myself^ I will leave the room 
this instant, unless all restraint be removed from our mer- 
riment." 

"Psha!" said the actor, << what a much-ado.about-no- 
thing have we here ! There's my hand, Mr. Levis. Why, 
man, you're too touchy — ^you take fire like tow ! — but 
come, tow is soon burnt out. Here's to our reconcilia- 
tion." And drinking off his gloss, .he added, in the tragic 
vein, 

" O, LeviSf you are yoked with a Iamb, 
That caniea anger ae the flint bean fire ; 
WhO| much enforced, ihowa a baety spark, 
And straight la cold again/* 

This burlesque awakened my laughter, and restored 
the good humour of the party. 

" Well, that's clever !" said the sergeant, filling him- 
self a bumper, — " and Hraight is cM again. That's ho 
like me — ^I love to quench my passions" (drinking)^- 
" Ah ! ^Now for a song !" 

" 111 give vou one," said the actor ; — 

'' The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and I, * 

The gunner and his mate, 
Lov'd HoU, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 

But none of oa car*d for Kate ; 

For " 

Before he could finish, the landlord, whose courage 
began to feel the stimulus of his liquor, broke in upon 
him. " Hullo, there, Mr. Drammer \ You may sing your 
nasty songs about swabbers and Margeries as much as 
you please ; but you'd best let alone Kate ; for, though I 
say it, that shouldn't say it, Kate's as tidy a housekeeper 

as ever — ever drunk,"— raising his glass to his lips, 

his meaning should be mistaken. 
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<< Ha, ha, ha!" roared th« actor, giving Spits a slap on 
the back that sent the liquor all over his rubicund visage, 
— ** Why, how now, my host of the Bull ? what ails thee, 
bully host ?" Then, assuming the voice of a mother when 
soothing a childr-^Poor fellow ! Take thy handkerchief, 
chuck, and wipe thy face ; but do it tenderly, lest you 
bruise the tender, blossoms. There !" lie then affected 
to be provoked at Spits' clumsiness, and crying out 
<< Priia ! give me the towel !", as if in a pet, snatched the 
handkerchief from the hands of the unfortunate landlord, 
and began to rub it over his face with no little violence. 
Poor Spits, whose pioiples under this rough treatment 
must have given him exquisite pain, struggled like a 
bull entangled in the cloak of the matador ;• but he 
could not bellow, for the actor had covered his mouth 
with the folds of the handkerchief. What was the first 
movement of my host's rage, when his tormentor released 
'him, I could not see ; for .the lieutenant leaned across me 
to whisper the sergeant. ** Splint," said he, " now's the 
time for your song ; — our host is blue already, and wants 
but little to sew him up. We'll teach him how to put him- 
self on a footing with his guests !" " Aye, aye !'•' 

answered the sergeant — ^with a most knowing look from 
his squint eyes — " I'm ready !" The lieutenant then 
turned to Spits and the actor, between whom words were 
now running high. 

" Silence, gentlemen !" he said, knocking upon the 
table to enforce attention, — " my friend, Mr. Sergeant 
Splint is about to favour us with a song of a very peculiar 
character. It must be sung by three voices. Mr. Splint 
and myself will, of course, act as two of them, and our 
host, as chairman, is entitled to make the third. There- 
fore, Mr. Drammcr," — winking to the actor — " you, with 
Mr. Levis, must be contented to listen." 

Our host was mightily tickled by the preference shown 
him. " I'll do my best," said he, hemming conceitedlj'^,— 
and that's as much as any man can do, Mr. Rattle." 
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** Certainly, Bfr. Spits.— All yoa have to do, in this 
song, is to follow us closely. Do just as you see us do. 
There are but three verses, and you must make actions in 
each c<HTesponding to the words." 

" ' Suit the action to the word,' " interposed the actor. 
*« Exactly so— thank you, Mr. Drammer.— Well, Mr. 
Spits— youll observe :— when we sing thus-^JiTfiodt 
iowrty knock downj knock down /—we strike our glasses 
upon the cable three times, thus — << Knock down, knock 
down, knock down !" They will be full to the brim — 
and yet, not a drop must be spilt." 

** O," said Spits, pouting his lips in great contempt, 
« I can do that easily * " 

<< So, I thought," said the lieutenant. '< But, remem- 
ber, Mr. Spits— you forfeit three glasses of wine for 
every time you spill !— At the end of each line of every 
verse, you touch the glass to your lips ; and, at the end of 
each verse, you drink your wine at a breath — and then 
fin again for the next verse." 

" O Lord ! I can do that," said Spits, " any time !" 

" No one doubts it, Mr. Spits. — ^Well, in the second 
verse, when we sing thus — << Around, around, around !" 
you must move your glass — ^filled to the brim, remem- 
ber! — thrice around your head, according to the time of 
the music-*as thus: — Around^ around^ arowid / — and 
without spilling a drop !" 

**Psha!" said Spits, plunging his hands into his 
breeches' pockets, and swinging backwards in his chair, 
— ** that's easier than the first !" 

«« And the last verse," continued the lieutenant, <<is 
exactly like the first. — Remember, Spits — there are 
three verses, and three chances of spilling in each ; you 
may forfeit twenty-seven glasses of wine, my boy !" 

*' Never fear, never fear !" said Spits. << Come, begin." 

The wine was poured out, and, each taking his glass 
in his hand, the trio struck out at the full pitch of their 
lungs :— 

Vol. l 28 
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Knock dttWB, kaoek AamattkmaA dovB :— 
Tbe fint to our kinf— 
The neit to our lM»~ 
The tUid to ODiMlvco— 
Bo, down with the f Im ! 
80 down! 

«A £»rreit! a forfeit!" cried Splint, as he set his 
empty glass on the table, — " Nine glasses, Mr. Spits !" 

(« Yes— hut I dimnk mine off at a breath," opposed 
Spits. 

<< So you did— after you had spilt half of it," said the 
lieutenant. *< Nine glasses, Mr. Spits. Corner-fill again. 

Around, uronnd, uround :— * 
To the wine we taete— 
To the kive we fee^ 
Then to the traeet, 
To onr own tnie eteel I 
Around! 

The result of our host's attempts in this verse was 
worse than in the first : — ^he had spilled two thirds of his 
wine before he came to the end of the verse, and then he 
slung the glass round his head with so much eagerness 
that the remainder of the contents was dashed in the 
face of the actor. 

** Tit for tat !" cried Spits, forgetting his ill-success in 
his joy at having wet the actor in turn. 

^< Yes ; but eighteen glasses already !" replied the ac- 
tor—" * Think of that. Master Brook !' Around T 

" And now, to make up the twenty-seven, Mr. Spits !" 
cried the lieutenant. " Come — ^fill your glass." 

Knock down, knock down, knock down :— 
The fiMt to our kinir— 
The next to our laie— 
The third to ounelvee— 
So, down with the flan ! 
80 down! 

<< So down !" roared Uie sergeant, breaking his glass on 
the head of the landlord. The unfortunate Spits fell-^ 
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more from fright and druakenessy howwer, than the fiurce 
of the blow — 9 and the mischievous Splint, setting his 
foot to the table, threw it, with all its contents, on top 
of him. 

<< So-o dow-n !'' spluttered the lieutenant : <' ' O, what 
a iall was there, ray countrymen !' " spouted the actor : 
while poor Spits, who, under the table, lay like a tortoise 
on his batfk — ^with this difference only, that the latter 
generally lies immoveable, whereas our tortoise kept toss- 
ing his shell to and fro in his vain struggles to rise—, 
Spits, I say, bawled, as well as he could, ** Help ! mur- 
der !—Katey !-^rape ! help!" 

Alarmed by his cries, Katey came running from the 
kitchen, followed by all the servants — the baronet ap- 
peared at the opposite side of the room, wrapped in a 
cloak — while on the staircase stood the Revd. Mr. Snubbs 
in his shirt, with a candlestick in one hand and a cham- 
ber-organ in the other. Mrs. Spits, with my assistance, 
relieved her spouse of his incumbiances and set him upon 
hisfeet. 

^* * How now, my bawcock V " asked the actor, cli^fi- 
ping him on the back,--*'' ' how dost thou, chuck ?'" 

<< Keep off!" cried Spite in a rage,— ^' Keep off! — 'best, 
or 111 kill you !" — and he endeavoured to seize a hot- 
tie, with intent, no doubt, to put his threat into execution ! 
but I held down his hands. 

*' What is the reason, sir," said the baronet with se- 
verity, '' that you keep not greater quiet in your house ? 
I have not been able to close my eyes, since I lay down, 
owing to your rioting." 

Spite was too drunk to be abashed. '' V-v-vy you 
sh-shee — ^your honour— ^-th-these*— fellers— upsot my 

te-talcMahle upon me — and a ^" The baronet turned 

his back upon him in disgust, and, without speaking ano- 
ther word, returned to his room. 

** Come, come, landlord !" said I coaxingly,— ** you 
had better retire to bed— your wife will help you." 
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" Ve-el I vi-mI, Mr. Leys-sus.^ But the beast could 
scarcely put one foot before the other. <^Help-me- 
Ka-tey !" he hiccupped. So Mrs. Spits took his arm. 
But he immediately pushed her from him. <<No! ShaVt- 
do-Katey !" he uttered in another hiccup ; and, stagger- 
ing towards his room, he caught at the balusters of the 
staircase to sare himself from falling. Just then, the 
preacher (who was watching the whole scene, with eyes 
dilated to their ntmost,) turned ajdde the article he held— • 
whether by design or accident I cannot say — , and the 
the whole of its contents was precipitated upon him. 

<< O God !" screamed the wretched Spits, and fell fhtt 
upon his face. 

<< The Lord deKver us !" cried the preacher, dropping 
both nightingale and candlestick as he flew up the staircase* 

** < Angels and ministers^ " exclaimed the actor, as he 
darted after the preacher— his long legs expediting the 
descent of the falling articles. 

"D— — n!" roared the lieutenant, staggering after 
the actor, and crushmg beneath his feet the unlucky 
nightingale, which had encountered his shins in its progress., 

<< Pots and candlesticks !'" swore the more philosophic 
sergeant, as he brought up the rear of the flying company. 

All this time — ^which, by the by, was not more than 
half-a-minute — ^poor Spits lay in pickle. << Ka-tey !" he 
cried, in a half-smothered voice, — ^**Fm dr-drowned !*• 

<< Lay still a minute, Johnny,^* said Katey, <^ and 111 

help you up ; only donH open your mouth, and it wont 
hurt you.'^ Then calling the barmaid and the stableboy, 
who were ready to burst with suppressed laughter, the 
dutiful wife made them take each a leg of their faUen 
master, while she supported his dripping head ; and thus, 
with his face still downwards, Mr. Spits was carried to 
his own room, kicking his porters, and bawling, as well 
as his thick tongue would permit him, << Sto-op, Sal4y I — 
you b-bitch ! — ^let go— I t-ell you ! — ^Bob J — ^You're — all — 
all b-bitches to-to-gether !— O, Pm choked! Fm— O 
— O— Damn !" 
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The reader may ask how Jeremy Levis was employed 
during the latter part of this scene* The answer is con- 
tained in a single line of the far-famed Hty-DtddU^Did' 
die:— 

" The little dog laughed to see ttae sport ." 

Or, if this explanation be not sufficiently ample, take the 
answer tlius : — He was seated at the table, opposite the 
staircase, laughing so heartily that the tears streamed 
down his cheeks faster than they had ever done since the 
days of cowskinned boyhood. 

Having remained at my post till the very dropping of 
the curtain — even till Mrs. Catharine Spits had cleared 
up the wrecks of the revel — , I took my light and pro- 
ceeded to my bedchamber. Just as I had opened the 
door, I heard the creaking of another door behind me, 
when, turning round, whom should I see but the actor, 
partly undressed, standing in the half-open entrance of 
his own apartment, gazing at me most curiously. I 
laughed outright. Immediately my knight of the green, 
room came up on tiptoe, and slapping me gently on the 
shoulder, said, in an under tone, 

" Have you a mind for a little sport, my boy ?— heh ?" 

*' Sport ? I should say we have had enough of it for 
one night, Mr. Drammer ; and I confess to you I've a 
better mind for a little sleep." 

** Psha !" said the actor, — "sleep ? . 



Nature's eoft nun 



HBleep, gentle sleep, 



damn sleep ! let's tickle up that rascal preacher. My 
ibrain has been .labouring with a trick ever since I went to 
bed. I could not catch a wink of sleep for the agony of 
my throes ; so I slipped on my breeches, and determined 
to rouse up one of those sons of Mars : but you'll answer 

just as well, man — and, by my troth, a d d sight bct- 

28* 
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ter— for you're soberer. Come ! give me your light, 
and let's be at it; for,^ unless I'm delivered speedily, by 
cock and pie ! I shall not rest to night." 

Though my conscience had so lately reproved me for 
joining in the persecution of Malachi, my love of mischief 
was too ardent to suffer me to close my eyes upon so 
tempting a prospect of indulging its desires. I therefore 
joyfully closed with the actor's proposal^ and begged him 
to inform me of his plans. 

" Not so fast, my little man !" said he— <^ Is all the 
house at rest ?" 

" Mrs. Spits and the servants have just retired." 

** Marry, hang them ! It wont do till they are all in bed. 
We ¥rill wait in your room a few minutes." So saying, 
he closed the door of his own apartment with great can- 
tion, and followed me into mine. There I renewed my 
entreaties to be made acquainted with his plans ; but all 
he would disclose to me was — that he intended to entice 
the preacher from his bed, and that it was necessary for 
me to stand by with the light — "for," said he, "if the 
preacher sees you, he 'ill be forced to act up to his char, 
acter, which he might not think important, were there no 
witness of his actions." 

Afler waiting about ten minutes the actor rose, and 
taking the light, bade me follow him. We stole along 
the passage till we came opposite a door marked "No. 3." 
" Now," whispered the actor, " hold the light, and stand 
by me ; but say nothing." He tapped gently at the door. 
Presently we heard the voice of the preacher within ask, 
in a peevish tone, " Who's there ?" The actor, kneeling, 
applied his mouth to the keyhole. 

" O, reverend sir !" said he, assuming the voice and 
language of a penitent, " I cannot rest e?:cept you have 
pity on me. I am so tortured, by the recollection of my 
many sins, that I fear I shall not survive till the morrow, 
unless you complete the blessed work which the Lord has 
seen fit to commence." 
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" Sinner!" said the preacher, *' fool me not !-i-Begone, 
lewd man !" 

** Alasy reverend sir, you do me wrong ! I am come 
here for the comfortable balm of your prayers ; and, if 
you will not have mercy on a bleeding sinner, I will pros- 
trate inyself at the threshold of your door, that, in your 
hearing at least, my groans may ascend to heaven." 

** Wait then," said the preacher, «< and I will come to 
you, brother." 

In a few minutes, the door opened, and showed us the 
Revd. Mr. Snubbs, with a sheet wrapped round his body, 
and, on his head, a white night-cap having a long tassel 
dangling from the top. 

The moment he saw the actor, he started back in anger, 
and was about to shut the door ; but he cast a glance at 
me, and paused. 

'< What do you want ?" he said to his pretended con- 
vert. '^ Have you come to mock me with your filthy 
scraps of plays, you castaway and child of the devil ?" 

" No, no !" answered the actor, who was still on his 
knees, — *^ I was once that reprobate : but, stung by the 
reproaches of conscience, because I had laughed at thy 
holy words, I struggled in the spirit, and the Lord was 
pleased to throw light upon my darkness ; and now I see 
the error of my ways, and would fain turn from them." 

" But what does this young man do here ?" inquired 
the preacher, still suspicious. 

" Ah, reverend sir ! it is to him that I owe the first 
insight into my folly. He it was who came to me but a 
little while ago, and reproved me for my scoffings at thy 
blessed counsels ; and I looked into my heart, and saw 

that there all was so O, have pity on me» dear sir ! 

Save me, save me, from the snares of the enemy ! Even 
now I see the pit yawn, and I fear to sink !" — and the 
hypocrite shed tears. 

The preacher was now either convinced of the actor's 
sincerity, or fearful that I would expose him if he rejected 
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hiB iuppUcations. <* What would you have me do ?" he 
asked. 

" Accompany me, dear sir, to the privacy of my cham- 
her, where, with you, and this good young man, I may 
converse on the means of my redemption." 

*• Wait then a minute, and I will dress myself." 

" No) no, reverend sir ! come as you are ; — the night 
is not cold, and we are alone." 

The preacher was persuaded. Drammer then rose 
from his knees, and, taking the light from my hand, led 
the way : the preacher went behind him ; and I brought 
up the rear. But, instead of going to his own apartment, 
my roguish acquaintance descended the stairs and marched 
directly to the chamber of the landlord ; when, sofUy 
opening the door, he motioned with his hand that the 
preacher should enter before him — as if from a deference 
to his sacred character. The unwary Malachi entered, 
and the door was instantly closed upon him. The actor 
then, holding the handle that his prisoner might not escs^pe, 
began to scream, in ft female voice, '< Help ! murder i 
rape ! — ^help, help ! thieves !" and thump upon the door 
with his fist. 

" Let me out, sinner ! let me out !" cried Malachi, 
endeavouring to pull the door open. 

"Help! thieves! thieves!" screamed the voice of Mrs. 
Spits. 

<' Let me out !" repeated Malachi. Then, somebod}' 
was heard to leap upon the floor ; and it sounded as though 
a scuffle had commenced between the preacher and Mrs. 
Spits ; while screams from both those parties rose louder 
and louder. 

The actor redoubled his cries. Presently, the lieutenant 
and the sergeant came staggering down the staircase, 
with drawn swords in their hands. " Hush !" I whis- 
pered — "a trick," and, instantly comprehending, they 
placed themselves beside me in the passage to await the 
issue. Then the baronet came towards us, and, almost 
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at the same moment, the harmaid and two of the haionet's 
servants. The actor now, facing the door, hegan to 
fumble at the lock as though he wished to get in. 

'' What's the matter there ?" asked the baronet— '< Why 
don't you burst the door open ?" 

This was all the roguish son of Thespis waited for : he 
set his foot to the door, and kicked it open, and we all 
rushed into the room. There a scene presented itself 
of the most ludicrous description. On the floor were 
seen the preacher and the landlady, struggling each to 
get loose from the other — ^he with nothing on him but a shirt, 
and she with nothing on her but a shift— -and neither cover- 
ing longer than needful. The lady's cap, instead of being 
on her head, hung from her neck by the strings, and her 
hair was all in disorder s the gentleman's cap had entirely 
disappeared, and his face was covered with blood. Over 
and over they rolled — thumping, and kicking, and biting, 
and scratching, and screaming, with all their strength. 

The actor parted them— though with difficulty — and 
when they had regained their feet, asked, with an innocQut. 
face, what had happened^ 

«<Tou — ^you-r-!-' cried the preacher^ shaking his fist 
at his tormentor, but unable to explain himself. 

Silence, man !" said the actQr^-^'< What is the matter, 
my good woman ?" 

"0, O!" blubbered Mrs. Spits,^«that villain!— 
that — that— hippycrite !-^he wanted to-^^to — ^to^^o rav-- 
age me !" 

The preacher, putting up his hands in horrour, at. 
tempted to justify himself; but the spectators drowned 
his cries. 

"The nasty fellar !" cried the bannaid-<— " Who would 
'ave thought it !" 

« The puppy !" growled the lieutenant — <*I thought as 
much." 

f^Thts is his divine kindling," snuffled the sergeant. 
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'^SiMmeonhim! pulhimout!" roared one of the men. 
aervanto. 

" Daek him in the horaepond !" thundered the other. 

While the husband of the injured dame, too drank to 
atir from his bed, hiccupped 

«<Dam*.n!" 

Sir James attempted io restore order ; but his voice, 
powerful though it was, sunk amid the blubbehngs of Mrs. 
Spits, the groans and half-uttered cries of the preacher, 
and the loud invectives of the others, and he at last retired 
to his own apartment. — ^No sooner was the baronet gone 
than the poor preacher was tossed from one tormentor to 
another, each loading him with some abusive epithet, till 
he was fairly forced out <^ the room. It is probable that 
he would have been pursued to his own bedchamber ; but 
a form now appeared oa the staircase that made the little 
mob pause at once. This was no other than the preach* 
er's wife in her night.clothes, who, pale and trembling, 
leaned over the balusters, probably fearing that her bus* 
band was concerned in the uproar. The moment she was 
seen, a feeling of delicacy caused us all to shrink back 
into the room whence our ga^ne had been started. The 
lieutenant then shut the door, sa3ring— it was but decent 
to give the fellow time to retire, on his wife's account, 
who was not to be punished for her husband's misde- 
p^eaaourr 

For the few n^nutes we remained there, much scan- 
dalous conjecture, as to the conduct of the Revd. Mr. 
Snubbs, passed among us,— srin which, as usual, they who 
best Icaow the true nature of the case took the most active 
part ; while the landlady, in her nymph attire, stood at 
the bedside, inveighing, with unwanted energy both of 
tongue and fist, against all " hippyprites" whatsoever, 
nor would be persuaded to hide her charms beneath the 
coverlet. 

** Good night, most beautiful and injured lady," said 
the actor, as we ^retired,— -<< and may yoq forget, in the 
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soft eaknaeeB of your Uquoruk tpoofe, the rudenoM 
oiSt^ed to your chastity." 

«« Good night," whimpered Mn. Spits,— «< 111 have the 
lew vpoo him for his nestity, so I will !" 

^^Tiiat's-} ou-KaF-tey !" hicoapped the uxorious Johnny, 
— and the door was closed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

OmtitTfilne, where are yoa roaming t 
O etay and hear ; your true love's coming 

That can aing both high and low : 
Trip no fiuther, pretty awaetlag ; 
Jonrneye eii4 In loren* meeting 

Bvery wiee man*a eon doth know. 

<<Wbll, Mr. Landlord — how many guests do you 
number this morning ?" 

** Only the baronet, besides yourself, sir— -allow me to 
say — ^Mr. Levis." 

<* How Idng is it since Mr. Rattle and the sergeant 
left?" 

<* O, they've been gone this hour, sir." 
^ And, your forfeits with them— heh, Mr. Spits ?" 
«cO Lordt O Lord, sir! I see you havn't forgot last 
night's fun yet. Forfeits ! No, no, Mr. Levis ! I have 
my twenty-seven glasses as snug as a bug, sir ; for I tell 
you what, that Mr. Rattle's one of the nicest men I ever 
knew—- allow me to say— present company you know, 
sir, is always accepted. Says he to me, << Spits," says 
he — ^No, he didn't say that neither— he said Mr. Spits— > 
"Spits," says he, " I might 'duct those ere twenty-seven 
glasses out of the bill ; but, I tell you what. Spits, you're 
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a clever fellar, and it was all a sham— aU a trick, Mr. 
Spits, to punish you*' — no, he didn't say that — he said, " to 
warn you not to be so free with others, as you was with 
us.; for," says he, <* I didn't mind it at all. Spits — for 
you're very much of the gentleman" " 

** Tou are sure he said that, Mr. Spits?" 

** To be sure I am, Mr. Levis ! Be said, said he, 
" You've paid the penny" " 

" Penalty, I suppose, you mean." 

« Yes— penny or pennity, all's one-— allow me to say, 
Mr. Levis. "Spits," says he, "you've paid a penny 
enough for your impudence" — psha ! what am I talking 
about!— rbut, no matter, Mr. Levis— you know what I 
mean— he said I'd paid enough, and so he paid his bill 
like a man, that he did. But, as for that Splint— Lord, 
if I catch the cock.eyed !" 

" Well — and when did the actor leave ?" 

" O, Tom Drammer ! just after the sodjers. Lord ! 
what a trick that was he played ! I thought I'd 'ave 
died a laughing to see Katey so mad when he told her 
about it. And what do you think he said to me, Mr. 
Levis? Says he — "Spits," says he, "do you see that 
ere bull's head of yours ?" — pointing to that head there 
over my door, Mr. Levis — " To be sure I do," said I, 

"Mr. Drammer!" "Well," «ays he, "you can 

take the horns down, now." .."What for?" says L 

" To stick them on your own head," says he. Lord I 
he thought John Spits didn't know what he meant ! But 
I'm thinking I know a buck has horns— and a buck too's 
a fine gentleman, my spelling book says. So, as I was a 
dashing fellar, be meant it Ifor me-^Lord, Lord ! I under- 
stood him. " You flatter me, sir," says I, bowing. " Not 
at all," says he,—" I flatter your wife." Only thmk of 
^at, Mr. Levis !— But he's a fUnny f<^ar— anodd chicken 
-^hat Tom Drammer! I know him of old." 

" And Mr. Snubbs and the lady ?" 
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. ''Just this minute gone, sir. — I^ord, Lord, how sheep- 
i:^ the parson looked, to be sure ! And then Sally — ^my 
Sally, you know, M^. Levis — ithen she came out — ^for 
»he'd found it was all a trick of that Tom Drammer's— 
allow me to say — ^then she came out, whimpering, and 
crying, and asks his pardon* on her knees, and all that 
sort of thing — ^for she's a very pious girl, is Sally." 

" No doubt of it, Mr. Spits. ^And now, get me 

some breakfast." 

'^ When does your honour mean to go f ' 

'< That . depends upon circumstances. When does 
the stage pass for London ?" 

"Not till the aflernoon, sir." 

" Then I shall not.wait for it. It is but eight miles* 

walking, and the day is fine ; and thanks to ^hum ! I 

have no baggage to trouble me." . / 

^< Ah, I told you, Mr. Levis, that the day would be fine : 
for what says my almanac ? -" 

" Curse your almanac ! Get me some breakfast." 

"But, Lord, Lord! — allow me to say— you'll surely 
wait for the stage ?" . . 

" My breakfast, sir ! — and then my bill, immediately." 

The breakfast was soon finished, and then came the 
bill. " There, air," said my landlord — ^bowing, with his 
right hand spread up«n his breast, while with his left hand 
he presented the account — " you shall see how an honest 
raan^T*how honest John Spits, sign of the Bull, niaked 
-out his biUs." 

"Let me see^'^^^: — Heh! what's all this? 'Night's 
lodging for self and lady, 8«.^-^upper and wine for do., 
II, 9s. — ^Lodging for coachmao, 39. — Supper for do.» 3«. 
Gd.— Wine for do.,7*. W.' !— Why ! what is the meani^ 
of aU this?" 

" Your orders, sir." 

"My orders, rascal?". ^ 

<< Yes, sir-— you said you'd answer for the whole exn 
pense." 

Vol. I. 20 
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' ^^Hom! < Stabling, etc., for horses, lU. — Break- 
fast lor coachman and lady, lOs.' Furies !-^* Breakfast 

for self, 3«.'— and for iny coacbnian, ^e !•— torn ! 

<- Dinner, 5». W.— Supper, 7*. 6d,— Wines, Z2. 5*.*! 

SkmeH J0hn SpHs r' 

" For the wh<He company, you know, sir." 

« Yes— hut Mr. Rattle bore half the expense." 

<< So he did, sir— and that's t'other half." 

««Bed, 59.— Breakfast, Sx.— 6Z. 6sJ\ Why, you 

impudent rascal! do you think me fool enough to 
Suffer s6 monstrous an Imposition?" 

<< Imposition ! — O Lord, O Lord, sir ! — ^Imposition ! — ask 
your pardon, Mr. Levis, but John Spits, Sign bfthe Bull, im't 
the man to in^pose upon such a generous gentleman as 
Mr. Levis — not he, sir — allow me to say." 

This flattering declaration was of course unanswerable ; 
so' I paid the bill, and departed. As I strode from the 
door, I had the satisfaction of hearing a hearty laugh at 
my expense. I had half a mind to return and ponii^ the 
soonndiel, as he deserved ; but then, my Reader, it oc- 
curred to me that there were certain things, called con- 
seqaenees, which were always sure to be at the tail of 
eveiy action. — ^Now, if I were to beat John Spits — thou^t 
I,— John Spits might beat me in return—, a restitution 
by no means desirable. So I swallowed the affront, and 
w^t on my way. 

— Is it not singcdaer— *, I asked of myself, as I stripped 
off, one by one, the leaves,of a willow switch which I had 
eut on the road,— Is it not singular, that, with all my 
eUdetivOffrs, I can nevcfr command the respect of n^ in- 
fiMriefH ? Sir James Maitland, with a hxik, represses the 
liiMeBtee of ttM irascfd, JSpits,— he needs but speak, and 
even the zealous Mr. Snubbs forgets to exhort ; >wln)e I, 
though I may copy the very same ldoI§i MA Hf^ Very 
same words, am laughed at ! WhMN» Ifes 4he ftsltt— 
ItypMm ^fturflMBieenbttQid^. flVav^^Ht then it 
is that of a gentleman ; and my face is certainly of AO 
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vo%ar stamp.^-Can it lie in my youth ? ■ Ab, I have 

it! — , and I began very indiurtrioudy to peel the bark 
firom my switch,— It is because I assume airs that suit 
neither my age nor my appearance. What if a clown 
were to clothe himself in the dress of a gentleman :-* 
Would it not be evident, to the most casual observer, that 
the fellow was affecting a state to which he had not been 
accustomed ? Would he not be hooted, even by those of 
his acquaintance who had hitherto shown him observance ? 

Thus, forsooth, I have made myself ridiculous, when 

I might have been respected! and a rogue, who ha« 
aowrcely brains enough to bear him out in his villainy, takes 
advantage of my vanity to make me submit to an imposi- 
tion too gross almost to deceive a child ! O, what an ass ! 
— , and the hot blood rushed to my cheeks.-— Ass ?—, I 
repeated, gnawing the end of my willow with an execu- 
tion so skilful, that, could the whole race of mice have 
been collected into one family before me, all the traps in 
the world might have been sold for old iron ; for the little 
creatures had died of pure envy. — Why, I'm the very 
ass of the fable! I must needs think Uie lion's 
skin graceful, because it was comfortable — forgetting 
that my ears were uncovered,, and that my first attempt to 
roar must turn out a bray ! ■ » " Well, well ! it is a good 
lesson," I exclaimed aloud ; and, instantly, the whole 
affair struck me in so ludicrous a light, that I was forced 
to laugh at my folly. " O, you're getting wisdom fast, 
master Jeremy !" I cried, as I tapped my foot lightly with 
the willow switch. An innocent fly had .just alighted on 
the very spot where the stroke fell : — it struck him dead. 
I stooped, and picked him up. — Poor fly!^-, I ex- 
claimed internally, as I laid the insect on the palm of 
my hand and gently blew the dust from his delicate wings, 

-r-Poor ^! and have I killed thee? — - A little 

wbiie ago, and thou didst baA thee in the warm sunshine, 
and take thy fill of pleasure $ nor did a fear, that the next 
minute might briii|^ with it the rain and cold, ca^se thee 
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to rub thy little legs together with a whit the less of pride, 
or to lose one note of thy harmless buzzing : but now 
poor fly ! ■ A nd a trifling movement, which was 
of playfulness to me, proved deadi to thee * How know 
I, lifeless insect, but that thy fate is an emblem of mine 
own ? Warming myself a little while in the suniiy glei^m 
of proi^erity, buzzing thoughtless through the happy 
hours, I may alight upon some great man's boot ^t last — 
whence a mere caprice shall sweep me to the dust : but 
then ! no gentle hand shall raise me— *qo kind heart feel 
for my helplessness — ^no breath of pity restore my soiled 
honour*— ^as I have done for thee, poor fly ! — One 
moment I hung my head in sadness : the next I threw 
the insect, from me. — Psha ! am I growing sentimental ? 
Let the worst come to the worst-'-^o I preserve my gaiety^ 
what care I ? 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath, wi^, 
And merrily bent the stile-a : 
a A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

Thank thee for that verse, my darling Shakspeare ! I 
would not exchange it for all the maxims of all the philo- 
sophers. 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a— . 

« Goes all the day' — ^but whiiher am I going ?■ — Hum ! to 

London. — ^For what? — ^To live. And how? — O, — 

* Aye, there'fe the rob !' — and changing my half-dancing 
gait for a staider walk, I threw my switch over a hedge, 
thrust one hand into my bosom, and the other into a pocket 
of my breeches, drooped my head upon my chest, pouted 
my under lip, and became very sober. — My uncle 
Jeremy id a kind old soul, with all his oddities : — ^I won- 
der whether he does not think sometimes of his naughty 
Jerry, of whom he was once so fond. — How he must miss 
me, poor old man^. aa be sits out the long evenings^ an4. 
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pbes fi>r some one t(> listen to his oft-told stories, and 
laugh at his fariiSiar jokes ! Perhaps he is at this moment 
thinlcing of his truant nephew— -perhaps a tear may, even 
now, he staining his weather-beaten cheeks, as the re- 
membranee ef my ingratitude swells his big heart. I 
know he loves me stiff. What if I return ?— 'AH would 
be pardoned and forgotten, and I should be again 

—, Bat how would that lookt What would all my 

aeqoaintance sayt— O, he is glad mumgh to come hack 
nowf — ^And then my proud uncle Timothy^ with his scorn- 
ful looks ! — «*^No! never !- — I will not retuA,*' I ex- 
claimed, — and, ^HB my false pride thus got the better of 
every honest feeling, 1 raised my head, threw out my 
chest, and strode as though the earth were scarcely good 
enough for me to tread upon* — Tes, — I said» resuming 
my reflections, — I will act as becomes me : — ^In four 
months I shall be twenty-one — I am no longer a child.— 
I can easily obtain employment as clerk in some mercan- 
tile house. I shall rise slowly, to be sure,— but what of 
that ? Shall I not owe my fortune to my own industry ?— 
Elevated, as I was, by tiiese milkmaid calculations, die 
clouds of my temper broke, the sun shone forth, and 
I tripped along my way, singing " Jog on,'* to an impromtu 
tune of my own composing. 

As the road in which I travelled was, perhaps, of all 
the London roads the least frequented, I had walked 
what i judged to be a space of nearly three miles, without 
meeting a single creature in human shape, when before 
me, at a little distance, I perceived a female leaning upon 
one of the posts of a fence. Her back was towards me. 
I could therefore only see that hw person was finely 
proportioned, and her dress in the extreme of plainness. 
— Ah!-T-, thought I, — here is some pretty country 
wench, or I am much deceived. Ill have a kiss, by all 
that's sweet ! — I rushed forward to put my impudent 
design into, execution. The female turned :-— ^it was 
the wife of the ^readier. 

29* 
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I started back m the utmost surprne, and^ bowing re- 
spectfully, was about to proceed on my way, — ^for it struck 
me that the lady, for some reason, might be waiting her 
husband in that place ; but, as I passed her, I could not 
deny myself the indulgence of a farewell glance. I looked : 
— she bad been weeping* — My God ! a beautiiful woman 

in distress 1 — " Madam, " I began, and stopped 

short. '^ Mpidam^ — r-" and again I stopped. << Pardon 

me ; I would willingly be of some service to you ^if I. 

knew how." I awaited her answer. She turned aside, 
and burst into tears. Adieu to ceremony now ! — " Ma- 
dam," I said, in my most respectful manner, " I am indeed 
a stranger to you ; yet I will venture to offer what little 
aid may be in my power. You might lighten your dis. 
tress, if you would but place confidence in me. I 

feel, dear madam, I would risk my .life to assist you J' 

Reader! you are^arrived, perhaps, at an age when men 
look with no gentle eye upon the enthusiasm of youth. 
Before you condemn me^ that, without being aware of 
the extent to which I was pledging mine honour, I so 
^frankly enlisted myself in the cause of an unknown fe- 
male, whose circumstances were certainly equivocal, shut 
the volume (retaining, however, your thumb at this pass- 
age), and closing your eyelids to the realities of the pre- 
sent, summon up before your mental vision the phantoms 
of buried boyhood : — thei^ shall plead for me. — You are* 
perhaps, still young. If so, and,, what I would fain believe 
you, a youth of promise, my excuses I seek within your 
sympi^thy. Your sympathy, I say ; for, if you be that 
thing papas and grandpapas are wont to term a pmdenf 
young many I tell you plainly — ^I despise you. Indeed, I 
do not Jest ! my hair is gray—- listen to the words of ex- 
perience :— 

Whenever I find a young man cautious in his language, 
cool, and wily — I shun him ; for it will not be bis own 
fault, if he prove not a scoundrel. Youth should be hasty 
•^rash— enthusiastic. Say that circumspection evinces 
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a knowledge of the world :— i^-granted — ^bat, in. youih, a 
knowledge of the worid's faithlessness should never chill 
the readiness of our trust in the worid's promises. 

After some little hesitation, << I must believe you, sir," 
said the lady, — " I will avail myself of your generosity." 
She paused a mom^iit. << But do not ask me why I am 
here, and in this condition,— I cannot tell you now." 
She then informed me that, her only wish was to reach 
the metropolis as soon as possible. 

I readily promised my assistance ; for I resolved, within 
myself, that John Spits should procure me some sort of 
vehicle, from some quarter or other, though it should cost 
me all that remained of my little stock of money. 

<< I have thought of a plan, madam," said I, — *^ We 
will return to the tavern together, and there—" 

" No, no ! not for worlds ! — ^I— I dare not." The rea- 
son of her objection was evident. 

'^ Then, ma'm, suppose you remain at some farm house 
on the road, while I proceed alone to the tavern, and en- 
deavour to procure the conveyance you desire ?" 

The lady raised her eyes to mine with an expression 
that would have more than rewarded me, had my conduct 
been ever so voluntary. " I cannot thank you now," she 
said, — << but I hope, before many hours, to convince you, 
sir, that you have not thrown away your generous courtesy 
upon a very unworthy object," — and she depressed her 
beautiful eyelids, and, as I watched her, I saw two cry s. 
tal drops steal from between the long dark lashes, linger 
there a little space, then slowly trickle down the pale 
cheeks, where yet lay the last &int streaks of a mo- 
mentary suffusion, like the fading hues on a twilight hea- 
ven. Were they tears of pride, dear Reader ? 

I picked up her cloak. Which lay at the foot of the post 
on which she was leming when I first perceived her, 
threw it over my right arm, and accommodating myself 
to the gentle pace of my companion, began to retrace my 
steps to the Sign of the Bull. 
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Hw sky, iriueh, ii^Mft i took my leavo of * lionesi' 
Spits, was shming wi^ alnrast unspotted dewmess, bad 
been gnidtidly d«rko«iing during the last boor, and now 
preaeaitod a ins#iMatoning aspect. Numeroas clouds, 
of a dark, smoky &ae, were ga^fkig rapkHy, to spremd 
themselwBs, id one aahroken mass, over the wliole nm- 
ble heaveo. At the sraoe time, those various little eireom- 
stances, that ever wait upon the coming shower, began to 
warn us to a shelter :-^he air suddenly became chilly, 
and had a peculiar odour ; the startled b^fds ceased their 
shiging, and fled for cover to the brakes and bushes ; the 
cattle rose from, the ground, and standing snufied the air 
awhile, then turned, and lowinig sought their stalls. The 
thunder too now muttered at a distance. 

"Let us hasten, madam," I said, — "or the shower 
will overtake us. That little lane to the left must lead 
directly to the cottage yonder." The lady quickened 
her pace without speaking a word. Just then a flash of 
lightning shot athwart the blackness of the skies, and 
was followed, almost instantly, by a thunderclap — of that 
awful kind which resembles the sharp clear rattle of a 
rifle. My companion uttered a faint shriek, and grasped 
my arm in her terrour. I persuaded her to lean upon it 
for support ; and we hurried our steps : but, every time 
it lightened, she would press my arm so tremulously with 
her delicate fingers — ^those fingers which Mrs. Spits had 
eulogized, above every thing of the digital kind, for their 
whiteness and slendemess, the tapering of their extremi- 
ties and the transparency of their nails O, my 

Reader! have you ever had a lovely woman leaning on 
- you for protection, and looking up to you, as to a superior 
being, with eyes soft and timid as those which poets give 
the young gazelle ?— Imagine, then, the nature of my 
feelings, as I whispered encouragement to my trembling 
praUg^ ; for, exclusive of a mere sense of gratified pride, 
I deariy loved timidity in woman, and this fair methodist 
seemed the most timid of hersex.-^-i welcbmed^th de- 
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light each flash of l^htnuig and eaeh peal of thunder ; 
for, then, die would raise to mine her meek and beauti. 
ful eyes, — ^as, in a storm at sea, the fearful passengers 
watch every change in the countenance of the master, to 
read there assurance of safety or confirmation of their 
worst terrours, — and cling to ray support with a reUance 
that set at nought the newness of our acquaintance, and 
made us friends at once. — Yes, my Reader ! in my young 
days, when I was ardent as you are now, and, like your's, 
my blood coursed madly througti my veins at the merest 
impulse^ I would have perilled life itself to render service 
to a woman — I would have sought out danger, on its 
steepest precipice, for one approving smile from the eye 
of beauty : and, even now that the ice of sixty winters 
has choked the torrent of my wilder feelings, the re- 
membrance of the dear, appealing eyes, that have looked 
into mine so lovingly, makes ray old heart sicken with a 
long, estranged delight, and I look back upon those days 
of chivalric sentiment, as the poor prisoner, that fixes 
his vacant gaze on the blank, eternal walls of his dun« 
geon, may be supposed to recall to mind the home he 
must not hope to see again, with all its many scenes of 
boyish firolic, and assign to each grassy field, and trick- 
ling streamlet, some pleasure, all its own, and tasted by 
him when his heart was young, and he laughed with the 
gayest, and the blessed sun shone bright upon him — 
that sun, whose warmth and light are still bestowed upon 
the grassy field and trickling streamlet, but never more 
must gladden him. Let them laUgh that • will :—^yen 
the smell of the lees («so Msop tells us-) was pleasant 
to the old woman who could get nothing else from^iho 
wine-cask, — and, now, that nothing more substantial re- 
mains, I love the odour g£ those gallant days, when, at the 
risk of a consumption, or a ruined coat, I would have 
ventured. forth intd any shower to hold an umbrella over 
the head of a femaie-«-provided she was handsome.-^—* 
Indeed, I do not wondei: that the knights of old could cult 
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giants through the midt&e, aad do other^wondoroua feats 
at the prayef of distiesaed beauty ; for, at auch a moment, 
with a proapect of but half the reward Uiat we are tojd 
was held out to them, I could have eacountered the devU 
himflelf,-*<a7e« and his whole family at his back in aimour 
of prooi^^scilicet, serpent-akin. 

We hurried our steps; but we could not distaaoe the 
rain» which now began to fall in large ailyery drops, the 
haibingeni of a heavy shower* "Walk but a little 
(^cker, dear madam,",! said^--as I wn^ped my com» 
panion in her cloak, with perhaps as much amdety as I 
might have feU were I her lover—, <<*-: but a little quicker, 
and we shall yet escape*" She tried; but her deticate 
little foot measured the ground on the same acale as be* 
fore* I was actually revolving whedier I should not take 
her in my arms, and carry her through the trifling dis- 
tance that remained between us and the fium house, when 
a coaGh«and.four came thundering down the road at foil 
speed. It was Sir Jame^ Maitland's. My resolution was 
made in an instant* I ran towards the vehicle, caihiig to 
the driver to stop ; but I should probably have beep dis* 
regarded, had not my voice been seconded by thai of the 
baronet himself. I then approached the a>ach.dok>r, and, 
the glass being let down, told the baronet in a few words 
what the reader knows already. 

Sir James inmiediately threw open the docHr, sprang to 
the ground, and, approaching my companion, ut|^ her> 
in the most respectful manner, to take a seat in his car- 
riage* The lady declined Uie offer, and easting a re* 
proaehfol glance at me, turned to coatinuia her mlk 
lowtfds the lane. <<But consider, madam!" I eried, 
venturing to oppose her,-— "even if you reach the house 
nnwet, you are not sure of being welcome* Moreover, 
you may wait for hours before the storm shall be over, 
and then, the state of the road will render it impotaUde for 
you to pfoceed«-^-iSee now i-^mns is no time to hesitate f '^ 
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—-and, iade«d, the ahower was begioBing to descend with 
Tudeace. f 

^^Conie, madam," said the baronet, exteiuyiig his 
haad, — ^ let me help yoo in." 

"But-— ^". She looked at me, and stopped, — ^The 
baronet undentood her. 

<< Of course, he goes with you." 

The fiftir metfaodist no longer hesitated. I assisted her 
uH-and entered myself; the baionet followed ; the door 
was closed, the whip somded'— we were on our way to 
London. 

There was a silence for some minutea, broken only by 
the«heavy rumUing of the thunder and the patteHag of the 
rain against the glasses. Sir James was the first to 
speak-^-fliaking some oommei^ace remaifc to the lady 
on his happiness in having il io his power to be of service 
to her, etc. This compliment — which was, really, nothing 
but a delicate hint that he should be happy to learn any 
partionlaqi relative to her having been feuftd in my com- 
pany, etc. — threw the patty addressed into the utmost 
cenftiaiott :--«he ealoiired vielenfly, then became pale 
agaift, and stammered forth her thanks, coupled with some 
9ueh -promise of fiiture explanation as she had alretidy 
made to me. 

Here the conversation would have dropped ; but my 
foolish vanity whispered — Jeremy, what will Sir James, 
iHio rides in his coach-aad^four, think of your travelling 
a dirty road on foot ? He will suqiect you to be nothing 
better than a poor blackguard. — A foKir hlaekguard ? The 
bare idea of such a suspicion was intolerable. I titere- 
fore made some in<iuiries of the baronet relative to the 
Londen stage-coaches,— letting Urn know the nature of 
the inforauition ^iHiich my host of the Bull had given me 
on that same point — f and I had the satisfaction of learn, 
ingihat < honeet John S^yita,' widi a view of retaining so 
easy a'oustainir as I had provedto be, had Veen ittfpeshig 
upon my ignorance'— that I had already remained at the 
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tavern twenty-four hours more than needful, since coaches 
were passing to and from London every hour in the day. 
This demonstration of the gtMibUity of my character was 
not over a^eeable ; — it made me bite my lip. — How- 
ever, — ^thought I, — ^I may thank John Spits for my being 
seated where I am — , and forthwith I plunged into a 
meditation upon the singularity of the circumstances which 
had brought Mrs. Snubbs, Sir James Maitland, and Jeremy 
Levis together. My fit of thoughtfulness continued unin- 
terrupted till we had entered the metropolis. ' 

" In what direction, madam, shall 1 order the coach- 
man to drive 1" inquired the baronet. 

" To Lady Ame's, if you please, sir, -r Upper Grosve- 

uor-street." 

<< Lady Ame's !" exclaimed the baronet in some sur- 
prise. " Pardon the liberty, madam, — are you a relative 
of here?" 

"Her sister," 

"Indeed! And — ^and — '*. The baronet's politeness 
struggled — ^prevailed, — and he was silent. 

The carriage stopped. The baronet and myself sprang 
out, and assisted the lady to descend.! — ^As she was about 
to enter the house, she turned to us, and said, with a 
sweetness all her own, " I cannot ask you in now, gen- 
tlemen, — my sister knows not of my coming, and it would 

be . I shall expect, however, to see you both this 

evening, when t — I hope," she faultered, l« to remove the 
unfavourable impressions that the circumstances, under 
which it has been my misfortune to appear, must have 
made upon your minds." 

! — And no doubt you will remove them, fair being ! — ^I 
mentally exclaimed, as the closing docHr i^ut her from my 
view. I touched my hat to the baronet, and was about 
departing. 

"If you will 'permit me, aix$ I will leave you at your 
lodgings," si^d Sir James, flowing for me to enter the 
carnage. 
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"I thank you, ary"--*iiiid my cheek baraed as I an* . 
swered — '' I will not put you to that trouble : — the rain 
has ceased, and I have but a short distance to walk." 

The baronet eyed me with a look of suspicion, and 
bowed eoldly. I returned the bow with equal coldness. 

— ^Whal care I for his suspicions ?-— I said to myself, 
as, with haughty step, I took my way to the nearest cof- 
fee-house.-— -Strange that we should thus seek to de. 
ceive ourselves ! Those very suspicions, which I tried to 
persuade myself I despised, were galling me not a little. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

^noi ! BUT un beau seniblant de fenreor si toochante 
Cftclier an coBor si doable, one ame si m^chante ! 

Le Tarmie. 

In the evening I went to Lady Ame's. Having 
sent in my name, I was shown into a room where were 
seated ; — a middle-aged gentlewoman, with a small basket 
of needlework before her — a young lady, of interesting 
'appearance— and the lady of my morning's adventure, 
still plainly dressed, but no longer singularly so. 

The latter received me .in the most flattering manner. 
She tpok my hand, and, turning to the elder female, " Sis- 
ter," ^d she, " this is the young gentleman to whose 
kindness, as well as courtesy, I am so much indebted." 
Lady Ame made a suitable remark on the occasion, and 
then introduced me to the youngest of the party, naming 
her as her daughter, '< Miss Ame." 

Scarcely had I finished making the necessary replies 
to the compliments of thetwo sisters — that is, by modestly 
disclaiming all merit in what I had done, and lauding the 
good fortune^which had enabled me to be of service^ etc. 

Vol, I. 30 
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etc-^/iK^eii 8k James Maitland entoed the voom. Hie 
cmiitieaof his introduction were 'soon over; and a few 
preliminary nothings, which I leave to the reader's ima* 
gination, having passed among the company, the fair Me- 
thodist commenced the. explanation she had promised. 

The greater part of her recital I shall take the liberty 
of giving in my own words, in as much as, by that method, 
the reader will gain something in the article of concise- 
ness, besides being made acquainted with sundry tittle 
particulars, which the delicacy of the lady prevented her 
from mentioning, and which I learned, afterwards, from 
various sources that will display themselves to the reader 
in the course of my history. 

Sh^ wiBis the youngest daughter of the Rt. Hon. Francis 
Paynthumley, Viscount Balnerton. — Her father, being 
somewhat advanced in years, seldom stirred from his 
country residence. Hence, in the frequent visits which 
she made to her married sisters in town, Miss Paynthum- 
ley was in a measure placed beyond her parent's control. 
On one of these visits, she became intimate with a lady 
who had recently lAimulated her decaying piety by a 
change of faith. This lady, in that laudable zeal for 
making converts which is so well exemplified in the fable 
of the fox . without a tail, induced her young friend to 
attend the prayer meetings held at her house. Here, 
under the heavy hammering of Mr. Snubbs's exhortations, 
the pliant mind of Miss PaAmthumley received the desired 
bent. Her temper had always been of a pensive cast : 
it now sunk into habitual melancholy. Taught to despise 
the earthly comforts which an unwise Providence has 
thought necessary for the well-being of his creatures, and 
to shun with horrour the treacherous pleasures which the 
same Providence has held out to man merely to guide 
him into the power of his enemy, she tortured her spirit 
to make it loath its present mode of existence, plucked 
out its eyes with the vain hope that it would no longer 
tskfin along the earth, but direct its flight to a higher 
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atmosphere (— ^m etmospbere, in which it is utterly inee- 
pable of sustaining itself without occasionally desceiMl- 
ing taa denser air*-) ; for the Deity-nihe was taagb(««» 
when he bound man, in a certain liegree, irrevocably to 
tlie earth, making it the prop on which his mighty spirit 
should rest her feet a little time, while with her hands 
aione she should grasp at heaven, sought to limit the action 
of a work, the power of whose springs he did not under* 
stand. Thus rendered miserable, by striving for a per- 
fection, to aim at which is to soar like Icarus, she re* 
turned to her father's house to forsake aU amusements, 
to loai^ herself with prayers-*-thereby rendering irksome 
what, prop<Mrtioned to her strength, would have been a 
pleasure-*, and to shun all society but that of a few 
laous old ladies of the neighbourhood, whose understand, 
ings, being penguin- winged, ran no risk of harmitig 

them — flapped they ever so loudly.-. Her father, like 

most men, very soberly inclined now he had nothing to 
gain in this world by wickedness and every thing in the 
next by righteousnes — Her father, I say, being, hke the 
most of old men, very soberly inclined, saw nothing ob. 
jectionable in his daughter's extraordinary devotion ; for 
his lordship did not suppose such a thing possible as that 
devotion's being without the pale of the established 
church. — ^At length tjie Revd. Mr. Snubbs paid a visit to 
t°he little flock of penguins I have mentioned, and our 
young convert secretly attended all his exhortations. 
The preacher, who had admired her spirit in the city, did 
not fail to nourish it in the country : — ^he persuaded her to 
take solitary walks that he might commune with her 
idone, and, as his talk was aU of kve, he soon, in the 
volulnlity of his zeal, mistook the adjectives and substi- 
tuted human for divine. His proselyte was at first startled, 
--4he could not imagine what so good a man had to do 
with the mflrmities of the affections — and she remonstra- 
ted with him on his dereliction : but Malachi, who had a 
gifl and power in argument, brought all his eloquence to 
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bear upon so good a cause ;— 4ie talked of the love of 
God as necessarily impflying a love for all God's crea- 
turesy — he said his affection was not that of camai-minded 
men^-^his was the sympathy of righteousness which 
sought union with righteousness — ^he felt she had a callin^^ 
to the glorious work,— -«nd he painted in flaming colours 
the good they two might do, were they to go hand in 
hand to redeem the world of sinners, — ^and lastly, he 
spoke of visions that had appeared to him, by which he 
had been enjoined to unite himself with the woman Mary 
Pftynthumley,— and he prevailed ; for his listener saw 
not in the good man's countenance the image of a cocoa- 
nut, as we did, but the image of divine love, and she 
ftncied she felt within herthetie of sympathy that bound 
their fates together.— —They were secretly married by 
a brother {ureacher of Malachi's.* 

The remainder of the story the lady shall tell herself. 

<* The day succeeding our marriage, my hu&lband de- 
clared his determination of settling in America — as offer- 
ing a better field for his exertions. The idea of quitting 
my country was horrible to me ; but in vain^I opposed 
him. He said that, while the moral condition of the new 
world called imperiously for the labours of gospel-minis- 
ters, the freedom of its laws secured those labours unmo- 
lested ; he drew a dreadful picture of the indignation with 
which the Almighty would not fail to visit us, should we 
neglect his orders, and then he contrasted with it the bless- 
ings that would be showered upon us should we obey 



•If ^e reader be unacquainted with the power of fiuiaticlnn . he will k«HWB 
to believe that a man like Bfaladd Snubbs could have had suck influence over 
a woman of Miaa Paynthuniley*e undenrtanding , 'rank, and beauty ; but, if he 
has known but half as many instances as I have of a total change eflhcted in 
the characters of women (—with the other sex, for various reasons, the chaiwe 
is more partial—) by these pedlers of pious mischiefs, he will not only be i^Mg 
to five credence to acts less undeniable than these, but to believe the moat mon- 
strous flctiom it is in the power of fangr to invent provided tiUMe fiedomt 

have for their satdects the ftolics of the noted AmatMimi. 
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them. Tlie ii^aence he had gained t>ver me was so 
powerful that I consented, — consented to leave my friendi^, 
my releitionsy my conntry, all, to wander with him in II 
strange land ; and yet I did not love him — I knew nothing 
of that feeling, which is said to swallow all others in its 
vortex, and even to change our very natures ; it was a 
blind faiiaticism that prompted me — ^andl, the most timid 
of my sex, could at its bidding hush the terrours of my 
woman's heart, and ^and ready to abide the utmost for 
its saktf." 

*« That very night I left my father's house, taking with 
me all my jewels and the most valuable articles of my 
wardrobe ; for my husband said, that, though wealth wns 
sinful, it was our duty to take with us sufficient means to 
prevent our becoming a burden to strangers*. — ^I left a 
note in my apartment addressed to my father, containing 
an account of my marriage, with the names of the mini- 
ster and the witnesses, and every other particular neces- 
sary for the vindication of my character, should it be at- 
tacked, — and praying his forgiveness. — To prevent im- 
mediate pursuit, I locked the door and took the key with 
me." 

** It was not many hours afler I had put my person so 
completely into his power, that I discovered certain points 
io my husband's character that led me to suspect his de- 
votion was not altogether so sound as I had thought it : 
but it was now too late to repent of my conduct, and I 
endeavoured to shut my eyes to the faults that pained 
them." 

"We rode the whole of the next day, and, what I still 
think very singular, without any evidence of our flight's 
having been discovered. Last night we were driven by 
the storm to take shelter in the same tavern with your- 
selves- — as you already know." 

^< This morning we continued our flight. During our 
ride, my husband appeared unusually tender :— he lavished 
on me more attention than he had ever done since the 
30* 
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fintperiodof our acquaintvicey and tried all in his power 
to dissipate the gloom which had hung upon my spirits 
since I had left my home. When we were arrived oppo- 
site the place where Mr. Levis found me, he suddenly 
checked the horse, saying there was a buckle slipped in 
the harness which it was necessary to replace before we 
could proceed. He then alighted from the carriage, and 
held out his arms to assist me to descend likewise^ re> 
maridng, with a tenderness of manner that surprised me 
as much as it gave me pleasure, " The animal ma^r start, 
Mary,-»and your life is too precious to me that I should 
risk it, even for a moment." No sooner had I touched 
the ground than he sprang back into the carriage, threw 
me my cloak, whipped his horse, and was gone in an 
instant." • 

The fair Methodist paused. Sir James seemed to think 
that the best commentary he could offer was silence, and 
Jeremy followed his example.-r-In a few moments the 
lady continued : — 

" The more I reflect upon the ease with which my 
elopement was accomplished, the more I feel alarmed ; 
for, although I took the precaution to disguise my person 
as much as possible by the meanness of my dress, yet I 
am confident had a pursuit been once commenced it must 
have been successful. Lord Balnerton is bitter in his 
resentments :-*I fear that this neglect but indicates the 
extremity of his anger. — ^Perhaps — " (her voice faulter- 
ed) — ^< perhaps — ^he abandons me — ^he thinks me worth- 
less." 

Lady Ame took her hand affectionately. << Now this 
is unreasonable, Mary," she said, " — You have indeed 
offended his lordship grievously ; but I flatter myself I 
have influence enough to obtain your pardon — ^you know 
I am his favourite.-— Come, let us ask the opinion of 
these gentlemen on the question we were discussing a 
little while ago." Then, turning to Sir James and myself, 
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she added :— -" We were in doubt whether it would be 
best for my sister to resume her maiden name or not* Thia 
unfortunate marriage willy of course^ be known wherever 
scandal is relished ; but it must soon yield to other tea- 
table topics, and, as the wretch that deceived her will.be 
oUiged to leave the country, I think if Miss Paynthumley 
were to drop his name, the whole maiir might soon be 
forgotten. You, gentlemen, have by accident become so 
intimately acquainted with every feature of this unplea- 
sant afiair, that, although strangers to us, we may consult 
you.— -What, sir, is your opinion ? {to Sir James,)" 

<* It coincides with your ladyship's, entirely," answered 
the baronet. " No one can blame Miss Paynthumley for 
dropping the name of such a man ; and even supposing 
that this step help not to put a speedy end to the scandal 
of the malicious, it certainly cannot prolong its existence." 

" There, aiint !" cried Miss Arne, — " you can resist no 
longer — we have another voice on' our side. — Come, my 
hot-headed grandpapa is not so bad as you think him, and, 
when he hears you have resumed > our own name in a 
spirit so like his own, he'll declare his child must have 
been bewitched, and pardon her at once, — and, indeed, 
were your marriage a capital crime, any jury in England 
would decide you were not in your senses at the time of 
commission — ^I'd undertake your defence myself! Besides, 
aunt, though Paynthumley is somewhat of a barbarous 
name, it is not so vulgar as Saubbs : — Mrs. Malachi 
Snuhbs / only think how abominably that would look upon 
a card ! — and, then, how should I ever be able to speak 
to you? I should certainly fall into a fit every time I 
were to attempt it ^Aunt Snubbs !" 

The young lady's levity, which was evidently, assumed 
to dispel her aunt's melancholy, had the desired effect : 
— ^the fair Methodist, whom, as I have all Miss Ame's ab. 
horrence for the name of Snubbs, I shall in future call 
"by her maiden name, smiled, and, patting the soft cheek 
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of her neice, said affectionately, « Ah, Mary — ^you will 
never lose your gayety !" 

<« No, aunt— not till I'm bewitched.'^ 

Miss Paynthurnley coloured — but without displeasure — 
and turning to the baronet and me, intimated a desire to 
know who we were. <* And now, gentlemen," she said, 
" that i have matte you acquainted with my short story, 
am I not entitled to a return of 'courtesy? — Of Sir James 
Maitland's history I am already informed, if I be not much 
deceived f 

** You are not deceived, madam," answered the baro- 
net, — " Change but the name of the unfortunate George 
Whitford for that of James Maitland, and the names 
of Carlton and Osgood for those of Walton and Osbeme, 
and you know all that is worth knowing of my life. The 
melancholy tale was much talked of in the fashionable 
world— H90 much so indeed, that, as I havQ heard, an au- 
thor, induced by the opportunity it afforded of composing 
a tragedy on the strict model of the French theatre, would 
.^ actually have dramatized it, had not my friends purchased 
^< his silence."* 

" And — ," inquired Miss Paynthurnley with some hesi- 
tation,T-" and may I not ask whether Sir James Maitland 
had not the motive of— of discovering my real character, 
when he did so much violence to his feelings as voluntarily 
to renew the recollections of his sorrows before a com- 
pany of entire strangers ?" — and a faint blush suffused 
her cheeks, like the first pink . light of the morning on a 
field of snow. The lady must have been but little con. 
versant in human nature, or she would have known, that, 

ar from doing violence to his feelings, the baronet had 
really gratified them in the narration of his misfortunes. 

The pale cheek of Sir James caught the blush, as he 
responded: — "Forgive me, madam. The contrast be- 



* Purchased /—" O mores !" tliat Melpomene should play tbe wench I 
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tween your appearipce and thai of your— compamon was 
so striking, that, notwithstanding the evident dissiniilarity 
between your disposition and that of the unhappy Gertrude, 
I could not but suspect you had, like her, been deceived 
by a villain." 

In spite of the baronet's compliment to her personal 
q>pearance, I could perceive that Miss Paynthumley waa 
a little displeased at the title so freely given to her recre* 
ant Snubbs ;— so easily are we offended by a reproach 
cast upon those who are connected with us, how small 
soever may be our regard for them. 

My turn now cajne to explain my character, and I 
prepared for the task with all the diffidence of an able 
statesman, who, in drawing up an account of his adminis* 
tration, is resolved to slur, or conceal entirely all such 
points as may not tell well for him, and to dwell with 
emphasis on aJl such as may,— or, of an experienced cook, 
who, ordered to prepare a reputable feast from poor ma« 
terials, peppers and sauces well such meats as are over 
fragrant, but leaves to* their own rich juices those which 
are fresh, perhaps garnishing them with a slice or two y 
of lemon, or a leaf of parsley, that the eye may be at. 
traeted to the dish that is meant to please the nose and 
palate,— or (in a comparison still more applicable, and 
the third in the regular order of my anticlimax of compari- 
sons) with all the assurance of a poor devil of an author^ 
who, being invited to dinner by my Lord Maecenas, brushes 
carefully that spot of his coat which will still endure 
refreshing, polishes the few yet lingering buttons, draws 
his pen over the faded complexions of the seams, and art« 
fully suspends from one of the pockets the handkerchief 
he has borrowed of his landlady's chambermaid, to hide 
the rent which the accidental divorcement of the coat« 
tails may betray in the luminous seat of his breeches. 

My anxiety to appear well was not in the least dimi- 
nished by my observing the interest with which Miss Arne. 
appeared to listen to my disclosure. 
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I metttioaed my parentage, ju8l«s it wfts; thenlpaMed 
overt as of no moment* all those little incideiits which haid 
marked my career from the time of leaving school till iiiy 
arrival ait London— ^merely saying, that my uncle Jereray> 
being wealthy and without children, had adopted me as 
his heir ; then I drew the character of my uncle ¥rith that 
affected mercy which those hons the reviewers,'*' whea 
gorged with food and in consequent good-humour, some- 
times display to the poor wretches that have dared to come 
within reach of their royah paws^—nso that I made him 
appear a very uncomfortable old gentleman, while all I 
said^was— ^< Old age is so apt to testy !" and " Sickness 
and pain, you know, will render irritable even the best 
of tempers," etc. , When 1 told of my elopement firom my 
uncle's protection, omitting, out of respect to the delicacy 
of the ladies^ my operation on Rose, I observed a very 
provoking expression on the bright lip of Miss Ame. 
Though somewhat disconcerted, I controlled my feelings, 
and thus concluded my autobiography :-— 

<<I jumped into the first hackney-coach I met, and 
ordered the driver to take me in any direction*— I did not 
care what, so it was from London. My object was to get 
as far as possible from the audiority of my uncle ; for, in 
the humour which then possessed me, it galled me to &e 
soul to think, that, at an age when I was able to support 
myself, I had livod dependent on his bounty, and I felt 
degraded as long as I remained within sight of his dwell- 
ing.^^By the time that 1 arrived at the Bull tavern, my 
passion was thoroughly cooled ;-— I considered my flight 
ridiculous; and I resolved to return to the city the next 
morning* This resolution I was prevented from carrying 



* My amanitensto aalur whether it would not be weB to write ramet* inataeft 
of Hons — giving liis reason, that those sleek-skinned, purring animals are so 
remarkably fond of playing with the liitle mieeprevioualy to cra^lm tbelr boHes; 
but, as 1 wish to be respectfuJ where impudence will only bring upon me the 
punishment of tiie "young eaaeeboz'* in the apple-Cree—naBely, a lii irrf 
shower offlittd, I shall make no alteration in the text, leaviiig it to the iudiciotts 
reader to choose which metaphor he ^eaaet. 
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into efiect fay tibe rognery of my boat. However, I have 
no reason* to regret his imposition, since to it I owe the 
happineas I at present enjoy."— *Here the gallant Jeremy 
bowed to the ladies with a gracefulness that would have 
become a courtier. Miss Ame had the rudeness to 
smile. — ^^ I have thus, madam, made you acquainted with 
all the follies of my past life. I will go further : — It is 
now my intention to procure employment in some re- 
spectable mercantile house ; for, though I know my uncle 
loves me still, and would receive me with open arms, I 
will never return to his protection — ^I would rather starve 
than stoop to such a meanness !" 

The greater part of the above w;as false? Yes; but I 
did not deliver it with less of energy on that account. — 
Much is said <9 the << eloquence " and the ^< irresistible 
eloquence of truth " :— it has been my misfortune to re- 
semble, in one respect, the hero of the Odyssey, 



-0^ ftaXa <roXXa 



IloXXojy 6^ dv6gui'et0iv idsv axfrsoif xou voov lyvoj* 

and I have found Falsehood often eloquent, while Truth 
would stammer. However — ^if the reader wishes to be 
convinced how easy it is to excite oneself in defence 
of a lie, let him waste an hour in a court of justice. 

** I see my suspicions have wronged you, my young 
sir,'* said the baronet, in the frankness of a truly generous 
soul, eager to make amends for the injury it had done,— 
and he extended his hand in token of confidence. Then, 
indeed, I felt heartily ashamed of my disingenuousness. 
" But," he continued, " permit me to ask you if you are 
connected with the family of Levis of Wiltshire." 

"My uncle represents the younger branch of that 
family." 

«Ah? — an ancient and highly respectable stock!"— 
and from that moment I could perceive I rose in the 
baronet's estimation. 
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-~-^Stop9 Mr. Levis! you are guilty of an inc<»isi0. 
teney. It is evidently your wish to represent the baronet 
as a man of sound judgment and generous feelings—- and 
yet you make him weak enough to attach importance to 
the accident of biilh ! ' 

Hum! 

Nam genus, et proavos, et que non fecimns ipei, 
Vix ea ncMCim voco. 

All well enough ■' in sound : but believe me, dearest 
Reader, it is with ancestry as with money*— I never knew 
any affect to despise it but those who had it not. 

*< I admire your spirit, my young friend," said the baro- 
.net, breaking the silence that succeeded his last remark, 
— "but not for itself; for, had you my^^ears upon you, 
the same would justly be considered as a false shame, 
which, when you had been guilty of folly, and your judg- 
ment was endeavouring to set you right, prevented your 
following that judgment ; — I admire it, as proceeding from 
a feeling natural, and, therefore, becoming to youth ; and 
which, when time has given ypur reason strength to hold 
it in proper check, will be rather useful than otherwise, 
carrying you with ease through many little obstacles that 
will present themselves to make you. stumble in the way 
of integrity : but let me advise you to return to your un- 
cle's protection ; you are confident he still loves you, and 
would receive you with open arms ; you will therefore be 
doubly guilty — ^guilty towards him as well as towards 
yourself — if you persist in rejecting his favour. I am 
aware I am taking a great liberty, Mr. Levis ; but the sin- 
gularity of the circumstances which have made us ac- 
quainted, precludes all ceremony, — ^besides, the account 
you have given of yourself has inspired me,- if you will 
permit me to say it, with a feeling of anxiety for your 
welfare — an anxiety in which I believe I am not wrong 
in supposing these ladies participate," 
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Hie interest) which the baronet had so suddenly con- 
ceived for me, reminded me so strongly of the benevolence 
of the unfortunate Mr. A , that I was affected al- 

most to tears. However, quickly smothering the rising 
sensation, I stole a glance at the ladies, and saw that they 
were waiting anxiously for my reply. This observation 
only confirmed me in my folly, and I answered the baro- 
net — tiiat my resolution was fixed, and nothing could 
shake it. / 

Sir James ^ook his head. << Tou must suffer me, 
then," he said, " to obtrude my advice still further. You 
have a father ; — ^should he not be consulted, before you 
take any such Btep as you meditate ?" 

I was somewhat confiised by this appeal to my filial 
piety ; but I evaded the question by ranting on the glory 
of independence, and the satisfaction I should feel in 
rising by my own exertions without having to mount the 
shoulders of father, uncle, ot any other relative. 

The ladies seemed delighted by this display of magna- 
nimity; but Sir James smiled incredulously. "Well, 
then," he said, " since such is your determination, I am 
happy it is in my power to assist you. I am acquainted 
with several eminent merchants, and will use my influence 
to procure you such a situation as you de8ire,-*-and, be- 
lieve me, you will find that influence not unnecessary — 
for, without a recommendation, any application you might 
make were sure to fail. Nay-=^no thanks!— or, at least, 
reserve them till they are actually due." 

The rest of the conversation was general. As it can 
be of no importance to the reader, I shall take the liberty 
to omit it, merely mendoning, that— on tlie part of Lady 
Ame, it was mild and ladylike — on that of Miss Payn- 
thumley, most gentle— and, on that of Miss Ame, always 
sprightly, and often witty — ^while Sir James, though still 
dignified, seemed to have bid adieu to melancholy. The 
cause of this sudden change in the letter's diisposition was 
no mystery ; for, whenever he directed his attention to 

Vol. I. 31 
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Miai Bftynthumley-^which was on eveiy opportunity—, 
his Toice and looks assumed a peculiar tenderness^ that 
mailed him either already in love, or not very far from 
such a dilemma* Indeed, since I have been accustomed 
to sift the motives of men's actions^ I have reflected oo 
the baronet's conduct towards me, and am cmne to the 
conclusion, that the singular interest which he seemed to 
take in my behalf was owing, though probably without 
his being aware of it, to the grateful affection with which 
Miss Paynthundey honoured me, and his desire of ap- 
pearing amiable in her eyes.-^— -Were our most gene- 
rous actions, dear Reader, submitted to a like acrutmy,, 
how very few of them would be found to have their origin 
in feelings less selfish ! 

Sir James and myself rose to depart together. Lady 
Ame garVB us a general invitation to repeat our visit ; but 
Miss Paynthumley, taking my hand with the affectionate 
familiarity of a sister, said t^e should expect me to caU 
the next evening and let her know whether I. had not 
thought better of my resolution to live mdependent of my 
uncle's favcMix,— *and yet we had not been acquainted 
twelve hours ! So little is Friendship indebted to Time.*^ 

As we left the house, the baronet put my arm through 
his own, and began to converse upon the character of the 
family we had. been visiting, the odd manner in which 
they had become known to us, and so on. Of Miss Payn* 
thumley he eqpoke, in terms that confirmed me in my 
opinion of the state of his heart, though he endeavoured 
to cloak the nature of his sentiments, perhaps even ficom 
himself, by styling them compassion for her sufferings* 
liSdy Ame he said he knew by reputation. She was a 
widow, with but one child. Her fortune, though not 
laxge^ was sufficiently ample to maintain herself and 
daughter in elegance^ and to enable her to indulge in 



* Eictpt in one rMpect— for iti disaolution. Its birtli, like tbat of Love, is 
oftener of the eoncepdon of Aceldenttban of JSfteen. 
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muBj little 'dMuilies. AmiaMe without wQakness, piom 
vidiout oetentatiMi, and weU-infornwd without podantiy, 
she li^ed rdirad from the gay world, beloved by the little 
circle of her chosen fiieiids, aad reepeoted hy idl who 
knew her. 

Just as the baronet finished this eulogiuBi<-«*-whtch I 
am happy to assure the reader, from the personal know, 
ledge I afterwards enjoyed of its subjeet, was no moare 
th«i the ^ccellent woman's dae,*-we antTed at the 
junction of another street with the one in which we were 
walking. Sir James stopped. 

" Here we part," he said, " fi>r my route lies in that 
direction. This is my address" (handing me his cnind), 
^r^<<If you will call upon me in the course of a day <Hr 
two, I shall be able to inform you of the success of my 
endeavoiurs in your behal£ However, I shall be happy 
to see yon, Mr. Levis, any time yeu wUl favour me with 
a visk,^n another account than that of business." i 
diaaked him warmly. We i^o<i^ hands, aad were about 
to separate. ^ But, onee more," added the baronet, << let 
me advise you, my young firiettd, not to he too precipilale. 
It is easy to adopt the plan you propose to ybucself^ 
* sed'^^reraen^er !^^ sed revocare gradum > ■ » Hoc 
opus, hie labor est.' " 

** I am indebted to yoiir kindness, sir," I answered, 
*^ and unll reJ9bct upon my j^ans as you advise me ; bt;^ I 
am confident it will be to no purpose-— '^^nny resolution is 
fixed, aad notiung shall make me swerve from k,"-*-"and 
we parted. 

I ^■ - j ' n i ■ A word, ficiend Jeremy, be£bm you close the 
chapter.-^ am sorely puzzled by your inconsistencies. 
Allowing your explanation in the case of the baronet to 
pass, I do not see how you will account to me for the fol- 
lowing incongruity in your own case : — ^In the very same 
pt^^ you make yourself mean enough to stoop to a petty 
equivocation — ^not to say falsehood-—, where an open de- 
claration of the truth could not have harmed you much, 
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and yet so proud as to court a beggarly independence, 
(which, by the by, is nothing more than a cheat^-« dirty 
drab under an honest woman's name,) rather than ask 
forgiveness of an injured, generous uncle, and be restored 

at once to the arms of prosperity ! 

I see how it is, most critical Reader ! You are fresh 
from the reading of novels, where the heroes are adorned 
with certain fine traits of character, like the beautiful veins 
in your chimney-piece of Egyptian marble, which you see 
cross and recross one another, and meander here and there, 
yet are never lost sight of or blurred, except the polisher 
have been greatly in fault; and you are offended because 
you find not the same in my history. ' Let me warn you 
— ^if you cannot relish human nature as it is, shut my 
book ; for here you will find man but pudding-stone. Ajs 
for the ordinary, every-day being, Jeremy Levis — ^what 
can you expect to meet in him but ordinary, every-day 
consistency? Nay— -even in those of a superior sort-*- 
such as youi:pelf, for, instance-^look sharply, and what 
will yoii find ? Not merely some pleasing traits of cha- 
racter,for ever kept in sight because they are pleasing— 
nor Bom^ particular passion alone, which, because it 
governs the whole man, must for ever be seen seated at 
the helm — , but those pleasing traits appearing and dis- 
appearing by fits, like the blue ether when the racking 
clouds pass oyer it, — this particular passionene time ruling 
itself, then resigning the rudder to another, that it may 
again resume it, and again resign it. "Wlio searches for 
gold, and hopes to meet it ever pure and in masses ? It 
is found in union with other and baser metals—imbedded 
deep in fissures of the solid rock — or scattered in grains 
through the countless sands of rivers. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Hoar how be clavs the pttots o' OedUi 

Wi* ntOin an* wi* thampin ! 
Now meekly c«liB, aow wU« In wntb, 

He '■ etanipiji an' be *■ Jompln ! 
His lengthened chin, hie tnrnM up enout, 

Hie eldritch equeel and geatuvee « 
O bow thof iiie the bean devout, 

Like cantbaridian plasten, 

On flic a day] 

BUSMB. 

I SOON became a constant visiter at Lady Arne's ; for 
that amiable woman appeared to have conceived for me a 
fondness equal to her sister's, and, when my daily duties 
were over (for Sir James, agreeably to his word, had pro- 
cured me such an employment as I desired), I loved to 
betake myself to a house where I was always sure of a 
welcomie, and spend an hour or two in a society so agree- 
ably different from any I had hitherto known — a society 
where the many little attentions I received could spring 
from no such motives as had given rise to the civilities 
that were so profusely lavished on me by every body, when 
I was accounted my uncle's heir. 

Owing to this beneficial intercourse, a gradual cKange 
took place in my manners. I began to repent me of my 
boyish foUies, I assumed a manliness more suited to my 
years, and I resolved to lead a course of life that should 
do me lionour. Often indeed, when listening to the 
motherly counsels of Lady Arne, I was prompted, in the 
fullness of my feelings, to confess the mean deceit of 
which I had been guilty, and tell her my whole history 
as it really was ; but, then, the wakeful demon of my pride 

31* 
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'would lay his heavy hand upon my heart, and repress its 
honest beating. 

The baronet I met but once or twice at her ladyship's. 
The infrequency of his visits I attributed to his wish to 
subdue an affection so unhappily misplaced upon the wife 
of the preacher, and I was fully convinced of the truth 
of my conjecture, when, on the visits which I occasionally 
paid him not more from gratitude than a love for his 
society, he invariably turned the discourse to Miew Payn- 
thurnley, with an artfuhi^ss that amused me, even while I 
most regretted its cause. 

As for m3rself, I soon found at Lady Ame's an attrac- 
tion which I had not forseen. This was her ladyship's 
daughter. 

Mary Ame was not beautiful — at least, not, in the sense 
in which that epithet is usually apptied ; for her person 
wanted the rounded symmetry Uiat constitutes a fine 
figure, and her features were irregular: but then, in lieu 
of other attractions, her slender form possessed, to a re- 
markable degree, that peculiar air which I have said dis. 
tinguished her aunt, 'and in her ejqiressive face every 
emotion of her innocent heart, as soon as it rose, was 
painted with so much fidelity that you saw into her cha- 
racter almost tit a glance. Add a high and finely-turned 
neck and falling shoulders (those essentials to graceful- 
ness of carriage), and, moreover, a skin pure as an in&nt's, 
and a hand and foot the very copies of her aunt's, and you 
may form some idea of what I consider a lovely though 
not a beautiful woman. These personal charms, however^ 
might have made no impression upon me, bad they aot 
been seconded, by (he amiability of her depohmenC ; but 
when, from the frequent opportunities I had of observing 
her, I became acquainted with her many unobtrusive vir- 
tues, I yielded unconsciously, and, before I was aware of 
the extent to which I had submitted, found myself ftst 
bound, a half-willing slave to the united force of her at- 
tractions. 
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I have hinted that Mary Arae was gay in disposition :— 
she was, indeed, hlessed with an unceasing flow of spirits ; 
but there are certain limits beyond which gayety becomes 
displeasing, except in childhood, and beyond these limits 
she never suffered herself to be carried. Though pos. 
sessed of wit, she never mdalged it at the expense of 
another's feelings ; though modest, she knew well there 
was a degree of confidence that becomes a woman ; and, 
though accomplished — ^far beyond the sense in which the 
word is usuaHy employed by young ladies — she was the 
only woman I ever knew (with, perhaps, one-— or two- 
exceptions) totally devoid of affectation* 

I recall these merits of my sainted Mary with the more 
pleasure, that, when I look around me, I see the rising 
generation of Misses either stupid as the dolls they have 
prematurely thrown aside, or sarcastically ill-natured, — 
either shamefaced as raw country girls, or fashionably 
impudent,-^and either dunces on every subject but that 
of dress, or so languid from affectation that they have 
just strength to lisp the French for sweetmeats, or to roll 
their eyes in ravishment at the fine movements of an Ita- 
lian cantata. Pout not thy lip in anger, fair Reader ;— - 
though a sexagenarian, I am no ** laudator temporis acti" — 
the which, for thy better comprehension, I may render — 
a moralizing old fool that shakes his head sagaciously at 
every trifle that chimes not with his own stale notions of 
propriety, and mutters ** Things were very different in 
my day." In my day — that is, when I never moved among 
the girls wiUiout making diem smirk, or feel anxious for 
the success of their smiles and nicely-powdered curls— in 
my day, sweet one, know for thy consolation, young ladies , 
were not a whit more sensible— —^an they are now. 

The great charm, however, that drew my affections to 
MisB Ame, was a certain artlessness of manners that 
marked her unsophisticated by too early or too fhmiliar 
an acquaintance widi the world* Most persons, I am well 
aware, admire women Vfho Aooe been a great deal in eoekly 
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(as it is termed) ; they like the sndle and word that are 
for every body— ^the skill in conversatioD that so readily 
adapts itself to the taste of each iadividual, aad, without 
appearing to be directed particularly to any one, flatters 
each alike in turn. Siich womeni it is true, are admira- 
ble in one respect ;-— they give most unexceptionable 
parties : Ihete all the company is happy-^for every mem- 
ber, however unworthy, finds himself -become a person 
of importance-^: but sucIl women I never did like, and 
never shall like— -for there is no trusting to their profes- 
sions ; they speak you fair — their words sparkle Uke true 
gems— but hold them up to the light, and they will be 
found to be a string of mere paste— all lies from one end 
to the other. 

J« voiu parte on peu franc ; mais e'eat 1^ mon hiimeur, 
El Je ne miche point c« qae J*ai aur le ocbw. 

The extent of my love for Mary Ame might have re- 
mained unknown to me for some time^ but for a little 
circumstance. One Saturday evening I was at Lady 
Arne's, when, the discourse happening to fall upon a 
fashionable preacher, a young man, who had so turned 
the heads of the pliant sex that they flocked to hear him, 
as ibrmerly the stocks and stones did to Orpheus, her 
ladyship mentioned that the clergyman in question was to 
officiate the next day and invited me to a seat in her pew. 
I availed myself of the invitation. — ^In my youth I was 
not over righteous, as the reader will readily believe ; but 
I ever entertained a feeling of reverence for the offices 
of religion and for those that asercised them with unfeigned 
piety, and when a lovely woman was the worshipper -*<— 
Heavens! I could gaze on her for ever. Think not, most 
cjmical reader, that when I turned with disgust from the 
bowed heads of the females around me, because I saw 
that the most of those females were engaged far otherwise 
than in prayer— {)eeping through the parted fingers of 
their clasped hands at the young men, or ammging a 
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disordered curl, or improviag the folds of their ruffles, or 
studjong the fashion of a neighbour's hat, or, perhaps, 
meditating on to-morrow's ball, or conjecturing how they 
would lodL in the new dresses which Mrs. Mantua was 
making, or, perhaps, wrapped in thoughts still more un- ^ 
meet for a church — ^Think not, that, when I turned from . 
these to the kneeling form of Mary Arne, and gazed with 
delight upon her fokled hands that were so delicate, and 
her upraised dewy eyes, and her rich half-opened lips> 
it was becalUse those .hands, and eyes, and lips I admired 
in themselves-— for I have said that Mary was not beau- 
tiful, and there were many on every side of me that well 
deserved that epithet— no ! it was because those delicate 
hands were folded, and those dewy eyes were upraised, 
amd those rich lips were half.opened,*in the mute elo- 
quence of adoration ; nor that I gazed upon the form that 
knelt beside me, because that form was Mary Ame's,-~ 
but because I had discovered, in her whose character 
I so esteemed, a new virtue, which, precious in itself, 
added tenfold to the value of the others. It is probable, 
I do not deny, that had the circun\stances been other 
than they we(^, my admiration would have been less 
ardent ; for as Religien added to the charms of Youth 
and Loveliness, Youth and Loveliness returned the favour 
by giving new lustre to Religion. 

We look upon the piety of old age as something in or- 
dinary course. — Strange were it indeed, if, when the pas- 
si<mB that stand between him and his Maker are all re- 
moved, and the sources of enio3rment in this world choked 
up with the drought of time, man should not strike the 
tent of his wanderings, and make ready for his flight 
across the desert, to where a greener spot is promised 
him and springs of ever-running water ! Strange indeed, 
if, when he is within a league, a mile, a rod— if, when he 
stands upon the very brink of the well, ^d all that is 
asked of him, that he may drink and be filled, is repent- 
ance of the past— to give up his spear and his steed, and 
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wander no more, but fix his tiMO^iUi upon Ike pronimd 
land Ull the moment shall come when he may be admit- 
ted to its blessings"— etraage, if he should loiter till tke 
hot Sirocco rise and sweep him to the burnt soil b^ore 
the very door of his dwelling ! True, as the distance 
lessens between him und the end of his last journey, he 
will lool^baek with regret to the barren sands which habit 
hath endeared to him, and sigh to revisit the dry channel 
where the streams of his happiness once iowed ; but, 
when the well is close before him, and the moment comes 
when he must drink or perish — can he hesitate ? So is it 
not with youth. — While the passions flutter, on thek rain, 
bow-coloured wings, between his eyes and heaven, and 
the fountain of pleasure still bubbles, sparkling, to Ihe 
brim, hard is it for man to turn his thoughts to a distant 
land, of whose beauty he can form no fancy, and wiiose 
springs he cannot think are sweeter Uian his own— hard 
is it for him to believe, when he courses gaily from one 
green spot to another, and sees many still before him, 
that all thesQ resting-places must soon fail him, that eoon 
every blade of grass will be withered, and every running- 
stream exhausted. It is only when his last resource of 
enjoyment fails, and the fear of perishing assails his 
shivering breast, and he casts his eye "abroad upon the 
desert, and sees nought before him but endless desola- 
tioni— it is only then that the promise <^ a brighter coun- 
try sounds j<^fui to his ear»— In youth religion is so truly 
rare &at our admiration is involuntary. It is the same 
plant that flourishes in old hg^ ; but in the latter it is so 
common that we pass it by unnoticed, while in the former 
we prize its beauty because it is exotic. Still more inte- 
resting is It when with youth is joined the grace of loveli- 
ness. But, when to yoiUh and bveliness is added affection 
for the soil where it blossoms, then religion is indeed su- 
periatively beautiful. 

Hitherto Love had stolen so gently upon me, that I 
was scarcely aware of his approaches $ but now, he ad- 
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vaneed boldly, threw his fetters round my heart, ioeked 
the clas{)s and I was at ooce his slave without the hope of 
ransom. I felt an oppression, eveato sicloiess, as I gazed 
upon the object of my adoration (for, alas ! I sat in the 
house of God to worship there the creature not the crea- 
tor) ; the hot tears filled my eyes, and dimmed them, but 
would not ^1 : — and I rejoiced when the conclusion of 
the psayers relieved me from feelings that were so little 
suited to the time and place in which they were indulged. 
— Am I extravagant, dear Reader? If you be, or ever 
have been, a lover, you will not think so. 

The Revd. Ktr. 8ciolus ascended the pulpit ; and, as I 
•could no longer with decency lean my head upon my 
hand, I was obliged to pay attention to the sermon, lest 
my emotions should betray me. — ^To show my reader 
that in those days Fashion was about as good a judge of 
pulpit-eloquence as she is in these, I will givesuchaspe- 
cimen of our minister's st3rle as my memory will permit 
me. 

Mr. Sciolus, to evince his contempt for the ordinary 
mode of preaching, usually commenced with a prefkce. 

" Christian Brethren ! " Here he paused, to allow 

time for the usual round of coughing and spitting by the 
senior part of the congregation. He then looked confi- 
dently around him for a second, and, having thus gathered 
the attention of his audience, proceeded : — 

« Christian Brethren ! — There is a period in the life of 
every man, when, looking back upon the distance he has 
trodden in the weary round to the Valley of Shadows, he 
finds that all that has hitherto delighted him upon the way, 
all that he has toiled so hardly to obtain, and all that, 
when obtained, he has sought so anxiously to preserve, 
are dwindled down to nothing in his sight, and feels that 
he may apply, to his whole past life, the words of the 
Emperor Titus— « I have lost a day.' In the bitterness 
of such feelings, and in the disappointment of such re- 
trospection, was it that the wise son of David — ^the fa* 
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voured boOi of God and maii--4ie who had gifted every 
kind of knowledg^to its Jast grain, ard drained each cup 
of pleasure to its dregs — exclaimed, 

« 

*^ I have Mm lU the works that are done nnder the sun : and hehold, all is va- 
nity and vezatton of spirit." 

**IeonaMmedwithmine own heart, saying, Lo, lam eome to great estate, 
and have gotten more wisdom than all they that have been befom me in Jerusa- 
lem : yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and knowledge.** 

"Andlgavemy heart to know wisdom, and to know madneas and folly. I 
perceive that this also is vexation of spirit" 

" Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities, an is vanity.** 
Ecelesiastea— first chaptar— 14th, 16th, 17th, and second verses. 

« The ancient £g3rptian8— ^" Our reverend paused 
again, to warn his hearers that something important was 
to follow* — "The ancient Egyptians, Christian Brethren, 
had a custom — as the Father of History tells us— of car- 
rying round to each of the guests in succession, at the 
banquets of the wealthy, a small coffin containing a re- 
presentation of a dead body — thus reminding them, even 
in the midst of festivity, of the nothingness of all earthly 
pleasures.*—— Yes, my. brethren! look around you, 

and— within you, and say, what is mani He 

riseth, like the day-star in the morning, at first but feeble, 
shineth gaily in his mid-day splendour, and at evening 
sinks beneath the horizon — leaving behind him no track 
of his late brilliant course, save a sho^-Uved memory, 
the few tints of beauty that yet linger on the clouds that 
darkened his setting. You, who stand upon the brink of 
eternity, look back and tell me what you see ! Is that 
arid waste the luxurious field whose prospect so delighted 
you, when your hair was black and glossy as the raven's 
wing, and no wrinkle broke the smoothness of your ruddy 



* The Bevd. Mr. Sciolns would seem to have imitated the example of eertain 
of his name among the laity, in quoUng iust such a portion of his author as he 
might shape to his particular purpose. Herodotus does more justice to the good 
sense of the JEgyptians, than to make them contemn pleasure becaase it could not 
last for ever. Hetellsuslhebearerof thecoi&a,showingittoeachofthegue8ls,sald 

— ^EV rwT9v hgiojVy^hirsiuu rigaBv Sffeou yog d^oAaydy ro&rog. 

Cut tkin$ efe$ on thitf and drink and b» hmpv; for «««* okalt tk9U *s ^fter 
death, TUs was certainly very philosophical advice, and pretty much resemUee 
the "Let us eat and drink ; for co-morrow we shall die.*' 
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cheek, and you eDJoyed in anticipation what you have 
since tasted — tasted, to find it insipid — ? You had riches : 
— ^was your step lighter, or your heart more joyous, than 
that of the mendicant Whose food was but the sweepings 
of your kitchen ? You had power : — was your freedom 
greater than theirs whose actions were limited by youi 
contron For you Fame wreathed her freshest laurels : 

—did they circle an unaching brow? And what 

must be the end of all this I Pleasure has fled from yqu 
wherever you have stepped, and Sorrow has been your 
companion in her stead, — and yet you stand unbroken 
by the storm : but an hour cometh — nay, is even now at 
hand ! — ^when you may no longer resist its violence ; and 
what then will avail the trifles you have set such store 
by ? Your power and your fame must perish with you, 
and your wealth will become the property — ^perhaps of 
strangers! Thus fares it with the richly. laden ship : — 
Smoothly she starts upon her voyage^ the waters sparkle 
round her as glad of her passing, and the light breeze 
dances in the swelling sails; every eye admires her 
beauty, and looks with confidence upon her strength. 
But soon c^e is out upon the open ocean ; the wild winds 
gather, and the waves awake ; her boasted strength ex. 
poses her more surely to the storm which the lighter bark 
rides out in safety, and the very wealth xwherewith she is 
laden adds to her danger ; yet the gallant vessel, though 
sorely tossed, struggles awhile with her distresses, till a ^ 
fi^cer tempest strikes her, and she sinks for ever. Her 
wealth, her strength, her beauty — ^perish with her ; or, if 
some relics of the former float to^shore, they are gathered 
by the hands of those who rejoice at her disaster. The 
storm is over ; the sun breaks out upon the vast expanse ; 
and other vessels sail in safety on the very spot of the 
wreck, yet know it not ! 

< Vanity,' my brethren—* Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher, vanity of vamties, all is vanity.' " 

Vol. I. 32 
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The rest of Mr. Sciolus's sermon was pretty much in 
the same chaste style. He refreshed our schoolboy 
knowledge with the names of Jupiter, Juno, Venus, and 
half-a-dozen other heathen deities — ^treated us to a most 
classical simile, in which he compared the Christian faith 
to the Palladium, which fell from heaven, and on whose 
preservation the safety of Troy depended — let us know 
that he had read the Orlando Furioso, and the Jerusalem 
Delivered, by several ilhistrations drawn from those eccle- 
siastical writings — quoted thi^ee lines from Milton's Para- 
dise Lost — ^and, in conclusion, repeated, with clasped 
hands and tears in his eyes, the whole of Pope's Dying 
Christian. 

" Well Mr. Levis," said Lady Ame, as her ladyship's 
carriage took the direction to Upper Grosvenor-street, 
"what think you of our new divine ?" 

" Would Lady Ame have my candid opinion ?" 

" Certainly ; I am not so partial to Mr. Sciolus but 
that I can bear to hear him criticised — fori see, by your 
countenance, I must not expect an eulogy upon him." 

" Well then, madam, my opinion is, that he enjoys a 
popularity altogether unmerited. I can only account for 
it by presuming, that, as the greater part of every con- 
gregation are but overgrown babies, they are easily 
caught by the tinsel ornaments with which Mr. Sciolus so 
liberally tricks his discourses. — ^But I do not quarrel with 
his embellishments so much as with the sources whence 
many of them are derived. One would suppose he had 
been bred a schoolmaster, by the eagerness with which 
he presses into his service, on every occasion, such little 
scraps of learning as he happens to possess. His cfuota- 
tions from Herodotus and Suetonius, as well as his illus. 
trations draw]\ from Ariosto and Tasso, are bad enough-— 
and so far his pedantry is ridiculous ; but, when he pro* 
ceeds to xake up the heathen mythology, to furnish him- 
self with one or two dagsical comparisons, it becomes 
absolutely disgusting. This abominable corruption of 
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taste is the less* pardonable, since, with the Bible in his 
hand, no man can ever be in want of appropriate rheto- 
rical beauties to embellish a sermon." 

" I am very much of your opinion, Mr. Levis," said 
her ladyship, — "but Miss Arne seems to differ from us." 

"Pardon me," said the young lady, — "I allow the 
general correctness of Mr. Levis's remarks ; but he ap.' 
pears to me to bear too hard upon the poor minister. He 
finds fault with his oratory, and gives him no credit for 
his evident zeal in the discharge of his duties. I believe 
Mr. Sciolus to be strictly pious ; and, therefore, I cannot 
but listen to him with pleasure." 

"And what says Mr. Levis to this?" asked her lady, 
ship ; for, in spite of my politeness, and the dread 1 had 
of offending Miss. Arne, I could not repress a smile at 
the latter's defence of the clergyman. 

" If Miss Arne will permit me " 

** O, you have Miss Ame's full permission," said the 
young lady, smiling good naturedly. 

"I would then say, that she judges of the purity of his 
zeal by her own piety. I do not deny that Mr. Sciolus 
is as sincere as the generality of the clergy ; but that is 
saying very little for him, since I am convinced that these 
pidpit-orators have not at heart the good of their audience, 
but the display of their own eloquence. Miss Arne did 
not notice, perhaps, how our divine hurried through the 
Litany— ^his thoughts, doubtless, all centered in the coat- 
pocket where his sermon was deposited. — ^But I do not 
blame the reverend gentleman for this, so much as I do 
his hearers. They should remember that their object in 
attending church should be to meet together for prayer, 
not to canvass the merits of this or that preacher; — 
prayer is their duty, and a sermon is added merely to 
enforce that duty, and to direct them in the path of vir. 
tue. — ^I remember being present at my uncle, the physi* 
cian's, when a friend of his asked him if he had been to 
bear a certain popular preacher. " No, sir !" answered 
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the Doctor, with some sharpness, — << when I go to church, 
I go to pray — not to listen to a schoolboy's ranting.*' 

"But the emotions with which he appeared to be 
choking in many parts of his discourse ? — ^his tears ?" 

" Had he been hearer, Miss Arne, and not speaker, 
you had witnessed a very different behaviour. It was not 
the subject that moved him, but the eloquent manner in 
which he thought he handled it. If you will pardon my 
pedantry, I would say. that Mr. Sciolus seems to have fol- 
lowed, very literally, the advice of an ancient poet — If 
you would have me toeep, you must first be mooed with grief 
yourself 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

Touch, Tnify, yoong gentleman, though there was no greater matter is the 
ditty, yet the note was very untiineable. 
1. Pag$. Tou are deceived, sir ; we kept timej we lost not oar time. 
Touch. By my troth, yes ; I count it but time lost to hear such a foolish song. 
God he with you : and God mend your voices. 

Jio TouLUflL 
D. Pedre, Vous savez pui 6tait celui qui donnait cette B^r6nade ? 
loid, Non pas ; mais qui que ce puisse Stre, Je lui suis obligee. 

JLs SieiHeni 

I HAD now known Mary Arne about two months. It 
was too short a time, certainly, to expect any return of 
my *afiection,\ even supposing she had any disposition 
that way ; ye^ certain little circumstances, which I had 
observed with the eye of a lover, led me to believe that I 
was not altogether indifferent to her, and I longed to dis- 
cover the real place which I held in her sentiments : — ^not 
that I had the vanity to think that any good could result 
from such a discovery, even were it most favourable, 
when the distance was so great between our stations ; but I 
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said to myself, with the wisdom usual on such occasions, 
— It will be a satisfaction at least to know. — Accident 
favoured my wishes. 

Among other accomplishments, Miss Ame sang exqui- 
sitely. One evening, shortly afler the incidents recorded 
in the last chapter, I was present at Lady Ame's, when 
> her ladyship requested her daughter to repeat a serenade, 
which she had sung for her a little while before I came. 
Miss Ame took her guitar, and complied. I was profuse 
in my expressions of admiration^ 

'^I am glad you like it," said the young lady, with that 
modest frankness which was so amiable in my eyes, — 
<^ for it is a great favourite' of mine." 

Instantly the thought struck me that I might make this 
very song the fathom-line for sounding her sentiments 
towards me. — That the Reader, however, may understand 
my plan of operations, I must inform him, that during the 
time I resided with my uncle Jeremy, I was not altogether 
idle ; I had masters in Italian, Spanish, French, drawing, 
and music. In the latter, particularly, I was thought to 
have made some progress ; and, as I piqued myself upon 
the excellence of my voice, the guitar was my favourite 

instrument. Well then, I went to a music-store, hired 

a guitar, and purchased a copy of the serenade ; and the 
next evening I adapted new words to the notes, and prac- 
tised the latter till I had made them familiar to me. 

The third night came, and, just as I wished it, still, 
without a cloud. I wrapped my cloak around me — for it 
was now the latter part of September, and the night air 
was somewhat chilly-^, hid my guitar in its folds, like a 
true hero of romance, and proceeding to Lady« Ame's, 
stationed myself directly beneath the window%in the dark 
shade made by the angle of the steps. The hour was 
favourable — ^it was past twelve ; and the street was utterly 
deserted. So I forthwith struck the instrument, by way 
of prelude, to a lively air ot which I kn#w Miss Arne to 
be particularly fond. This had the efibct desired; ibr 

32* 
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proaently window above me mm opened, caatiousfyy as 
if by some penon Who feared to be overheard. Be« 
lievingy now, I had attracted her attention, I at <Hice die- 
continued the air, and sang the following 

8BRBNADE. 



Look fiMth from thy window, my Haor^iOTe! 
Tbe itan to invite thee are bright above ; 
When Bji earth is quiet, as earth may be» 
I wake, my love Bteiy, to dnf to thee. 

' Then liaten, aweet, Ilften, 

Nor turn thee awny— 
I may tell thee by night 

What I dare not by day ; 
For the blufdi on thy cheek, 
- That nnbidden may eteal 
For the vows I shall utter. 

Night's diafle will conceal* 

Mary, Hove thee ! ^Nay, shrink not to hear 

The passionate breathings that meet thine ear ! ' 
Their flight may startle the niceness of pride — 
But Love will not brook that hia wings be tied. 

Then list to me, Maiy, 

Nor prove thee unkind : 
Through the hours of day 
* Thou art ever in mind^- 
Thy form hovers near, 

When I turn me to sleep — 
From visions that torture, 

I wake but to weep. 

But forthfe, love— may angel dreams of light 
Press with velvet fingers thine eyes to nigl^t. 
To me, unhappy, such rest may not be — 
I retire, love Mary, to think on thee* 

" We were favoured with a serenade last night,*' said 
Lady Ame, when the next evening I artfully turned the 
discourse upon music, — « I did not hear it myself, for my 
apartments are in the back part of the house ; but Miss 
Ame tells me it was delightful. Why, upon my word, 
Mr. Levis, if you colour so highly, I shall begin to think 
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we«re indebted to your gaHantry for it ! Do you nag at 

As I prepared to answer, I could pereeive, by a stealthy 
glance^ that Miss Arne was leaning forward, in expecU 
ance of my words, with an eagerness which her counte- 
nance knew not how to dissemble. 

^* No, madam," I boldly replied — and I stcrfe another 
glance at Mary. Her sunny features were clouded on 
the instant. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



O MarioQ*8 a bonnie la« ; 

And the blyth blinks in ber ee: 
And fain w^ I marrie Marion, 

Gin Marion wad marrie aee. 

Old SeotUth 8an£. 



— Bewake, friend Jeremy, how you hug yourself on 
this discoveFjT ! Mary Ame probably returns your afiec 
tion; — ^but what then? will her mother be induced to 
smile on your desires ? Her ladyship has, I grant, con- 
ceived an uncommon affection for you ; she has, un- 
doubtedly, inquired wheth^ you really are what you re- 
present yourself to be, and learning that your family is as 
reputable, though not so high in rank, as her own, has 
always welcomed you on the footing of the most favoured 
visiter : but, do not deceive yourself — Lady Arne is in- 
deed a most amiable woman, and one of too sound a judg- 
ment to sacrifice her daughter's happiness to riches ; yet 
she Has the pride so natural to every mother, and looks 
forward to no ordinary establishmentTor her only child. 
Were you your uncle's heir indeed, you might stand some 
chance of success ; but you have played the fool, and 
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now you must abide by the consequence. Depend upon 
it, Jeremy, your best policy is to endeavour to forget, as 
soon as possible, , this, misplaced attachment. — These 
suggestions w^re oMide by Reason, as I lay in my bed, 
congratulating myself on the success of the musical ex« 
periment mentioned in the last chapter. And what said 
Love? O, he had just been listening to the counsels of 
his '^fidus Acliales" Hope, and his language was, -— 
Never despair, Jeremy ! Secure the lady. Were you as 
rich as CrcBsus, you are yet tod young to marry. Two , 
or three years may make a great change in your circum. 
stances ; some lucky chance may occur for your speedily 
enriching yourself; and then — — ! Secure the lady, Jere* 
my. — I was inclining to the side of the last speaker, 
when Honour thundered forth, — Jeremy ! Jeremy ! you 
forget yourself. Are you insensible to . Lady Arne^s 
goodness ? — Has not her ladyship honoured you with her 
friendship, under circumstances when, perhaps, you would 
have found it impossible to be admitted to any other re- 
putable society? Does she not display for you an at- 
tachment, which, considering the little time that has 
elapsed since its planting, may be said to flourish with a 
singular vigour ? And, now, would you requite her for her 
kindness by seducing the affections of her only child ? — 
Never think of such a step ! Be a man, Jeremy : spurn 
the subtle tempter ! — And what said Love to this ? — 
Reader do you know Love ? Well then, you know he cares 
no more for Honour than he does for Reason. When 
they stand in his way, he thrusts them aside without 
ceremony; or, if they happen to be too strong for so 
abrupt a mode of proceeding, he, being a little fellow, 
creeps between their legs, and th^ gets to the other side 
of them. 

So the result of this conflict of counsel between Love, 
Reason, and Honour, was that the next day found me, at 
even tide, on my way to Upper Grosvenor-street. I was 
so intimate at Lady Am^'s, that the door was usually 
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opened to me wt to one of the family ; for, if her ladyship 
or Miss Arne chanced to be from home, I was pretty sure 
of seeing Miss Paynthurnley. 

On the present occasion, the servant showed me into 
the drawing-room, and, without waiting to*see whether 
any of the family were there, shut the door upon me, and 
retired. The room was lighted only by the mellow lustre 
of the full moon, which streamed through the open window. 
At.this window Miss Arne was seated in a pensive atti- 
tude — her head resting on her hand. I approached with 
a throbbing heart, and took my chair at a little distance 
from her. After there had passed between us the com* 
pliments and other pretty nothings that usually open every 
interview between two persons of opposite sexes, " You 
see," said Miss Arne gayly, <' I hfive bid my levity adien 
for this evening, and am become quite romantic, sitting 
in the moonlight meditating." 

" On such a night as this. Miss Ame," — ^I exclaimed-^ 
''who would not loosen, for awhile, the cords that bind the 
imagination to the barren shores of this life, and set it 
adrifl to seek, in an ideal world, for fresher scenes t To 
me one hour passed in such delicious revery is worth whole 
days of ordinary existence !" 

" I perceive Mr. Levis, you are more sensitive to the 
influence of the planet than even I am. You speak 
feelingly upon the subject." 

" Indeed Miss Arne," I answered, slightly nettled at 
the tone of irony in which her words had been uttered." 
I speak feelingly because I speak truly. Thoughtless as 
I am, I better love the luxurious melancholy, which moon« 
light ever sheds upon my senses, than the dearest of those 
enjoyments which the world knows as pleasures, ^nd-^ 
am I not deceived ? — Miss Arne, notwithstanding her ridi. 
cule, can readily sympathize with me in such feelings*" 
The young lady's levity was gone at once. 

" Such feelings I am far from ridiculing, I do assure 
you, Mr. Levis. Jt was— excuse me-*It was the sud^ 
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dennesB of your enthusiasm thi^t struck me as singular*" 
She paused, and, turning aside her head, resumed the 
attitude in which she was sitting when I entered the 
room. — After a minute or two, she added — " You are not 
deceived, Mr. Levis — ^I am ever sad on such a night as 
this ; and now — ^I know not why — my feelings are pecu- 
liarly depressed." 

Opportunity, my Reader, is every thing in affairs of 
the heart. Sohtude and moonlight will at once make 
tender the interchange of words and looks between the 
self-same parties, who, at a ball or in broad day, might 
talk and gaze, and gaze and talk, for hours together, 
without the slightest sensation* being excited in the 
breast of either. Presuming that no respectable man or 
woman, who has passed the experienced age of thirty, and 
is not over and above addicted to lying, will venture to 
impugn this doctrine, I proceed to say, that, if such is the 
effect where no previous impression has been made, what 
must it be where passion has already been kindled within 
the breast ? The very declaration, which under any other 
circumstances I might not have dared to offer, and which, 
if offered, Miss Ame would probably have treated as pre- 
sumption, was now, through the gentle influence of * soft 
stillness and the night,' advanced with boldness and re. 
ceived without displeasure. 

I drew my chair nearer to Mary, << On such a night 
as this," I said, or rather whispered, in the soft yet fervent 
tones of passion — <^ On such 9. night as this — ^methinks 
every duller feeling should sleep, and nought wake upon 
the earth but Love. The very air seems perfumed with 



* BiHBATiOM. ». ». The tMknical word for that fluttering of the qiirits, which 
comee we know not how, and goes we acaree know when, and is.ezoited by an 
indiTidoal of one sex in an Individual of the other. 

O, my dear Lady Anne, whom do you think we had last night at tile 
Duchesi'B 1 whom but that dear, delightful, ibreign creature— D Gonte Oozcombe. 
P« produced quite « tauatwn I do aasure you. 

A r»P AT THI BKAVIK01I91. 
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his breath, and the breeze that stirs so gently you might 

almost suppose the fanning of his wings. Do you 

remember, Miss Ame, that beautiful scene in the < Mer- 
chant of Venice/ which commences thus : — 

" In racb a night u this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kias the treee. 
And they did make no noiee *» 1 

How happy must be that fond pair, who, seated like Lo« 
renzo and his Jessica, at the moonlight hour, when no eye 
is near to mark their attachment — ^no ear to listen to its soft 
endearments — renew their mutual vows, or retrace the 
scene of that sweet monient when their faith was first 
plighted to each other !" 

<* Happy indeed !" murmured Miss Ame unconsciously* 
I took her hand — and she did not withdraw it. 

" Dear Miss Ame ! why may not we be happy even as 
they are pictured to have been — ^fate hath not more di« 
vided us ?" 

She spoke not ; but a single tear fell hot upon my 
hand. 

<< Mary ! — dearest Mary !" I continued, as I knelt he. 
side her, and kissed with rapture the delicate fingers 
which now faintly struggled in my pressure — << you do 
not think my love presumption ? you will sufier me to 
hope, that, if a day shall come when fortune shall smilo 

upon me, you will not reject me ? Speak, Miss Arne ! 

shall it not be so ? Will you not giv« me this hope ? 
Will you not bid me prove myself worthy of you ?— 
Think, my Mary, what must be my exertions when the 
prize I strive for is !" 

At that instant steps were heard approaching. I sprang 
to my feet ; the door opened ; and the servant entered 
the room with lights. I stole a glance at Mary ; — she 
was still seated, with her head depressed upon her bosom, 
and the hand I had held lying just as I had dropped it. 
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Then, without daring to bid her adieu lest my voice should 
faulter, I took up my hat and left the house. 

I walked, without knowing whither I was going ; for 
my whole thoughts were centered in the one conviction 
that Mary loved me ; nor did that sure friend, but unplea- 
sant adviser — Reason — intrude, for one moment, to snatch 
the cup of happiness from my lips and show me'the black 
dregs that lay thick upon the bottom. " She loves me !" 
— ^I said to myself— and myself echoed back my ©wn 
words:— "She loves me!" Such being the state of 
mind I was in, the Reader, who is acquainted with my 
Stagyrite propensity^ will not wonder that I walked com- 
pletely beyond the city without Tbreing aware of it. 

I was startled from my reyerie by a voice that bade me 
« Stop !", while a hand, graspingmy collar, roughly turned 
me round and made me face the speaker. He was a 
short, but strongly built man, and masked ; and, as his 
left hand detained me his right was armed with a pistol. 
My first movement was to release myself, and by a 
sndden effort I easily succeeded in tl^e attempt ; but the 
fellow instantly recovered his grasp, and held me so 
firmly that I could not stir — while, forgetting in his pre- 
cipitation the disguise he had evidently assumed when 
calling to me to stop, he cried in a voice which it struck 
me I had somewhere heard beft)re :^-" Come, this 

won't do ! Your money !" — ^and, to enforce his appli- 

cation, he put the muzzle of his pistol to my breast. — 
" No staring !" (he added-^again feigning coarseness) 
" out with the dust, my brave one !" 

Under other circumstances I might have yielded at 
opce ; for the slender stock I had about me, though 
my little all, was hardly to be put in balance with my 
life : but then the nature of this attack — made as it was 
in the full moonlight, and in a situation where persons 
were likely to pass every minute — -yrhile it excited my 
surprise, suggested that the villain would not dare to pro- 
ceed to any lengths, and that, could I but disarm him, he 
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would, in all probability, take to flight— especially as the 
sound of wheels approaching was now distinctly heard. 
Instead, then, of complying with his demand, I suddenly 
seized the barrel of the pistol, and depressed it. << Fool !" 
exclaimed the robber — and on the instant the pistol was 
discharged, and the ball entered my thigh. The weapon 
was then, wrenched from my relaxing grasp—- my head 
received a heavy blow with the butt end of it— and I fell 
senseless to the ground. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Venmii, onHibw e meis amicis 
Aaikians mUil mtlUbui trecenti»— 

Catullus. 



Whin I opeaed my eyes, I found myself in a strange 
room by an open window, and in the arms of a man ; 
while near me stood a boy and several females* I looked 
upward to the &ce of him who supported me— and I knew 
him at once. It was my old schoolmate, Edward Clay- 
ton! 

** Edward !" I cried. I could artjculate no mere ; for 
my emotions choked me. Clayton pressed my hand in 
silence ; then, motioning for the females to withdraw, he 
raised me in his arms, with as much ease as though I were 
an infant, and carried me to a bed which stood in the 
apartment. 

** Hush !" he said, perceiving I was about to speak,*- 

<* You must not thjis excite yourself. -" But I was not 

to be restrained. Regardless of my wound, I half rose, 
and stretching out my arms to him, faultered <* A second 

time, Edward ^I owe my life to you V^ Clayton folded 

me in his embrace ; then, gently replacing my head upon 

Vol. I. 33 
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the pillow, ''<< Nay," he said, ** dear Jeremy— you only 
agitate yourself, and distress me. You owe me no thanks ; 
I am but acting in the ordinary course of my profession* 
*-— Again ?-— Do, for God's sake, lie quiet, till I have 
examined your wound ! I have done nothing for it as 
yet— except tying my handkerchief about it.'' 

The injury I had received was pronounced to be se- 
vere but not dangerous — ^the ball having passed in an ob* 
lique direction, and not touched the bone. When the 
operations of dressing my wound and undressing me were 
over, and I was nicely tucked up in bed, and the boy had 
left the room, " Edward," I said, " now that I have sub- 
mitted to your kindness as quietly as you wished me, tell 
me, what did you mean when you«said you were hU net- 
ing in the ordinary course of your profession? Are you a 
surgeon ?" 

" To be sure I am," answered Edward, lau^iing at the 
simplicity of my question, — " both physician and surgeon 
at your service. But you shall k^ow all about it to-mor. 
row : and, in return for the favour, you shall tell me your 
story when you can bear the exertion. There will be 
plenty of time for the task ; for your cure will be tedious, 
and I am determined to keep you till it is thoroughly 
effected." 

« O, I cannot think !" 

<< Nonsense ! You are now my patient, Mr. Jeremy — 
and I shall hardly permit you to put yourself under the 
care of others, that they may have all the credit of your 
cure." 

The delicacy, wherewith Clayton sought to veil his 
kindness, affected me almost to tears. I pressed his hand, 
with a warmth that spoke my feelings. ^^ But, Edward, 
you are not aware of the trouble I shall cost you. I am 
not my own master, and, if I remain with you, my absence 
will excite alarm ; so that, to prevent my being advertized 
in the public prints, you will have to. pay a visit to my 
employers." 
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''And that I will do most readily. To-morrow you 
shall give me their address^ and I will make it my first 
biunness to let them know you are in safety." 

''And and — ^besides, I hav^ friends who will be 

most anxious about me. ^Do you know Lady Ame !" 

" Noy but I can introduce myself to her ladyship if.it 
be necessary." 

" Thank you, thank you, dear Edward ! Andr— and— 
I would have you observe how Miss — that is — I mean 
— ^I would have you call on Lady Ame." 

" Ah ! is it so, my firiend ?" exclaimed Clayton, l^ugh- 

ing, — " a young lady in the case? Fie, manl never 

blush about it ! Well, I will observe her— -this " Miss 

-— that is— I mean-*". Good night — ^good night." And 
be lefl me to dream that I stood beside Mary Ame at the 
nuptial altar, with a hole in my right thigh from which / 
the blood was running like a little rill, and that Clayton 
officiated as priest, having before him a rag with gilded 
edges instead of the book of Common Prayer* 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

I knew him u myself; for, fh>m our inflticy, 
. We bave comvereM, and .epent our houretogetlier : 
And though myself have b^eu an idle truant ; 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time, 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perftetion ; 
Tet hath Sir Proteus, for that*s his name, 
Made iise and fair advantage of his days ; 
His yeais bat young, but his experience old ,* 
Bis head unmettew'd, but his judgment ripe ; 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come an the praises that I now bestow,) * 
He is complete in feature, and in mind. 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Two Otntlemen of VeroiM. 

The next day Edward fulfilled his promise, by giving 
me an account of his Hfe, as it had passed from Uie 
period when my quitting school had dissolved our ac- 
quaintance. As there is nothing in the story that can 
interest the reader, I will merely give such parts of it as 
suffice to explain certain passages in these memoirs* 

The reason of my having seen him but once in the 
long interval of ten years, from the period just referred 
to, is thus : — ^He went to Eton. A^erwards, when the 
education his father's limited means afforded him was 
finished, and he had chosen a profession, the family re- 
moved to London, in order to give him an t>pportunity of 
pursuing his studies to the best advantage. When he 
was nineteen, his only parent died, and, in the succeed- 
ing year, Edward paid a visit to his native village to make 
arrangements for the sale of the estate which was left 
him. It was during this visit that he perilled his life to 
save mine. Having disposed of his little property, he 
purchased a place at a short distance from the metropo- 
lis.— -There he was now residing with an old maiden aunt. 
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and two sisters, both of whom were younger than him- 
self.—* ♦* 

I would fain draw upon my memory for two or three of 
the convexsationsy which I had with Clayton during my 
convalescence ; but I have devoted so much space to the 
other personages in this first volume, that the chief part 
of my information, on the character and habits of my 
friend, I am forced to condense into the present chapter. 

A passionate love of distinction was the focus into 
which all the rays of his character converged. It was ever 
before his thoughts, it animated all his actions, and, in all 
probability, would have given an artificial tone to his man- 
ners, but for a certain simplicity he possessed, almost 
boyish, and the more to be admired as it was little to be 
expected in a man so ambitious. He was the proudest 
being I have ever known ; he desired the good opinion of 
every one, but would not stoop to sue for it ; generous,^ 
he loved to confer benefits, but studiously avoided receiv- 
ing the most trifling favour. This independent spirit was 
strong even in boyhood. So much so (his relatives have 
told me) that it seemed to oppress him that he should be 
supported by his father ! and he was ever devising some 
scheme for maintaining himself. 

His pride gave to his manners an appearance of cold- 
ness and reserve ; but tbose who ventured to address him 
found, to their surprise, that in disposition he was most 
friendly, andf so open-hea^d that there needed but little 
art to draw from him his most secret thoughts: 

He was naturally affectionate. Indeed this disposition 
seemed to extend to the whole animal Creation. He 
would never permit his study to be cleaned of cobwebs, 
because the spiders might suffer by the operation ; I have 
known him to sit for half-an-hour in a most uneasy position, 
afraid to move his chair, lest he should wake the cat which 
lay sleeping under it ; oflen too he has stopped to raise 
a fly, that had fallen on its back and was struggling to 

33* 
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right itself; and I have seen him torn out of his path to 
avoid treading on a worm. 

Honourable he was without spot. He shrank from even 
the thought of a mesAness^^^^ne evMiIng, when he was 
seated by my bed-side lost in reflection, he suddenly sprang 
from his chaur, his face suffiised with crimson, and, clench, 
ing his hand, struck his forehead violently, muttering 
something to himself that I could not distinctly hear. 

'* Edward— what is the matter?" I asked '< I was think- 

ing of a little circumstance that happened when we were 

in school together*" <' And what was that, Edward?" 

He hesitated for some moments. <<Cordery praised me 
one day, before the whole school, for a translation in 
Anacreon — -" << And is there any thing so unplea- 
sant in the recollection of thai T\ said I, interrupting him, 

with a laugh << No ; but I suffered him to think it was 

mine, when it was my father's." And all this shame was 
for a fault committed ten years before ! — a fault, which 
few boys would have scrupled to commit, and few^r men 
have blushed at rememberiiig. 

Now, for the reverse of the picture : — He was arbi- 
trary. He would have modelled every one's feelings by 
his own, and seemed surprised when any one presumed 
to differ from him. — There was no offence he would not 
sooner pardon than a want of respect. — ^Then he was too 
apt to pride himself upon his virtues, and was little gentle 
to the failings of others. And, though affectionate, the 
most trivial fault in his friends— -even such as he himself 
was most subject to*— was sufficient to disgust him with 
them :^-but, then, it must be acknowledged,, on the other 
side again, that if his disgust was readily exeked it was 
as readily laid a8ide,«-4br Edward was the most placable 
of human h^ngs. 

I have thus given the chief points in my friend's mond 
character. His intellectual qualities were of a rarer 
excellence* Nature had given him an universal genius ; 
he never attempted any thing in which he did not succeed. 
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His amfakion however was solely directed to eminetice in 
the Ulerary worid ; and, for the present, poetry engrossed 
all his efforts.— And it was in these talents that his pride 
most displayed itself; for he coald not bear to hear him- 
self spoken of as possessing them. To explain the 
seeming paradox in this assertion, I will relate one of many 
little anecdotes which I treasure respecting him. His 
poetical abitities had been well known at Eton. Hence, 
when he went into society, Edward found that his fame 
had gone before him ; and he was often pestered by 
compliments upon his talents, especially from his female 
acquaintance. One evening, when he happened to be at 
a little party with his sisters, a lady very innocently asked 
him, bef(H« several strangers, whether he still sacrificed 
to the muses. This, of course, turned the eyes of every 
one upon our poet, and thereby gave him particular of- 
fence. On their return home, one of his sisters, who 
from familiarity with her brother's humour, had noticed 
the displeasure which was apparent to none else ; ral- 
lied him upon it. "I tell you, Julia," he replied, <<1 
do hate such praise ! a greater insult could not be offered 
me ; /or, whenever I hear ii said that " such a young gen* 
demon has a very pretty taste for poetnfy" I expect to find 
him an ass who has just ear enough to nudce smooth verses — 
and I am not ambitimis to he ranked toith such animals : — 
(tif," he added, his eyes sparkling and his whole form 

seeming to dilate itself-— ^" if I could be named among !" 

and he stopped, as afraid to betray the excess of his am- 
bition» It is very evident how the sentence should have 
been completed. 

Edward united in himself two qualities which are rarely 
found together in the same individual— a brilliant imagi- 
nation and a sound judgment. His penetration into hu- 
man character was wonderful ; and this, joined to wit, a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and a deep vein of satiric 
humour, put a dangerous weapon into his hands ; but he 
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was too kind in heart to misuse it.* His tastd was most 
exquisite. Nor was this perfection confined to subjects 
of literature (in which he was the ablest of critics); but 
displayed itself in even the most ordinary matters — ^his 
dresSy the furniture of his rooms, the binding of his books,— ^ 
the trimming of his pens ; and the man, who could pro- 
nonnce 4ipon the merits of Milton, was often employed 
by his sisters to select the ribbon for a hat or decide upon 
the stamp of a calico. 

I have now in my possession a poem of Edward's, 
which, to judge from the date of the manuscript, was com- 
pleted during my stay with him. He never mentioned its 
existence to me ; and once, when, in answer to some 
flattering observation of mine that the. day was tidt far 
diskmt when the fame he thirsted for should fU his cup to 
overflowing, he exclaimed (with Castalio) that he would be 
honoured in his youthf , and I asked him " Why, then, do 
you not publish ?", he evaded the question thiis : — 

" Publisb ? — ^Yes ! and what publisher would undertake 
a work of mine? — ^But I will tell you what chance there 
is for the poetry of an obscure individual, who is too 
proud to sue for the patronage of some great man, and 
the liberty of disgracing himself by pr&ising him for virtues 
which the great man has never heard of. I was lately in 
a bookstore, when a youth of genteel appearance entered, 
and begged leave to submit a poem of his to the exami- 



* Can the roader eonceive of the same indiridaars beioc a bitter aatiflat «nd 
a good-natured man 1 My friend Clayton was both. lus satiric Tein lay, I 
thinlE, in a strong sense of the ridiculous, which was ever seeJcin^ food, even 
in spots the most barren, and a power of wit that wrought the subject into shape. 
1 repeat it ; if there ever was a bitter satirist, such was Clayton—if there ever 
lived a good-humoured being, such a being was my friend. The reader may, 
perhaps, find a better explanation for the anomaly than I have given. Let him 
settle the matter in his own way. Whatever may be the right endanakioB, 
however, the foct remains the same.— I do not make human nature, though the 
modeni novelists are largely engaged in the manufacture. 

tNo ! let me purchase in my youth renown. 

To make me lov*d and valued when Fm old. 

I would be busy in the world and learn — 

Not, like a coarse and useless donghiU-WMd, 

Fix'd to one spot and rot Just as I grow. 

ThS OftPBAN. 
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nation of die bookseller. The latter declined the work 
at once» without so much as looking at the title, and 
remarked to the disi^^pointed author, <<Now, sir, if you 
would wnte us a novel, indeed,— 4io matter whether good, 
bad, or indifferent — it ought pass ; for, I'll tell you what, 
sir,-— ^w« keep a magazine in pay on purpose. The editor 
has only to treat the public to a few cant phrases, such as 
grofhic ddineation^ deep and uncontroUaMe interestypaAos^ 
dec* dec. and then to display the due assumption by means 
of the pronoun we^ and the work shall go down, sir. You 
see — here are some specimens : — '' The noviel before us 
is a truly great work." — '< If the most brilliant wit, a 
narrative whose interest never flags, and some pictures 
of the most riveting interest caq make a work popular, 

'So-and-so will be as first rate in celebrity as it is In 

excellence." — '<We cannot but highly conunend it." 
Ah, sir, that is beautiful ! We cannot but higldy commend 
U — ^There, there you have the due assumption ! You can 
almost fancy you see the editor in his closet stretching 
out his right arm with the dignity of a member of Par- 
liament, and bowing till his nose touches the green oloth 
of his table. We canntd hut highly commend if /*-or:— 
'^ These are two volumes of beautiful tales, written in 
language the most elegant, with narratives of extreme 
interest "—-etc. etc.* Now, sir, you see the public can't 
resist this. Though there are few readers but are better 
judges than the reviewer, they always subscribe to his 
decisions — -just as, when the leading goat takes it into his 
head to jump into a ditch, all the other goats are sure to 
scamper after into the same nastiness. It's all carried. 



*It is a liiigatar fliet that tbeie Tery paflnMs are to be found In the beic 
magarine of tbe day ! Can It be that Pliiglariflni is abroad in this age of ImproTo- 
mentl Does he lead the van in the march of mind?— ir« hope not. It ia rather 
our opinion that great geniuiee have all a certain rewmblance to one another; ' 
and thus, aaire wppoM that Otway stole from Shakspearei MoUere, Terence, 
and ao fortb—aad that a great modiBm author has etolen fiom Otway, beeite 
aondry othor8,->when, in reality, it is merely a aimllitade of coneenuon that 
producee the atnlUtuae of ptodoctlmi, ao a great editor of Ae year of onr Lor^ 
one thousand-eight hondred-and twentjr-ei^t may reeemble a great editor of the 
^ear of oar Ifonloiie tbonsfuid-MTen hondred-aad elgbty-«igiit. 
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sir, by direct impudence ; the editor never hesitates ; it 
is, 100 thinkf we reeommendy iiuour opmnm, and so on, 
and so on. Write a novel, my dear sir ! We'll pat you 
at the tip top of the list without reading it."— You see, 
Jeremy"-— continued Cla5rton-*" what success a poem of 
mine is likely to have, while novels are the only works 
that are read, and the taste of the day is governed by m, 
hireling reviewer. Truly, Longinus, where he tells us 
4 rGn Xtt^div xpi^i^ if9»jhe Igi IIEIPA2 rfiXsurafov i^tyiwri^kotf 
must have meant to write IIEINHS, since the want of 
bread is all that is requisite to make men critics !" 

Hie person of this Edward Cla3rton, faiir and dear 
Reader, was almost gigantic, yet finely proportioned >-> 
the head like a Grecian deity's, with a high and polished 
forehead, eyes of the deepest blue, with long, dark, silken 
lashes, a nose straight, and haughty in its setting (if I may 
use the expression), a mouth whose smile had -something 
of the fascination of Napoleon's, and whose scorn was 
almost withering, and a complexion so delicate that, but 
for his masculine frame and the haughty outline of his 
features, it would have given his appearance an air of 
effeminacy. His hair, of a chesnut-bzown, curled loosely— ^ 
or rather, in waees-^^nd was always adjusted with pecu- 
liar elegance, yet so artfully, that its disposition seemed 
rather the result of accident, or carelessness, than of 
study.— In a word — ^he was one of tho few handsome men 
that are good for any tbi»g but the devil. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 



I, lictor, eoIUfa mums I, ctput obnube arbori infelici snK- 

pende ■ 

hmVB* 

N«w fitted tht baiter 

I HAD been about a month tiiider the care of Edward^ 
and waa so far recovered that I resolved to be no longer 
a burden cm his hospitality, when oae morning he entered 
my room with a face of more than usual seriousness. 

<' Jeremy," he said, ^l have a pvticular favour to ask 
of you ; and I hope you will not refuse it to me." 

<< And what is there that I can refuse to you, Edward ?" 

** The execution of a criminal is to take place to day, 
and I'd have you go with me to witness it." 

"An execution, Edward ? 1 have a great aversion 

fraaii such sights." 

f^ And so have I ; but I have a particular reason for 
wishing you to see this.— Besides, the air is remarkably 
fine this meming, and the ride will do you good." 

It was Edward that made the request — so how could I 
refose? 

As we rode to the city, ^* What," I asked, ** is the crime 
for which the poor wretch is to suffer ?" 

"Murder," answered Clayton, — "the murder of his 
own uncle-— a man upwards of sixty years of age. The 
nephew, being well acquainted with the house of his 
relative, made an attempt to rob it by night, assisted by 
two other villains. In the midst of his operatk>ns he was 
surprised by his uncle and a servant. A shot from the 
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old man laid one of his associates dead at his feet, and 
the odier, in endeavouring to leap out at the window^ fell 
mortally wounded by the hands of the servant. The 
nephew, thereupon, attempted to escape by the door ; 
but his uncle caught him by the coat. The ruffian strug- 
gled ; he was powerfhl ; but he could not free himself 
from his uncle's grasp. The danger was imminent ; — ^he 
turned, and shot the old man through the brain." 

We took our station, a few rods from the place of 
execution,in a hovel belonging to a patient of Clayton's — 
the man, who was glad of the opportunity of obliging one 
to whom he stood indebted for many benefits, having 
reserved, at my friend's request, a room where we might 
witniess the wh<^e scene without being incommoded by 
the presence of others. 

In about an hour, the immense crowd beneath the 
window where we stood began to be agitated; a mar- 
muring arose like 'the fretting of the surge upon a distant 
beach, and the heads of the people tossed to and fire like 
the waves of a troubled ocean. The criminal was ascend* 
ing the ladder to the sci^old. J could not see his face, 
for he held his head down ; but I observed that ^s frame 
was broad and athletic, and his step firm. When upon 
the platform, he raised his head and stood erect. One 
look was sufficient for me :«— I beheld the unfortunate 
Dick Hazard. 

I was fascinated ; I could not avert my eyes from the 
sig^t that burned them. I saw the poor wretch approach 
the edge of the platform, as if to address the multitude — 
then turn back with a sudden impulse, and whisper in the 
ear of the clergyman that stood nigh^ him — ^then nod im- 
patiently to the executioner. I saw him, when all had 
lefl him but the hangman, and he stood nptm the &tal 
drop, and the noose was fastened on his neck. I saw 
him too, when the cap was drawn down upon his eyes ; 
but then I sickened, and, turning my back upon the 
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window, I pressed convulsively the hand of Clayton, and 
said, <<Let us go." 

Clayton led me to a corner of the room, and made me 
sit down. '< We cannot go now," he said, in a voice 
which the awe of the moment sunk to a whisper ; " If it 
was difficult to pass through the crowd when we came, it 
is now impossible even to penetrate it. Sit still, dear 
Jeremy, and compose yourself; we are here in private. 
I have arranged it thus, purposely ; for, I anticipated such 
a shock, when I designed this cruel lesson." 

" Cruel indeed, Edward ! But I thank you for it." 

Clayton did not reply. In a few minutes I asked hiD>— 
but as though I were afraid to hear my own breath — " Is 
it all over?" He rose, and went to the window, and in- 
stantly returned. 

«It is." 

" May God have mercy on him !" 

" Amen !" Edward solemnly responded. 

On our return home, I remarked to my friend, in a kind 
of indirect question, " You were always acquainted with 
poor Dick's evil propensities, Edward ?" 

/* Yes. When at school, he fell under my suspicions*; 
and these suspicions were confirmed in the following man. 

ner: His uncle (the same on whom tho unhappy 

man was entirely dependent, and for whose murder he 
has just suffered the sentence of the law,) was noted for 
his charities. Shortly after the accident which befel you 
in the little river of our native village, he made inquiries 
respecting the family of the little boy who had behaved 
so well on that occasion, and, learning they were wretch- 
edly poor, he sent for the boy to come to his house, and 
there delivered him a sealed packet to carry to his pa- 
rents. Scarcely had the little fellow left the house, when 
Hazard, who had been present at the interview, set out 
in pursuit of him. On coming up with the child, he told 
him that his uncle had made a mistake in the article he had 
givenl and wished to rectify it; and, bidding him wait 
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till he should return, he took the little hundle from the hands 
of the hearer, and, carrying it hack to the house, opened it. 
It contained £50, in small notes. Of these Hazard took 
all hut £5, then resealing the packet, restored it to the 
boy. — ^The discovery of this villainy produced the first 
rupture hetween Hazard and his uncle. — Shortly after- 
wards, when the latter refused to supply his nephew's 
exorbitant and somewhat insolent demands for money^ 
the miserable young man withdrew himself from his pro- 
tection." 

** It strikes me, Edward, at this moment, that Hazard 
was the man that lately robbed and wounded me. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the attack, — the personal 
make of the robber — ^the voice, which I recognized as 
having been once familiar to me, and which he tried to 
disguise— -his evident unwillingness to wound me ** 

" There can be little doubt of it. I thought so, when 
you first mentioned those particulars." 

" Great God ! what have I escaped !" — ^And I shud- 
dered, as I thought what I might have been, had not my 
early quarrel with Hazard removed me from the reach of 
his corrupting influence. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Bf orwv xixgirau ^ 
TlsT^as ou Ti ^avorou, 
Ou5', attvyoiiov *A|xijav 
'OflTore, iraTd^ *AX»ou, 
'Areif sr tfuv dyct^^ 
TeXfurotfofJirgv. 

Unknown I die ; no tonsne shall speak of me. 
Some noble spirits, judging by themselves, 
Blay yet conjecture what I misht baveprov'd, 
And think life only wanting to my fame. 

On the evening of the day which forms the time of the 
preceding chapter, I was turning over one of the London 
journals, when my attention was painfully arrested by 
tbe following paragraphs : — 

*' Died, this morning, at his house in Bolton-street, Pic- 
cadilly, Jeremy Levis, Esq., a gentleman not less known 
for the amiable eccentricity of his manners, than the 
undeviating rectitude of his principles. The whole of 
his great wealth is said to be lefi to a nephew who bears 
his name." 

" Also, at the same place — and nearly at the same 
time, — Mary, wife of the above. The circumstances of 
this lady's death are somewhat singular. A few hours 
previous to the dissolution of her husband, Mrs. Levis 
was going to his apartment, when a servant came run- 
ning to inform her that his master was dying, and wished 
her to hasten to him, that he might see her before he de- 
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parted. In her confusion of mind at the suddenness of 
this afflicting intelligence, she cried out, "^^Tell him to 
wait till I come !" and instantly fell dead at the door^ in 
a fit of apoplexy !" 

I spoke honestly, when I said that these paragraphs 
(the latter of which now almost excites a smile hy its 
curious detail) painfully arrested my attention ; for the 
intelligence that I was reported to be my uncle's heir 
failed of immediate attraction, following as it did the news 
of that uncle's death. Nay, it augmented my grief — by 
showing how tenderly the old man must have loved me to 
forgive so entirely my shameless ingratitude. 
I handed Clayton the paper in silence, and lefl the room. 

Presently after, a letter was handed to me. it was from 
a man, who, I afterwards learned, had acted as my uncle's 
lawyer, and had drawn up the will, and was pretty much 
to the same effect as the above obituary notices, stating 
also the day when the double funeral was to take place. 

Now then Edward no longer opposed my intention of 
leaving him, and the next morning was fixed for my de- 
parture. 

That morning came, charged with the death of a dearer 

than my aged uncle. 1 bade adieu to the family, and 

set out with Edward for the metropolis. We rode in 
silence ; for the events of the preceding day had tinged 
my thoughts with an unwonted melancholy, and Edward 
was too delicate, or too busy with his dreams of ambition, to 
notice my altered mood. — ^Suddenly he gave me the reins 
to hold, and leaned forward to adjust something in the 
harness. While he was in this dangerous position, the 
horse started ; — Cla3rton was thrown headlong beneath 
the hoofs of the animal, and before I could stop the car- 
riage, the wheel had passed over his head. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I sprang to the ground 
— -I raised the mangled body : but the crushed brain had 
ceased to perform its functions ;-—— Edward was no moxe* 
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Thus died my first, my best friend ; and now that after 
80 many years have elapsed I trace the scene, with a hand 
that trembles not from age, but grief— —grief which me- 
mory still renews, though deprived of its sharpness, and 
mellowed to a feeling that even for one of my temper- 
ament, hath a tearful luxury far before the joys of mirth- 
fulness,-— * I think of the beautiful death-scene in Home's 
tragedy, where the affecting words of Douglas so nearly 
portray the feelings that might have burst from Clayton, 
had death allowed him time wherein to utter them. 

Cut off from ghry^s course-^-which never mortal waa 90 
fond to rutiy his talents perished with him,' and his virtues 
scarce served to gild his monument. A man of unblem- 
ished moral character, and, where well understood, of 
the most amiable manners, he was the pride of all those 
who claimed him for their friend, and the happiness and 
support of the little circle which he called his family.— 
Bom a poet, he might have proved an ornament to the 
age in which he lived ; but it was destined otherwise,— 
and he died ignobly— cut off in the very budding of his 
hopes, and all uncared for, save by the few who had 
marked his sheltered beauty, and loved to watch it as it 
opened to the light. 

" Green be the turf aboTe tbee, 
"Friend of my better dayar' 
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